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- gpeage were over 170 cabin passengers 

on board our steamer as she sailed up | riable, and the currents are strong; 
the Mersey, most of them being pleasure- | 
seekers, and some having much time at their | 
disposal, with elaborate itineraries that em- 
braced pretty nearly every place on the Con- | 


tinent from Dieppe to Constantinople; but 
only two of the voyagers staid in Liverpool ; 
the others omitted the vast sea-port, and 
hurried away to Chester or London by the | 
first trains, content with the superficial re- | 
connoissance possible in the brief drive from | 
the landing to the railway. It is nearly al- | 
ways so with Americans. Fully three-fifths | 
of the whole number who go abroad embark | 
and disembark at Liverpool, and few devote 

more time to it than that of the unavoidable 

delay between the arrival of the steamer and | 
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the departure of the train. Many travellers 


have unfavorable reminiscences of it. The 


| approaches are diffienlt; the shoals are va- 


the bar 
is only passable to large vessels for a short 
time at each tide; and the ease and safety 


|of the pilot’s task in New York Harbor are 


not found by the navigator at the estuary 


lof the Mersey, for the hydrographical em- 
| barrassments are supplemented by others 
| of a meteorological nature. 


The late Mr. Greeley’s distinction between 
the statement charged against him, that ev- 
ery Democrat was a horse thief, and his real 
utterance, that he had never 
who was not, serves us here, for though we 
are quite unwilling to say that the weather 
is persistently inclement at the Liverpool 
bar, our experience ineludes very few in- 
stances to the contrary; and of all abomi- 


known one 
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nably dismal things in the world, embarka- | 


tien at Liverpool) 


no a fog is superlative. 
The great steamer lying at anchor in the 
stream, drenched with slippery moisture, 
and the noisy little tender under her gang- 
way; the alarming discord of the fog whis- 
tles and bells: the brown, clammy, breath- 
less weight that gives exaggerated size to 
the nearer objects and obliterates those that 
are far; the dull, twilight, woolly sphere in 
which we seem to be suspended; and the 
penetrating, ague-like cold that is quite in- 
dependent of season— these are some of the 
circumstances and environments; and who, 
unhappily, that has often come to Liverpool 
or lett it, by sea, does not shudderingly re- 
member them? Then, if it has been a de- 
parture, the little teuder has rung her fare- 
well bell, and the great steamer has moved 
cautiously down stream, the faithful eap- 
tain spending asleepless night on the bridge, 
his beard glistening with moisture, and his 
eyes strained to the utmost, while the pas 
sengers have nervously gathered in the cab- 
ins, unable to endure the chilling, despond- 


ent mystery on deck, At Queenstown next | 


morning the weather has been fair enough, 
no doubt, and Liverpool has taken her place 
in the memory as the dull and undesirable 
city of fogs. 

As we steamed northward up the St. 
George’s Channel in the Chester, the day was 
mellow and tranquil, and the bold front of 
the Irish coast looked sleepy under the va- 
porous gold of the atmosphere; and as we 
altered our course to the eastward and turn- 


and lonesome Skerries Island, bringing the 
Welsh coast into view, the evening became 


full of impassioned color; but at daylight | 


we were lying in the Mersey opposite the 
landing-stage, and, alas! as usual, a monot- 
onous veil of leaden gray hung over all vis- 
ible objects, and the English June, the 
month of months, that had been so poetie- 
ally extolled by the natives on board, ap- 
peared forbiddingly sunless and austere. 
For more than a week there was no change 
in this dispiriting weather. The rain fell 
in torrents, and was swept up into fountains 
by a bleak northwesterly gale. At odd 
times far between, a great coppery sphere 
came out of the gray overhead, and that 
was the sun despoiled of all its fiery radi- 
ance, or rather it was said to be the sun by 
the inhabitants, who observed its emergence 
with fatuous expectations of the clearing 
that wassolongin coming. But even while 
the inclemency continued there were some 
charms to be discovered in the neighboring 
peaks, where the foliage was thick, succu- 
lent, and fresh, and the interspaces of the 
trees were filled with wonderful depths of 
almost ultramarine blue, which imparted a 


queer sense of mystery and sequestration to | 


us. English birds were full-throated and 


blithesome too, despite the saddening rain, 
and the cueckoo’s echo-like note could be 
heard ringing over the tields beyond East 
ham. These charms were not enough to 
compensate for the sloppy streets, and the 


,unseasonable bleakness that made winter 


garments Indispensable, however; and the 
climate must go without extenuation, for 
though as we write the weather evokes con 
gratulations among the inhabitants, ont ot 
our window we can see no change in the 
leaden hue above, except a streak of obscure 
blue here and there, and down the hill upon 
which the town clusters is a brown stratum 
of smoke that is constantly being renewed 
by thousands of obtrusive chimneys, some 
not more than a foot, and others 200 feet, 
high. 

The chimneys are a feature of Liverpool 
Every eminence reveals them bristling along 
the gable roofs of the cottages, and each 
pours out a heavy wreath of bituminous 
vapor, Which drapes the handsomest build 
ings with intangible crape, and gives the 
streets an appearance of funereal mourning. 

Having acknowledged these unpleasant- 
nesses, it remains for us to look at some of 
the better things about the town, which is 
interesting, and in some particulars unique. 


| It is modern as places go in England, and 


the topographical changes that are con- 
stantly being made have left it with searce- 
ly a building more than a hundred years 
old. The ancient and picturesque are sac- 
rificed to the convenience of commerce aud 


| the demands ofa population which increases 
ed round by the light-honse on the rocky | 


with American rapidity; and in the spring 
the streets remind one of New York or Chi- 
cago by the dusty gaps in them, where the 
trowel is tinkling, and imposing structures 


/of granite or sandstone are rising upon the 


old foundations of modest shops, whose two 
or three stories were formerly considered 
magnificent. But the town is modern only 
in the English sense, and mention is made 
of it in a deed of the Saxon King Athelude, 
dated sixty years before the Norman Con- 
quest. At this period, and for several hun- 
dred years later, it was small and unimpor- 
tant, consisting of a castle built by Roger 
of Poitou (a knight who played fast and 
loose with the contidences of William the 
Norman), and a few fishermen’s huts under 
the walls, foreven in those days the sea yield- 
ed what trifling revenues it had. When 
the ports of the kingdom were levied upon 
for contributions to the navy, Liverpool's 
share was the smallest, and its progress was 
slow for many years, one historian describ- 
ing it in the sixteenth century as “a paved 
town that hath but a chapel. Walton, a 
III miles off, not far from the Se, is the pa- 
roche churche. The King hath a castelet 
ther, and the Erle of Darbe hath a stone 
house ther. Irish merchaunts come much 
thither as to a good haven.” In 1565 the 
























































TUK PORT OF LIVERPOOL 


unber of householders was only 138; the 
vhole shipping consisted of twelve “ barkes,” 
and when the in- 
ibitants had oceasion to petition Queen 
Elizabeth, they 
hes Majesty’s poor decayed 


vith a total of 228 tons; 


described themselves as 
town.” It 
. woaume the scene of some notable events in 
the civil war, and in the summer of 1644 
Prince Rupert, a nephew of Charles the 
l'irst, Ie sieged it and took possession of it. 
In the following year it fell into the hands 
f the Parliamentary troops, whose party 
Ee conferred upon it the privileges of a free 

d independent port, in no wise subject to 
Chester, which had overshadowed it; and 
is the Dee became choked by millions of 
tons of detritus, the Mersey superseded it, 
Chester now being a sea-port in name only. 
is In the eighteenth century the navigable 
ength of the Mersey was much extended, 


4 ind the initial dock was built. 
: Heretofore the trade had been limited to 
be coasting vessels, those bound to distant seas 





resorting to Chester; but in 1709 a sloop of 
thirty tons left Liverpool for the west coast 
of Africa, and in 1753 the traftie with Africa 
employed eighty-eight vessels belonging to 
the port. One hundred other vessels were 
sed in trade with North America and the 
West Indies, 125 in the coasting trade, and 
vlhty on the river. 
The African trade was staple in slaves, 
ul many a princely fortune was scandal- 
isly acquired in it. “ Men of Liverpool, I 
spise vou!” burst out an actor who had 
wen hissed in the theatre one night ; “* there 
shot a brick in your town that is not ce- 

































nented with the blood of a suffering African.” 
But it was good William Roscoe, a native of 





Liverpool, who was most zealous in support 
of the measure passed by Parliament in L807 
by which the trattie was declared illegal; 
and it is to the credit of the town that, 
While much of its prosperity was derived 
from the inhuman business, Roseoe, whose 
principles were avowed and understood, was 
elected at the head of the poll in 1506. 

The first dock constructed proved to be a 
After an 
elapse of eight years it was found that in 
stead of £6000, which sum had been grant 
ed by Parliament, £11,000 had been expend 
ed, and £4000 more,were required. The work 
was completed in 1720, and the facilities of 
the port being thus advanced, attention was 


most difficult and costly work. 


directed to the inadequacy of the landward 
means of Communication. No stagwe-coach 
chine to Liverpool. Ladies travelled in pri 
vate carriages, and gentlemen on horseback, 
always at the risk of an encounter with the 
polite highwaymen of those days, whose at 
fable manner of larceny is embalmed in the 
romances of William Harrison Ainsworth. 
Heavy wagous with merehandise arrived 
from London twice a week, taking ten days 
a speed that would 
be discreditable to the leisurely bull teams 
of the Western plains; and in 1757, when a 
coach line to London was established, the 
time was four days. 


to perform the journey 


Then the canal system 
was developed, and with ifs opening, as with 
that of the first passenger railway, Liver 
In 1771 the 


dock accommodations were increased to thit 


pool was intimately associated. 


teen acres, the number of seamen belong- 
ing to the port was fully 6000, and the en- 
tire population was about 34,000. Pleading 
with Queen Bess in 1571 as “a poor decayed 
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town,” and having grown in 200 years to 
the proportions above mentioned, Liver- 
pool's subsequent progress is beyond com- 
parison in England for energy, brillianey, 
and continuity. Fields that were far away 
from the gloom and taint of the town not 
more than fifteen years ago—where the hay- 
makers toiled under the tilmy sky, and pas- 
toral life was uninvaded by the strident in- 
fluences of commerce—are quite effaced, and 
in their space is the heart of a compact re- 
gion of finished streets, paved, tlagged, light- 
ed, and drained, 

It is worth while to note the annual de- 
velopment indicated by the statistics sup- 
plied by a loeal board. In 1771, 2087 ves- 
sels paid harbor dues; in 1781, 2512 vessels ; 
in 1791, 4045 vessels; in 1801, £050 vessels; 
in 1811, 5616 vessels; in 1821,7810 vessels ; 
in IR31, 12,537 vessels; in 1841, 16,108 ves- 
sels: in 1851, 21,071 vessels: in 1851, 21,095 
vessels; and in 1871, 20,124 vessels. Though 
there was little increase in the number of 
vessels during the last decade mentioned, 
the tonnage had grown from 4,641,791 tons 
in L861 to 5,602,187 tons in 1871. The num- 
ber of vessels now entering the port an- 
nually is much less than that of London, 
but the tonnage is about the same as that 
of the metropolis. 

Any one desiring to study the statistics 
of trade in New York finds a convenient di- 
gest of them in the valuable annual of the 


Chamber of Commerce; but the institutions | 


STREET. 


of Liverpool do not often indulge in publi- 
cations, and though the town has a Cham- 
ber of Commerce, it is to some extent a se 
cret chamber, issuing no general report, aud 
the searcher after facts must tackle those 
literary mausoleums, the Parliamentary 
blue - books. These blue - books are Won- 
ders of accuracy, comprehensiveness, and 
scientific arrangement, and from them we 
learn that the total importation of raw cot- 
ton into the United Kingdom in 1876 was 
13,284,454 hundred-weight, 616,345 hundred- 
weight of which went to London, and 
12,508,018 hundred- weight to Liverpool. 
The other principal imports into Liver- 
pool were 5,880,818 gallons of petroleum ; 
2,222,606 hundred-weight of bacon and hams; 
3.452.520 hundred-weight of rice; 1,520,279 
proof gallons of brandy ; 2,740,675 proof gal- 
lons of rum; 39,410,513 pounds of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco; 1,097,610 pounds of snuft and 
cigars; 2,345,337 gallons of wine ; 40,621,042 
pounds of sheep’s and lambs’ wool ; 3,425,996 
pounds of alpaca, vicuna, and Hama wool; 
3,286,783 hundred-weight of unrefined sugar; 
145,673 hundred - weight of refined sugar; 
233,875 loads of hewn wood; 525,719 loads 
of split or sawn wood ; 12,098 loads of staves ; 
12,856 loads of mahogany ; 177,408 hundred- 
weight of salt and fresh pork ; and 781,394 
hundred-weight of cheese. 

The exports from Liverpool of articles pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom during 1876 
were principally clothing to the value of 
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1.840, 97.545 barrels of beer and ale, 
rv and small wares to the value of 


76.155, earthenware to the value of 
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Hill, and seping the long, twinkling line ot 
vellow lights below, exclaims, with child 
ish amazement, “ That’s a bigger mine than 


mus! © That, boy, is Liverpool,” one of 
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value of $7,295,045, cutlery to the value of 
$5,107,350, 83,288,447 yards of linen piece 
ooods, 27,232,600 yards of jute manufactures, 
machinery to the value of $10,091,715, 
12,434,900 yards of woolen cloths, 86,255,000 
yards of mixed and worsted stuffs, and 
7,033,100 yards of flannels and carpets. 
Here, dear reader, whose soul is above 


lathematics, and whose patience chafes un- 
adel details, let us urge you to vive some COon- 
sideration to these items, which show how 
extensive an entrepdt the “poor decayed 
town” has become, and how varied and vast 
i traftie the cotton mills of Lancashire, the 
potteries of Staffordshire, and the woolen 
wills and steel-works of Yorkshire have de- 
veloped on the turbulent current of the 
Mersey. 

Four-tifths of the whole trade between 
Great Britain and the United States passes 
through Liverpool, as the American consul 
of former days realized through the hand- 
some total of his fees, and the custom du- 
ties paid into her Majesty’s Treasury amount 
to about $20,000,000 annually. In 1871 the 
population had increased to 493,346, and it 
s now not less than 500,000, which does not 
include Birkenhead on the opposite side of 
the river, nor Bootle, which has recently been 
detached from Liverpool, aud ineorporated 
as a separate borough. 
lation of seamen is also exeluded, and that 
itself is not less than 25,000. 

Some native of Liverpool, far away from 
the old town, into whose sun-burned hands 
this Magazine may fall, perchance, will be 
glad to share the writer’s recollections of a 
novel, by Albert Smith, in which a small 
boy named Christopher Tadpole is hero. 
Christopher, who has been stolen from a 
Cheshire salt mine, arrives, with his kid- 
uappers, at night, on the summit of Bidston 


The floating popnu- | 


;OK LIGIT. 


the men responds, with melodramatic sen- 
tentiousness. 

Bidston Hill is there still, of course, with 
the venerable light-house that points the 
sandy coast, and the observatory that takes 
telegraphic account of all the shipping glid 
ing to and from the harbor, althongh the 
‘Ring o’ Bells,” 


and chops and steaks used to be so famous, 


where the ham-and-eggs 


is not in existence: but the lamps have been 
multiplied many times since little Christo- 
pher widely opened his eyes at them; and 
if the man in the light-house tower is not 
soulless, he must feel some awe in thinking, 
during his watchings, of the throbbing, com 
plex, shifting life below him. 

From Bidston we get a wide view of the 
river as well as the town. An old pun is 
current in local burlesques that “the qual- 
ity of Mersey is not strained,” and one would 
need more than a cat’s attachment to loeal- 
ity and an abnormal development of appro- 
bativeness to say contrarily. The source is 
in the contluence of some small rivulets on 
the Cheshire and Derbyshire frontier, and 
the general course of*the stream is north 
and south. At the northern extremity it 
empties into the Irish Sea, a narrow arm of 
sand, backed by hills of gorse and heather, 
separating it from the mouth of the Dee, 
whose former commerce it has diverted to 
itself. 
of great breadth, and are walled in to the 
westward by the stern cliffs of the Welsh 
coast, Which have echoed the last wild ery 
of many a perishing mariner; but the nav- 
igable channels are not numerous, and at 
low tide long, desolate, melancholy reaches 
of mud and sand appear in place of the rip- 
ples and white combers. Only the combers 
are white; the smooth water is turbid, and 
that is a word which applies to the stream 


The estuaries of both streams are 
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from its outlet to Warrington, gome thirty 
miles, beyond which we do not know what | 
its quality is. 

Passing Hiibre Island, which is insular | 
at high tide only, and the Bell Buoy, which 
peals out sadly at the rocking of the waves, 
the inward-bound ships enter the populous | 
part of the river as they go by the Perch 
Rock Light—a circular tower of Anglesey 
granite in the same style as the celebrated 
Eddystone. On the Cheshire 


western or 


side there are the watering-place suburbs, | 
Brighton, Egremont, and Seacombe, | 


New 
the former two having ornamental iron | 
promenades extending into the river, with 


Near Seacombe a river wall of masoury be- 
gins, and continues as far south as 'Tran- 
mere, passing along the borders of Wood- 
side (the Brooklyn of Liverpool), Monk’s 
Ferry, and the ship-building yards of the 
Lairds, who have launched scores of vessels 
Alabama. As tar as the eye can reach on 
the Lancashire side there is a granite wall, 


like a splendid fortification, and behind this | 


are the docks, with myriad masts rising 
from them, and a black net-work of rig- 
The tide runs strong and fast, and 
the difference between high tide and low 


ving. 


tide is never less than fourteen feet; some- 
When it is high, 
not more than eight or nine feet of the wall 
and when it 
height is visible, the lower part being green 
and brown with and barnacles. 
Whatever its condition is, the shipping in 
the docks rides securely at an approxima- 
tion to high-water mark, the water in them 
being kept at a uniform height by means 
of enormons tlood-gates. The town is built 
upon a hill, but in ordinary weather the el- 
evations are hidden in the smoke, and only 
the enormous rectangular warehouses, six 
or seven stories high—commercial fortress- 


times it is six feet more. 
are 


seen? 


sea-weed 


es, built of iron, brick, and granite—can be | 


discovered, 


The scene on the river is active and ex- | 
hilarating, and is particularly notable for | 


the number of ocean-going steamers which 
it includes. Ten of the transatlantic lines, 


which have regular sailings, and employ | 


the largest and best class of vessels, are 
established in Liverpool, some dispatching 
one and others two or three a week for New 
York, Quebec, Boston, Philadelphia, or New 
Orleans; 
formed of a representative vessel of each 

one with the chaste white and black funnel 
of the Inman line, another with the start- 
ling red of the Cunard, another with the 
tasteful pink and white of the Allan line, 
another with the fashionable stocking-like 
cardinal red and black of the Guion line, 
another with the key-stone red and white 
design of the American line, another with 


| material, and graceful in outlines. 


and if is Common to see a group | 
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| the pure white of the National, and another 


with the creamy yellow of the White Star. 
There are other lines sailing to American 
ports at uncertain intervals, and a very ex- 
tensive fleet of steamers is employed in the 
Mediterranean, Baltic, and coasting trades, 
most of them being of recent build, iron in 
One is 
distinguished from the other by the color 
of the funnel, and the same badge is used 
by the various tow-boats on the river. The 
tow-boats are broad-beamed side-wheelers, 
much larger and = stancher-looking than 
those in American harbors, the opposite be- 


jing the case with the ferry-boats, which, 
landing-stages for steamboats at the ends. | 


| 


| 
| 


excepting a few instances, are smaller and 
less commodious than those of New York, 
Boston, or San Franciseo. The brillianey 
of the funnels often relieves the dullness 
of the smoky pall upon the river, to which 
each one of the steamers, large and small, 


| bound seawise or coastwise, contributes vo- 
that are celebrated, including the piratical 


luminously. Mueh have the Americans to 
be thankful for in the plenitude of anthra- 
cite, whose blue, spirit-like emanations do 
not east upon their buildings a homogene- 
ous gloom, nor seal the precious beauty of 
the sky. Soft bituminous coal is used in 
Liverpool, and the fairest days are choked 
by its contaminating, soot-distributing va- 
pors. 


Besides the steamers, a flotilla of sailing 


cratt is constantly beating to and fro upon 
is low, the whole | 


the river—handsome clippers which unite 
Occident and Orient, the pleasure yachts 
of the merchants, spry schooners, and bulky 
“flats.” The latter are consummately ugly, 
lacking all the airiness that makes other 
vessels life-like and inspired. They are of 
great breadth, depth, and carrying capaci- 


| ty, but when they are loaded, only a few 


feet of their black and unornamental hulls 
are visible. A short thick mast gives them 
some resemblance to a sloop; their sails, 
like those of the fishing boats in the harbor 
and channel, are dyed to a copper bronze, 
j and they drift inertly and ungracefully in 
the way of finer and larger vessels. 

In a northwesterly gale the Mersey is un- 
sheltered, and the wind whips it into big 
land crested waves, which dash high over 
the sea-wall of granite. Then the scene 
becomes as exciting to the spectator as it 
is perilous to the mariners. The sailing 
vessels seesaw on the billows and bury their 
| prows in the foam as they tack against the 
lenurrent; even the bulky ocean steamers 
| show symptoms. of the oscillatory possibili- 
| ties of their vastness that are not usually 
seen except in mid-ocean; the tow-boats 
|reap a harvest of salvage; sails are torn 
|into strips by treacherous gusts; and the 
| life-boats hurry over the bar in answer to 
| the signals of distress. In the fierce storms 
of March the open sea is almost preferable 
to the river, where the height and force of 
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A FLEURT OF MERSEY RIVER FLATS, 


the waves compel most of the ferries to sus- 


pend traffic. 
rhe steamer trade of Liverpool having 
thre proportions we have described, it is not 


f 


o be wondered at that many colossal for- 
tunes have been made in it, and that its 
iistory includes many chapters of Aladdin 
ke lives. The acquisition of fame and 
splendid fortunes, the development of the 
thrifty clerk into a prosperous merchant, 
nd the undreamed-of embryos that many 
erand enterprises have had, are familiar in 
early all mereantile communities; but it 
s not often that the beginning is so inaus 
picious, the progress so swift, and the at 
tainment so magnificent as they were in the 
ase of the principal owner of the Leyland 


Lhe 


Some years ago a respectable widow kept | 


a sinall chop-house in one of the Liverpool 
by-ways, and through the excellence of her 
mutton and her discretion in cooking it to 
a delicious turn, attracted many well-to-do 
old merchants and brokers, whose sober and 
conservative habits led them to choose her 
drowsy little parlors rather than the gau 
dier modern restaurants. Grateful with the 
vratitude that a satisfied appetite evokes, 
her patrons found an oecasion when they 
proposed to make the culinary widow a 
handsome present, which she, being inde 
pendent and no doubteasy in circumstances, 
declined to aceept. She had a son, how 
ever, and as they who were so well content 
with her chops would not be thwarted in 
their benefactions, they took him in charge, 
educated him, and obtained a situation for 
him with the owners of the Bibby line of 
steamers. The boy was not by any means 
worthy. He identified himself with his 
employers’ interests, and, partly by merit, 
partly by good luck, sprung from one posi 
tion to a higher one, until he stood on the 
highest. The line is now called after the 
—the Leyland line—and its 
pink-funnelled steamers are to be seen in 
every port on the Mediterranean, from Gi- 


boy’s name 


braltar to Alexandria; some of them are 
1000 tons burden, and all are built of iron. 
The founders of another line of steamers be 
gan in a less humble way. They possessed 
some wealth, and opened steam traftie with 
a few ports on the coast; then they sent 
tive steamers across the Atlantie—an un 
dertaking regarded at the time with more 
concern than an expedition to the pole is 
looked upon to-day; and now they possess a 
fleet of steamers numbering about forty, the 
largest being about 5000 tons burden, and 
the smallest 1000 tons. Prodigious success 
has attended these old ship-owners. Cai 
rying over 2,000,000 passengers, they have 
not lost the life of one through any fault of 
their own or their officers, and in forty years 
they have only lost four vessels 
Let us now glance at the arrangements 
for the landing and embarkation of passen 
gers. The difference between high water 
and low water is so vreat that entrance to 
| or from the docks can only be had when the 
tide is full, and for the same reason passengers 
can not be landed or taken on board vessels 
| at the sea-wall except at certain hours. The 
passenger traftic, both on the numerous fer 
ries and from ocean and coastwise steamers, 
jis too large and important for restrictions, 
and the difficulty was met aud removed by 
the construction of a tloating landing-stage, 
placed at a central part of the river-front, 
and connected with the masonry sea-wall 
by hinged bridges. The stage rose and fell 
with the tide; when the tide was high, the 
bridges were level with the sea-wall, and 
when it was low, they formed an inclined 
plane, affording at all times a sate and eom- 
modious way to or from the vessels moored 
alongside the stage. The earliest strneture 
being reserved for the ferry-boats, a second 
one was built a little to the south of the 
first for ocean and coastwise traftie, and 
after many years the two were united—an 
improvement whieh, with others in the ap- 
proaches and docks, cost $20,000,000. The 
completion of the alterations was to have 
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GRAVING-DOCKS. 


been celebrated in the antumn of 1874, and | 


the Duke of Edinburgh had accepted an in- 
Vitation to officiate, but an explosion of gas 
occurred, and the work was destroyed. As 
the disheartening news spread through the 
town, it was taken with ridicule and inere- 
dulity. “Tell us that the deep and broad 


Mersey is ablaze!” said the confident citi- | 


zen, With a pleasant touch of the Laneashire 
dialect in his voice, and he would not be- 
lieve until the flames were reflected in the 
sky and still more positive ocular proof was 


given. The famous Brasseys were employ- | 


ed to renew the structure, which was again 
completed in March, 1578, and it is the finest 
of the kind in the world. The new stage is 
2052 feet in length, and from x0 to over 100 
feet in width. The tloating power is sup- 
plied by iron pontoons, upon which are 
placed tive longitudinal iron kelsons twenty 
feet apart, and across the kelsons is a series 


of iron beams forming the support of the | 


greenheart planking constituting the deck. 
The entire structure is kept in position by 
several heavy moving chains attached to 
the masonry of the sea-wall, and by four 
iron booms. It is approached by seven iron 
bridges for pedestrians, and a floating-bridge 
300 feet long and 40 feet wide for vehicles. 
Nearly all the passenger traftie of the port 
is conducted by it, and not less than 50,000 
persous use it daily,one ferry alone carry- 
ing 28,000 in every twenty-four hours, or 


10,500,000 in a year. The passengers from 
|the American and other foreign steamers 
| are landed upon it by steam-tenders, which 
| illustrate by their defeetive form the amaz 
| ing conservatism and eyelessness to comfort 
| of the English in their travelling arrange- 
| ments. The only eabin is in the hold of the 
| boat, and the seats on deck are insufficient 
jand uncomfortable. When the passengers 
| are disembarked upon the stage, however, 
| the other provisions are found to be admira 
| ble. The baggage is carried by broad-backed 
| licensed porters from the tender into a large 
| well lighted and ventilated hall, the packages 
|} of each passenger are put together, an unn- 
sually courteous species of a customs officer 
}examines them, and when they are passed, 
the porters shoulder them and earry them 
to the eabs, which are waiting at the head 
of the bridges, charging twenty-four cents 
|for each trunk and twelve cents for each 
smaller package. These porters are unde 
police supervision, and are uniformed, wear- 
ing a numbered brass badge on the right 
arm, and a peaked cap with a broad red 
band; they dress in white mole-skin, and 
thongh most of them are under-sized, the 
ease with which they seize a monstrous 
| Saratoga, swing it upon their shoulders, and 
| trot up hill with it is surprising. 
| In addition to the Customs Boarding Sta- 
tion the stage is provided with spacious 
sheds for the shelter of passengers, refresh- 
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er-boxes, and offices in which parcels) er, which with hissing and coughing puts 


be left until called for or forwarded. 


is the appearance of a great barge, and 
ponderous bulk is unshaken in the heav- 

gale. There is animation 
| life in many varieties is discovered upon 


at all times, 


\ large proportion of the eagel crowd 
a nervous Hurry to catch a boat or 
n, and the anxiety 
ize removes the mask of self-con 
from the throng the 
o struts when he feels that he is be- 


about tickets o1 


ousness man 
» Jooked at resumes his natural sham- 
iy and ungraceful gait; the fastidious 
ing lady forgets her deportment, and 
thers her skirts in her hands to dash 
a departing steamer, her bland smile 
inging all unawares to an ominous and 
k vexation—conceit, affectation, and 

nsincerities fall off like scales, to be 
newed when the actors and actresses 

over and find that they are observed. 
Should our gentle reader stand and wateh 
ear Simpson’s Bow], he could not wish for 
i more stirring sight than that which sur- 
Parenthetically Simpson is 
i local oddity, mine host of the landing- 
refreshinent-rooms, Whose vagaries 
are mostly philanthropie, and the bowl] is 


rounds him. 
stage 


. wooden vessel for the reception of con- 
tributions to any charity that 
Last June the 
howl was put ont in behalf of the sutfer- 
s from the Haydock colliery explo- 
on; day after day the passers-by filled 
with coins varying in denominations 
farthings to sovereigns, and an 
amount equivalent to $5000 was collected in 
this simple way in one month. Previously 
t had done service for the sufferers of the 
Indian famine; and because it is placed at 
a busy part of the stage, and is inclosed by 
the beneficent atmosphere of charity, it is a 
good point of view. 

The sailor is omnipresent in Liverpool, and 
the landing-stage is a favorite haunt of his, 
where he may be seen coming ashore with 
the tan on his face and hands of the climes 
which Jean Ingelow prettily speaks of as 


may be 


pressing in its necessities. 


‘ 


from 


“that red land 

Where lovely mirage works a broidered hem 

To fringe with phantom palms a robe of sand.” 

coming home with his canvas bag thrown 
over his shoulder, his heart light, and the 
pent-up deviltry of a long voyage craving 
an escape. Ah! and Jack embarks again. 
It is the same old canvas bag that he car- 
ries With him, but the dissipations of the 
shore have altered him; his big blue eyes 

re not quite clear, and his complexion is 
not so honestly brown, On a calm evening 
one can hear him and his mates singing as 
they chase one another around the capstan 
and drag the anchor up; and the same wind 





that floats this music brings to the ears the | 


up sails, works the cables, and does most of 
the things that belong to the crew on the 
Now 


us with a clay pipe in 


older-fashioned ships. a evrizzled vet- 
eran saunters past 


his mouth and his hands in his pockets; he 














pe 


TOWN-LALL, FROM ST. GEORGE'S ORESOENT. 


critically examines the various eraft in the 
river, and turns a weather-wise eye up to 
the sky, shaking his head dubionusly at the 
evmuli which are sendding in from the west. 
The sea and its messengers have still a 
charm for him, though they have twisted 
him with rheumatism and left his frame 
like a shattered hulk. But what a differ- 
ence there is between the nautical life 
|} known to him, who now looks back upon 
the bitterest experiences with the tender 
regret into which memory betrays us, and 
| the nautical life dreamed of and longed for 
| by the school-boys who frequent the land- 
|ing-stage and watch with ambitious desire 
| the coming and going of the ships! What 
a difference indeed! and yet only that of 
the world untried and the aching disap- 
pointment of the world grown familiar. 
| As if to broaden the shadow, two baneful 
touters of a sailors’ boarding-house slouch 
| by, uneasy under the gaze of a policeman, 
|and their coarse faces make us think pity- 
ingly of the hapless prey that falls to them. 
| Here is a string of emigrants bound for the 
|Inman steamer that lies off the stage 
| Norsemen with knee-breeches, red or green 
vests, rows of buttons, and fresh, windy- 
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looking faces framed in yellow hair; chubby 
baby emigrants and withered old dames too 
frail for the severity of the passage; beetle- 
browed, iron featured, bearded Muscovites, 
whose fur-trimmed, voluminous garments 
intimate how wild the climate of the steppes 
is; stolid peasants from Northern Germany ; 
and overdressed L[rish girls, who have been 
visiting the old country, and are returning 
to break the hearts of the unhappy house- 
keepers into whose service they enter. Min- 
vling with these alien and vet familiar char- 
acters is the homogeneous Liverpool crowd 
of brisk commercial gentlemen, whose dress 
is the perfection of the tailors art, their 
Albert coats fitting them like a glove, and 
the trousers idealizing their nether extrem- 


ities; no matter what the weather is, these 


“swells” wear the glossiest of “top” hats, 
and a rose or «a bunch of geranium adorns 
the silk lapels of their coats. Other con- 
stituents of the crowd are the clerks in suits 


of rough tweed, with low-crowned felt hats, | 


and short brier pipes in their mouths; sub- 
stantial girls and matrons with rosy cheeks 
and blue eyes, and dresses of quiet-colored 


fabrics; tremendous market-women, with | 


wicker baskets balanced upon their heads, 
and short petticoats expanded by the anach- 
ronistie crinoline; the dreadful little “cad,” 


with loud-patterned clothing and murder- | 


ous carelessness of the Queen’s English; 
shoe-blacks in the red uniform of the bri- 
gade; river pilots with purple faces, and 
voices that seem to come from the abdo- 


men; pitiably ragged urchins, who. offer | 


fusees at two boxes for a penny; and yet 
more dilapidated mud-larks, who willingly 
scramble in the oozy mud along the river- 
wall for any copper thrown to them. 
Considering how large the trattic is, the 
commotion is nothing to what it would be 
in America. The whistle of the steamers is 
not used as a signal, except during fogs, and 





WAPPING DOCK AND WAREUOUSES, 


only while the gangway is in position are | 


passengers allowed to embark or disembark, 
any violation of the rule being attended by 
the arrest of the offender and his punish- 
ment with all the certainty that gives Eng- 
lish law its reality and eftieacy. The ferry 
to Woodside, a district of Birkenhead, is 
perfect in its equipment and management. 
The boats are similar to the American mod 
el; they are all built of iron, and have twin 
engines, Which enable one paddle-wheel to 
be worked independently of the other; a 
telegraph communicates the captain’s o1 
ders to the engineer; the steering is done 
hy steam; smokers are strictly contined to 
the extreme ends of the deck; ladies have 


a separate cabin, and a spacious deck house 


and promenade is provided for both sexes. 
But the Woodside ferry is alone, and the 
others are very far behind it. 

At the head of the bridges leading to and 
from the stage there is a carriage concourse, 
well paved and well lighted, and surround- 
ed by an ornamental wall of brick with 
stone facings. This is the terminus of sev- 
eral omnibus lines; and at one side of it is 


ja small building used for salt-water bath- 


ing, under the management of the corpora- 
tion. The landing-stage and all the dock 
estate on both sides of the river are owned 
and administered by a body known as the 
Mersey Dock and Harbor Board, which also 
controls the pilots, and assesses and receives 
all dues of the port. It consists of twenty- 
four members, all of whom are honorary in 
their capacity; four are nominated by the 
Conservancy Commissioners of the Mersey, 
and the other twenty are elected by the 
dock rate-payers. Despite the variety of 
interests involved and the immensity of the 


| trust, no scandalous charge has ever been 


brought against the administration, which 
is solely for the benefit of the port and the 
country. The value of the estate is about 
one hundred million dollars, and the income 
is about five million dollars annually. The 
docks extend for 
more than six 
miles in a contin- 
uous line, and com- 
prise about four 
hundred and twen- 
ty acres—t wo hun- 
dred and fifty-five 
acres, with eight- 
een miles of quay 
margin, being on 
the Liverpool side, 
and one hundred 
and sixty - five 
acres, With nine 
miles of quay mar- 
gin, on the Birken- 
head side of the 
river. The total 
quay margin along- 
side of which ships 
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be 


moored is twenty-seven miles, and 
ery quay is built of solid masonry, granite 
The dry or 


vsraving” docks also are formed of mason- 


iy the commonest material. 


iy ind a large iron steamer inclosed in one, 
3 th her Titanie proportions fully revealed, 
& isight to remember. The quays are all 
i vered by substantial sheds or warebouses. 


ose of the new corn dock being ten stories 


veh, with a cellar below the water-level. 





A WOODSIDE 


The corn is conveyed from the vessel by hy- 
draulie machinery into the cellar, which is 
rat-proof and water-tight, and thence if is 
raised by an elevator, at the rate of ten tons 
Lminute, to the parts of the building pre- 
pared for its storage, the capacity of the 
varehouses being about one hundred and 
sixty-five thousand quarters. 


lhe Jack Tars are so numerous an element 
of the population, and so inestimably valu- 
ible in contributing to the prosperity of the 
port, that they are recognized in several in 
stitutions established for their comfort and 
protection, one of the best being the Sailors’ 
Home, in Canning Place, a building which 
covers the whole ofa block. Assoonasa ship 





enters port she is boarded by an official, who 
transfers the men’s baggage to the Home, 
ind makes a small advanee on account of 
their wages, if they need it. At the Home 
each man has a room or cabin to himself, 





ie | supplied with eots, chairs, and dressing-ta- 
i The dining hall is on the third of the 
live stories, and long tables are ranged across 
it, with a separate one at the head for the 
use of masters and mates. The fare is whole- 
some in quality and unlimited in quantity. 


les. 
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Breakfast is at a quarter past eight, dinnei 
at noon, tea at five, and supper at half past 
nine o'clock, and the dishes consist of soups, 
fish, poultry, joints, and puddings.  Intoxi 
cating liquors are not sold or allowed, ex 
cept ou Christimas-day, when Jack is gratu 
itously supplied with both grog and tobacco 
In the way of amusements, there are music 
al and dramatic entertainments, a reading 


room, a library, and a smoking-room. 








WN 


FERRY-BOAT. 


the way of didactics, lectures are given in 
connection with private lessons on marine 
engines, nautical astronomy, navigation, and 
all that may become a good sailor, the fees 
being compatible with the pupils’ means. 
dollars a 
three dollars ap- 
which makes the Home 


The charges for board are font 


week to seamen, and to 


prentices—a tariff 


almost self-supporting. In 1877, 9823 “A. 
Bs,” or able-bodied men, availed them- 
selves of the advantages offered, and 301 


“O.S.’s,” or ordinary seamen ; $259,760 were 
deposited in the savings-bank, which, with 
a money-order office in the building, is of 
incaleulable benefit; cash deposited can be 
drawn at any sea-port in the kingdom, and 
Afte1 
having been paid off, the sailor is obliged to 


three per cent. interest is allowed, 


pass through the savings-bank, and seeing 
his mates depositing a part of their wages, 
to follow their example. 
Money-ordets on other ports are issued free 


he is tempted 
of charge, and the inmates are, thus ena- 
bled to transmit them to their families and 
friends without running the risk of leaving 
the Home in search of a post-office and be- 
ing waylaid by thieves. Queen Victoria is 
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the chief patroness of the Home, and its 
management is in the hands of Mr. Thomas 
Hanmer, under the supervision of the lead- 
ing merchants and ship-owners of the town, 
ineluding Charles M‘Iver, one of the found- 
ers and owners of the Cunard line, William 
Inman, founder and owner of the Inman 
line, and J. H. Ismay, one of the founders 
and owners of the White Star line. ‘These 
gentlemen are especially qualified by a life- 
long experience to deal with sailors, and the 
plans they have carried out in Liverpool for 
ameliorating the condition of the sea-farer 
are beyond criticism. Most of the transat- 
lantic steamers dock at the north end of the 
town, and the present Home being at the 
south end,a branch has been built in Luton 
Street, which is within ten or fifteen min- 
utes’ walk of the Cunard, Inman, National, 
Leyland, and American lines of steamers. 
The branch is tive stories high, and the ma- 





8’ HOME, 


| terial is brick of different colors—a style 

| growing in English popularity. It has ae- 

|ecommodations for one hundred and forty 

| seamen and four mates, with offices for the 

| Board of Trade, reading-rooms, cofiee-rooms, 
a library, and smoking-rooms. 

In the river there are four ships devoted 
to the edueation of boys for the sea, The 
Conway trains the sons of gentlemen for the 
position of officers, the Indefatigable is in- 
tended for poorer boys, and the Akbar and 
Clarence ave reformatories for Protestant and 
Roman Catholie juvenile offenders respect- 
ively. On the borders of Newsham Park, in 
a very pretty situation, is the Seamen’s Or- 
phanage —a praiseworthy and extensive 
charity, which is familiar by name, at least, 
to all who have travelled on the Atlantic. 
Every ocean steamer collects contributions 
from the passengers for it, and it is the ben- 
eficiary of those mid-ocean entertainments 

















ich are a delighttul feature of the voyage 
cross.” Sothern has played Lord Dun- 
reary in a bleak northwester for it, Albani 
is sung for it amid the bluster and uneasi- 
ss of the “roaring forties,” and itinerant 
ent of all kinds, from the low level of ne- 
ro minstrelsy to the poetic and lyric heights 
f Ristori, Nilsson, and Salvini, has been vol- 
teered aboard ship in its behalf. Here, 
rain, the management is intrusted to ship- 
vners, captains, and others connected with 
interests Whose servants the institution 

s intended to benefit. 
Though Liverpool has no cathedral of 
ediwval splendor, and few structures ante- 
ting the present century, it is a handsome 
d substantially built town, with many ir- 
vular and precipitous streets. The later 
ections indicate the art which 
wevails among English architects, and com- 
ne the utilitarian element with the beauty 
if a eorreet and sincere style. The com- 
material a soft yellow or gray 
iidstone, relieved by pilasters of blne or 


ambition 


nonest is 


d granite; the forms oftenest adopted are 
Gothie and the 

th now and then an example of that an 
themin stone, the superb Corinthian. There 
many in the world 
chaste, harmonious, massive, and forcibly 
wautifulas St. George’s Hall, in Lime Street. 
It is 500 feet long, and the eastern facade 
a prostylar colonnade, with sixteen 
tuted columns raised upon a wide sweep of 
steps from a broad space in front, upon whieh 
ire equestrian statues of the Queen and her 
late The southern portico sur- 
mounts another pedestal of steps 150 feet 
vide, ending in a pediment, the entablature 


the Norman Renaissance, 


re not buildings 


sO 
forms 


consort. 
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of which is enriched by large sculptures ex 
ecuted the direction of Sir Charles 
Eastlake, the subjects being allegorical of 
Within there 
isa great hall 190 feet long and 80 feet wide. 
The ceiling is a continuous arch &2 feet 
from the floor, elaborately decorated, and 
supported by two rows of polished granite 


under 


Britannia’s reach and power, 


columns, with statuary in marble panels be- 
tween them; among others one figure, by 
Noble, of Sir Robert Peel, another of Ste- 
phenson, by Gibson, and another of the late 
Lord Derby. At the north end of the hall 


lis the great organ, which cost $50,000, and 


includes a pedal organ, solo organ, swell or- 
gan, and choir organ. It has four rows of 
keys, from GG to A in altissimo, sixty-three 
notes, and two octaves and a half in pedals, 
from CCC to F, thirty notes. There are 
8000 pipes, from thirty-two feet to three- 
eighths of an inch in length, and 10% stops, 
wind being supplied by a steam-engine ot 
The hall used 
for banqueting and other festivals. The 
concert hall in another part of the building 
is an elliptical apartment of very beautiful 
proportions, with about 1400 seats, and else- 
under the magnificent roof are the 
court, the civil court, the 
court, the library, the grand jury“voom, and 
the court of the Duchy of Lancaster. The 
eastern fagade is on a spacious square, at 


six horse-power, grand 


Is 


where 


crown sheriff's 


the farther side of which is the new dépot 


land hotel of the London and Northwestern 





LIME STREET. 


Railway—a building after the French Re- 


naissance, with a frontage of 317 feet and a 
height of 81 feet. 

To the north of this, upon a column 118 
of the Duke of Wel- 


feet high, is a statue 
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THE EXOHANGE, 





lington, cast from cannon captured at Wa- | vid Roberts, Ansdell, Poynter, and Birket 

terloo—a material poetically meet for the | Foster. 

perpetuation of the outward form of such a About a mile away is the noble brown- 

man—and behind the column are three light | stone building of the Liverpool College, on 

stone, large, graceful structures, in which | Show Street, which embodies in its design 

are consolidated the popular agencies for | the hair-splitting but all-potent subdivisions 

the encouragement of art, science, and liter- | of English society, and consists of three sepa * 
ature, that have never lacked the most gen- | rate schools. The Upper School has two di 
erous patronage in Liverpool. The Free | visions, in which, according to the catalogue, 
Library and Museum is the farthest west, | “the pupils are on terms of perfect social 
and was given to the town by the Anglo- | equality,” one division preparing pupils for : 
American banker Sir William Brown, to | the universities, and the other for commer ba 
whom it cost $200,000, The library depart- | cial pursuits; the Middle School gives “a 
ment has a reading-room with 50,000 vol- | complete commercial education ;’ and the 
umes and accommodations for 600 readers, | Lower School “ provides a practical educa- 
most of whom belong to the industrial class- | tion for the trading classes,” the distinction 
es. It hasa free school of science connected | between a complete commercial education 
with it, and the demands upon it have been | and a practical education not being very ‘ 
so far in excess of its capacity that a new | clear tous. Different charges are made foi 
reading-room, doubling the accommoda- | each grade, and allowances are made in fa- 

tions, has been built in the form of a rotun- | vor of the sons of clergymen and younget 

da upon adjoining ground. The books are | sons. Thus the full fees for a boy in the Up- 

not allowed to be taken away, but there are | per School are twenty-two guineas per an- 

branch lending libraries at the north and | num, but a third son is admitted for eight- 

south ends of the town, where, upon the | een guineas, or a fourth son for fourteen 
recommendation of two householders, vol- | guineas. 

umes are gratuitously loaned for home read- The grandeur of the town is more ap- 

ing. The museum is furnished with an/ parent, however, in the commercial quar- 
aquarium, the extensive natural history col- | ter—in the sumptuous offices and on the a 
lection made by the late Earl of Derby, and | new Exchange—than in other directions, for a 
the famons and priceless Mayer collection | Trade is enthroned, with Cotton for prime : 
of Egyptian, Roman, and British antiquities. | minister, in Liverpool, and art is pursued for 

Next to the New Reading-room, which is a| diversion. The Exchange and the Town 

memorial to a useful member of the library | hall form a hollow square, with a fine mon- 
committee, is the Art Gallery, the gift of Sir | ument to Nelson in the centre, and the open 

Andrew Barclay Walker, a local brewer and | space is called, from the character of its pave- 

ex-mayor, Which contains a permanent ex-| ment, the Flags, whereon gather the spruce 

hibition, including works by all the old Ital- | emissaries of the great mercantile houses to 








ian masters, Benjamin West, Armitage, Da-| transact their business, with a quiet and 
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OULLEGE, SHOW STREERT, 


earnest activity from whieh the stock 
srokers of Wall Street might take a lesson. 
Between ten and three o’clock the scene is 
brilliant, and there is always behind it the 
satisfaction and dismay of those struggles 
with changing fortune which are hidden in 
the philosophie and well-bred placidity of 
the participants. 

Atter the new public offices in Dale Street 
and St. George’s Hall, the Exchange Build- 
ings are the handsomest in town. They 
cover two acres of land; their style is the 
recurrent French Renaissance, and the ma- 
terial a pale soft stone. The news-room is 
unusually splendid. It is seventy-five feet 
high, contains 1500 square yards, and is light- 
ed by a central dome of stained glass, which 
sheds warm hues on the profuse decorations, 


BROWN FREE LIBRARY; NEW 
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\ prosperous multitude fills this neigh 
boerhood. Castle Street, Lord Street, and 
Bold Street, in the vit IE V, are bordered by 
tempting shops, and the sidewalks swarm 
with well-dressed yt destrians; but while no 
English crowd has the color, vivaeity, o1 
dramatic impressiveness of the impatient 
strealn on Broadway, that of Liverpool has 
less provincialism and more energy than 
any other north of the Strand. 
has lovely suburbs, among others, West Det 
by, Hoylake, Garston, Hale, Childwall, and 
Woolton, where the merchant princes live in 


The town 


houses set amid the umbrageous privacy of 
magnificent parks. 

But Liverpool is iniquitous, and the phase 
of life revealed in Seotland Road is pecul 
larly revolting, not so much from its poy 
erty and squalor, the sad attendants of all 
large cities, as from its utter and irreme 
diable brutality. A journalistic friend of 
mine assures me that the leering, pallid, 
hollow-cheeked rough of New York is more 
offensive than his congener mn Liverpool; 
that the former assumes the dress of a gen 
tleman, and speaks of himself as one, while 
the latter has some sort of a frank recogni 
tion of his nature and position. If one is 
at all worse than the other, it appears to us 
to be the Liverpool species, however; and 
an amusement in which he develops him 
self and has the advantage of the Ameri 
can is wife-beating. A walk down Scot 
land Road on Monday mornings shows an 
extraordinary number of women bearing in 
bandaged heads and black eyes the testi 
mony of the rough’s Sunday recreation ; and 
the women fight fiercely and frequently 
among themselves, no less than four com 
bats of Amazons coming under our observa 
tion within halfan hour one evening. At 
every street corner there is a flaring pub 
lic-house or saloon, and strong drink is 
consumed in larger quantities than else 
where in Great Britain. As a natural con 
sequence of this drunkenness, the work- 
house, or paupers’ retreat, is the most ex 
tensive in the kingdom; and Liverpool, 
despite her prosperity and grandeur, is af- 
flicted with incomparable poverty. 
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A CHAPTER IN THE 
: ier family of aunts is ranked the highest 
amony insects. The geologist tells us 
that this family does not date very far back | 
in the world’s history. The lowest forms 
of the hymenoptera appear in the Juras- 
sic period, but the ants do not make their 
appearance until the tertiary period, while 
other orders of insects have been found in 
the carboniferous era, and some even in the 
Devonian formation. 


The anatomist shows us that the nervous 


system of the ant is highly organized, that 


SLAVE-MAKING ANT. . 


the cerebral ganglia are well developed, | 
evincing an intellectual superiority over the 
rest of the insect world. 

Eminent naturalists, especially in Enrope, | 
have devoted almost their entire lives to | 
the study of these interesting creatures, but 
in our own country observers have not had 
the time or patience for such exclusive at- 
tention to this family; hence there is much 
conflicting testimony, especially with regard 
to the habits of the slave-making species 

-Formica sanguinea, 

In the following pages I shall give a brief 
account of the wonderful wars and con- 
quests over other tribes made by a powerful 
colony of this slave-making species. It is 
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mencing the Ist of July and extending into 
August. 

The nest was in a grove that surrounds 
the house, and must have contained several 
thousand working inhabitants. About fifty 
feet from the nest of red slave-makers was 
a nest of black ants (Formica nigra), and | 
should judge this colony to be fully as large 
and strong as that of the red ants. 

Externally the two nests did not differ 
very much. The red ants raised a slight 
mound, while the blacks had simple exca- 
vations about the roots of an oak-tree. 
These two nests had been under my ob 
servation for at least three years, and yet 
L more than half doubted that these reds 
were really slave-makers. The blacks 
were my favorites, being so much more 
quiet and steady in their habits. A 
black searcely ever attempted to bite my 
hand, even if T used him quite roughly, 
but the reds would resent a slight provo- 
cation. Ihave had my gloved hand al 
most covered with the angry fellows, 
biting and holding on to my glove, sim- 
ply because Luncovered one of the closed 
entrances to their dwelling. [have some- 
times allowed one to bite my hand, and 
found it could hurt considerably, and that 
it left a small purple spot where its man- 
dibles had pierced. 

It is stated in scientific works that col- 
onies of the red ant often move, and carry 
their larve and pupe to other nests. Up 
to this summer I shonld have coneurred 
in the above statement, as I had several 
times encountered a trail of red ants car- 
rying larvee and pupae, and had traced the 
trail from its starting-point, and found 
only red ants emerging from excavations 
among rubbish, and so concluded that 
these ants were simply moving; but a 
closer and more careful study of their 
habits has convinced me that this opinion 
was founded on superticial observation. 
On a sultry afternoon, the first day of 
July, L was lazily sauntering in the grove, 
when, on looking down, I fonnd, to my sur- 
prise, that I was in the midst of a battle- 
field, A powerful army of red ants had in- 
vaded the dominions of the black colony 
which for three years past I had had a kind 
of supervision over. I had often brought 
plants covered with aphides—the immortal 
Linneeus called these aphides the ants’ cows 
—and stuck the plants into the earth around 
their dwelling, and had given them sugar, 
and had driven and carried toads from their 
nest which were devouring them. In short, 
I had become very much interested in and 
quite attached to this colony, but I was 





the result of several weeks’ close observa- 
tion, to the exclusion of all other werk, com- 


powerless to aid them now. I could only 
| look on in wonder and astonishment. 
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\ around the foot of the 
ree the battle was raging, and no place for 
my foot without 

I found in 


iit pitted against a black; 


yard or more 


e sole of crushing the 


ombatants. every Instance a 


red 


two 





solmetimes 
which 
the black was soon dispatched, For 
I watehed the contliet: all 


round me the combatants locked in a close 


red ones against one black, in 
__ 
iree hours 
mbrace, rolling and tumbling about, never 
eparating until one was killed, and often 
he dead vietim had fastened with so tirm a 


old on his adversary that it was with the 


‘ itmost difticulty that he could free himselt 
from his death-grip. 

The sun went down, and the gathering 
irkness compelled me to leave my post of 
servation, but as long as I could see, the 
outliet was as fierce as when I first beheld 
t I now picked up several of the wan 

riors, but so intent were they in their terri 

ble struggle that my handling did not di- 

vert them in the least. I carried several 

pairs into the house, placed them under a 
3 
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large oval glass (the cover of a fernery) on 
a marble-topped table, and watched the 
contliet. 

I found I had ten black and ten red war- 
riors, not engaged in a general mélée, but 
each intent upon killing his own adversary. 
It was fully an hour before the first warrior 
was killed—a red has at last dispatched his 
black not with 
killing him, he tears his legs from his body 
and severs his antennwe. After convincing 
himself that he is really dead, he looks 
around at the other warriors which are still 
closely locked in their dreadful embrace, 
and now he hurries from one couple to an- 
other, as if to see where his services are 
Vou. LVIII.—No. 344.—12 


antagonist, and satistied 
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most needed. He tinds a couple whose 
struggles are nearly over—a black is fast 


ened with a death-grip to his adversary’s 

fore leg. The red hero soon severs the head : 

from the black soldier, and leaves it hang- i 

ing to the leg of his dying comrade. He 

now goes to another couple who are stil \ 

hereely contending; he seizes the black, 

and now all three roll and tumble about to- 

vether:; but the black is soon killed, and, as 

in the other case, his mandibles are locked 

on his adversary’s leg. But this time our 

hero does not sever the head from the black 

soldier, but leaves his comrade to free him 4 

self as best he can, while he goes to the as 

sistance of a third less fortunate brother, 

Where the black seems to have the better 

of his antagonist. Here a long struggle 

ensues, and now another red soldier has dis 

preete hed his opponent, and he comes to the 

struggling three, moves about them in an 

excited manner, with his mandibles streteh- 

ed wide apart, waiting his opportunity to 

fasten them on the black; he finds his 
a 
4 
} 
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chance, seizes him between the thorax and 4 
but 
the dying black does not relax his hold of 


abdomen, and severs the body in two; 


the first antagonist, and they die together. 
I now leave the tierce combatants .or the 
night. In the morning I find that every 
black is killed, and four red are 
dead, and two others can not long survive. 
The legs and antennw and mutilated bod- f 
ies of the dead warriors are strewn about, | 


soldiers 


every fragment showing conspicuously on 
the white marble. Out of the twenty, four- 
teen are dead and two nearly lifeless—only 
four have survived. I put some drops of 
water and moistened sugar under the glass 


for the surviving heroes: two find the wa- 
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ter and drink. 
tield. 


be seeh, but 


I now repair to the battle- 
The struggle is over—not a black to 
a column of the red invaders 
is emerging from a large cavity that leads 
tothe numerous galleries and under-ground 
chambers of these industrious blacks, and 
each invader is carrying a larva or pupa. 
I follow the column, which is from four 
to five inches in width, to the nest of red 
ants mentioned. There is a wide 
opening in the side of this nest, down which 
they all disappear and leave their burdens, 
All day 
long these powerful marauders are engaged 
in this work. 


before 


and again start for more plunder. 


They carry a larva or pupa 
carefully, and drop it on being disturbed. 
But what this mean? Every little 
while a red warrior comes out with a black 
bundle, whieh he carries as carefully as he 
does the pupa or larva. I step him to in- 
quire into the matter; he drops his bundle, 
which immediately unrolls, and lo! it is a 
lively black ant, apparently unhurt, and, to 
my eye, no way different from the warrior 
with whom he was so fiercely fighting. 

The books which I have read on the sub- 
ject inform me that “the red ants earry the 
pupe and larvee of the blacks to their nest, 
where they rear them for slaves, but they 
never capture the adult ant, for it would 


does 


| covering 3 
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By this time I have become so much inter- 
ested in the red warriors, which I had here- 
tofore rather avoided, that I resolved to de- 
vote my time to them, so I keep a daily ree- 
ord of their behavior. This record would 
be much too long for a magazine article, so I 
will make extracts from it. 

On the 3d and 4th of July the soldiers were 
very quiet, scarcely one to be seen, as if they 
were resting after their great raid of the Ist 
and 2d. 

On the evening of the 4th the blacks 
the Jarge main entrance through 
Which the larve and pupe had been ear- 
ried, and compel all the inhabitants to go 
in and out through another smaller door 
While this entrance is being closed, two or 
three of the red soldiers stand just within 
the doorway and help to arrange the sticks 
which the blacks bring. Occasionally a 
red soldier which has been meandering 
about the premises comes to the nearly 
closed entrance as if he would like to pass 
in; immediately the antenna of one of the 
guard within is thrust through a small 
opening, and the one outside touches the 
antenna with his own, and then walks 
away and passes through the side door. 

After the entrance is closed I remove the 
this great commotion 
among the soldiers; a large number rush 
out and run about in an excited manner. 
Finding nothing on which to vent their 


close 


makes a 


ms? 


rage, they soon become quiet; some re 
turn within, but a good number stay out 
and assist the blacks in reclosing the en- 
trance. First they bring sticks from an 
inch to three inches in length and lay 
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4 
4 
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not stay in the new home if they did.” But 
these ants certainly carried a great number 
of adult blacks to their nest, and Lam quite 
sure they did not run away, but staid and 
helped to nurse and feed the larve. I cap- 
ture several of the red marauders with their 
victims, and place them under the glass. 
The reds now pay no attention to the blacks, 
but simply try to make theirescape. I take 
larvees and lay them on a leaf, and put them 
under the glass also, and place moistened 
sugar in their reach. Very soon the blacks 
are feeding the helpless larve. I remove 
the glass cover; the reds immediately run 
away, but the blacks stay and continue to 
sip the moistened sugar and feed the young. 
I hold a magnifying-glass over them, and 
tind the little larve raise up their heads and 
open their mouths to be fed, very much like 
young birds. ITnow take the larva, togeth- 


er with the nurses, and place them near the | 
I soon lose sight of the | 


nest of red ants. 
nurses, but the larve are quickly taken into 
the nest by the red soldiers. 


them across the opening, not in any 

regular order; often the end of one of 

the sticks is pulled in by those within, 

and the other end left sticking out. 
All sorts of material is brought and piled 
on to the sticks—pieces of dried leaves, and 
a buttertly’s wing nearly two inches across, 
small pebbles and clumps of earth, and one 
brings a cherry stone; now a red soldier 
has found a piece of anthracite coal an ineh 
in length and half an inch in thickness; it 
lies nearly two feet away from the entrance; 
he walks over and around it, and tries it 
with his mandibles as if taking its dimen- 
sions; he leaves it, and I lose sight of him 
among the busy toilers; but very soon a 
large foree of workers, both black and red, 
have surrounded this piece of coal; it is 
jagged and irregular in outline, thus aftord- 
ing places for the workers to fasten their 
mandibles. They move it a few inches, 


and now a tuft of stiff grass is in the way ; 


they drop the coal, and some pass over 
and others around the tuft; back they 
come and again seize it, but evidently the 
workers are of two minds, a part of them 
are determined to lift it over, and the oth- 


| ers are equally determined to take it round 
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e grass on & comparatively smooth road, 
\fter several ineftectual attempts to lift it 
er, they finally give up and join the oth- 
sintaking it round. At last the feat is ac 
iplished; this great weight is placed ove 
entrance, as if to hold the other materi- 
n place, and to prevent another such ca- 
istrophe—the sudden sweeping away of 
r work. And I respect their industry 
d courage sufficiently to leave them for 
iis evening in their imaginary safety. 
foward noon of the next day the blacks 
vn the large entrance, dragging the mate- 
il with which it is closed to one side; and 
ow the soldiers come out in full foree, and 
ivch in a straight line to a spot about 
THIrty feet distant: here they diverge, and 
seem to be hunting over the ground; soon 
they find a small colony of blacks. The 
vreatest excitement now prevails among 
the invaders; some are passing down the 
nain entrance, while others are rushing 
ibout with extended mandibles prepared 
for contliet; but the blacks are escaping 
from another opening a few inches distant, 
not trying to defend their young in the 
least. Very soon the marauders emerge, 
each with a larva or pupa. Those outside, 
seeming satistied that there will be no bat 
tle, quiet down and join the ranks in rav- 
wing the nest. In less than an hour the 
spoils are all taken; and the marauders, not 
satistied in sacking so small a settlement, 
igain form in line and march directly to 
another colony a few feet beyond 
the one they have so recently plun- 
dered. They go so directly to this 
spot that it looks as if it must have 
been a preconcerted plan. This col- 
ony also proves to be a small one, 
ind the inhabitants all flee, leaving 
the young to be captured. In less 
than two hours the spoilers have 
transferred the young to their own 
nest; and now, apparently satistied 
with their day’s work, they make prepara- 
tion to close the entrance—the blacks are 


clearing the passages which their masters | 


have littered while carrying in their booty. 
{s soon as the passages are cleared, a large 
force is engaged in closing the entrance, 
and this proves to be a permanent closing. 
About the same hour, for several days in 
succession, the blacks continue to pile ma- 
terial on and around this closed door; but 
only a few inches distant from this a small 
opening is being greatly enlarged, which 
leads to several different galleries. 

I supply the ants with coarse granulated 
sugar; they immediately commence to carry 
grain by grain to their store-house. Oceca- 
sionally I notice that an ant carries a grain 
opposite to the nest and drops it, and then 
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issand, IT inow mix sand and sugar togeth- 
er; the sand is left or thrown away, the 
sugar only is taken to the nest. Some ob 
servers are inclined to think that ants do not 
store up food, and every thing that is taken 
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to the nest is for building purposes. If this 
were true, the sand would not be discarded 

I dissolve sugar with a few drops of wa 
ter, aul place it on an oak leaf; a large 
number of black ants, and a yellow species 
about the same size as the blacks, surround 
the edge of the sirup, jostling and crowd 
ing one another, and some that can not fine 
a place on the leaf mount the backs of the 
others and reach down to obtain a share. 
These are the nurses that feed the larvie 
Their honey-sacs soon round ont almost to 
bursting, and now they go thus heavily 


~4 


HONEY-SAO AND STOMAOH OF RED ANT, 


}laden to the nest. I notice at the entrance 
| through which they pass a number of red 
| soldiers stationed like a guard, with their 
| heads thrust out, acting as if they would 
| like to stop this line of honey-bearers ; they 
touch them with their antennw, and some- 
ltimes one puts his fore-feet against the 
| shoulders of a nurse, but uses no real vio- 
jlence to detain her. Most of the nurses 
pass in regardless of these demonstrations, 
| but occasionally one stops and puts her 
ornoange to the soldier's, and feeds him in the 
| young soldiers which the nurses are about 
| weaning, but they are so old that I can see 
ino difference in their looks’or general be- 
|havior from the rest. Huber, and othet 


| observers state that the nurse assists the 


same way she does a larva. These may be 


returns to the sugar and takes the next to} young ant to escape from its pupa case, and 


the nest. I moisten the end of my pencil 
and pick up the discarded grain, and find it 


| feeds it for several days thereafter. But it 
lis quite remarkable that a red soldier sel- 
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dom partakes of the sirup or honey from the | 
leaf, vet he often takes grains of sugar to | 
store away, and will assist in taking a large | 
lump to the nest. | 

The sluggish oak moth (Dryocampa sena- 
foria) atforded the ants a rare harvest. 
rhis moth deposits her eggs on the under | 
side of the oak leaf, aud she is so sleepy | 
during the day that she will not stir when | 
the leaf is picked from the tree, and she will 
even submit to being drowned without a 
struggle rather than make the effort to 
rouse up and tly. So, on throwing one of 


these moths near the nest, it is soon sur- 
rounded with ants, and before it fairly wak- 
ens several pairs of mandibles are fastened | 
so firmly on its body and head that its fee- | 
ble struggles are of no avail. These moths 
are always taken into the nest head-tirst ; | 
several times I have turned a moth round | 
just as the ants reached the entrance with | 
it, but they would immediately turn it head- | 
first, seeming to know as well as I did that | 
this was the only way that it could be car- | 
ried through the narrow passage. | 


But they do not seein to manifest so much | 


is unearthed, and two inches or more of this 
is dead. There is considerable excitement 
around the nest; they are evidently making 
preparations for storing this huge monster. 
A company are carrying a stick into the 
nest as thick as my little finger, and over 
an inch in length; they soon return and 
take several smaller sticks, as if they were 
building a new apartment. 

It is now four o’clock, and their progress 


}is so slow with the worm that I fear I shall 
| not see the termination of the unearthing, 


so I take a small pair of forceps and assist 
the workers in pulling the worm ont. 


| There were about two inches remaining in 


the earth, and I found I had to exert a lit- 
tle strength in extracting it. This end is 


|still alive and squirming. The worm is 


very large, full six inches in length. Much 
excitement now prevails among the work- 
ers, they act very much like the slave- 
makers when they are capturing another 
tribe. In less than two minutes from the 
time I extract the worm a large force of 
workers has come from the nest; not half 
the number can assist in carrying the worm 


aie 


reason in taking an earth-worm to the nest. | at the same time, but they act as relays. 
Several red ants are coming on a gravel-| About an equal number are at each end, 
walk with a worm about three inches in| fewer toward the middle. They all pull in 
length ; they move along the walk very well | the same direction; this makes a loop of the 


indeed, all working in concert; but soon | 
they reach the border of dwarf iris, and are | 
brought to a stand-still by making a loop | 
of the worm round a stem of iris, about the | 
same number of ants pulling at each end, | 
neither party knowing enough to let one | 
end drop. ‘They try to raise it over the | 
plant, which is about six inches high; when | 
they get nearly to the top, something always | 
happens to bring it down to the ground. | 
Chis is repeated full twenty times; at last | 
the strongest party are at one end, and now 
they soon pull it round the iris, and quickly 
disappear with it in the nest. | 
But the most remarkable feat of this kind | 
was performed by another colony of ants 
aw species that [do not know—a trifle longer 


} 
but more slender than F. sanguinea, It has | 
a black head and abdomen and a russet- | 
brown thorax, aud seems to be the most in- | 
telligent species which I have observed. | 
This species also has its nest in a border | 
of dwarf iris, about fifty yards from 
the slave-owners. Some five feet 
trom the nest I notice a number of 
these ants congregated in the grass 
pulling away at an earth-worm. 
About two inches is unearthed, the 
remaining part is in the ground. 
Several ants are removing the earth 
trom around the worm, while many 
others are holding on to it to pre- 
vent its crawling back. It is nine 
o'clock in the morning when I first 
observe them. At three in the aft- 
ernoon a little more than four inches 


worm, and they must carry it through grass 
all the way. A large number are just in 
front trying to clear the road: grass is pull- 
ed down, small sticks taken out of the way. 
I lay a small stick three inches in length in 
their path; it is immediately removed by 
the force in front. But now they have be 
come hopelessly entangled in the grass; 
they can neither raise the worm nor pull it 
through; at last they cut it in two; about 
two inches of the dead part is taken off and 


| speedily carried to the nest by a part of the 
| workers. The remaining portion of the 


worm contracts, so that it is not much more 
than three inches in length; and now they 
move along rapidly and soon have it housed. 
In less than five minutes after it is taken 
into the nest not an ant is to be seen; the 
door is closed from the inside. This is the 
only species which I have observed that 
closes the entrance in this way. 

One other exploit of this colony, and I 
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return to the slave-makers. I find a 
<4 vrown larva of Thyre us abbotii: it is 
* iiv three inches in length, strong and 


must, and, like nearly all of the sphinges, 
i thick, tough skin, and when it is dis 
dis the member of the 
v. I place it on the nest of this col 
of ants, and they attack it in large 
they mount on its back and hang 


worst-acting 


eTS 5 


ts sides. The larva thrashes 


about and 
wws the antsright and left, but the plucky 


ys are back again in an instant. The 
rva now tries tlight on the smooth ear 
ve drive. This gives the ants the ad 
tage; they fasten their mandibles in ey 


available spot. Again the larva stops 


d thrashes violently from side to side, and 


alla 


lislodges a good many, but not all. 
at 
owing, but some turn back and go to the 


Again 
a rapid rate, most of the ants 


starts 


The larva now comes 
i little heap of débris washed here by the 


est as if discouraged, 


iin,and takes refuge underit. This sweeps 


the ants off, and they seem puzzled for a 
ment; but very soon they tind where it 
s,and commence taking the light material 
from over it and throwing it 
Soon they reach it,and the larva, 
their 


to one side. 


again feel- 





mandibles, rushes 
t. and goes a few inches to 


another pile, where it again 


seeks refuge. By this time 
many of the ants have re- 


about a 
but 
and now 
little 
aud brings up against a wall 
the 


YTrass 


rned’ home, only 
these 
it 
way, 


dozen remaining; 
unearth it, 
goes very fast a 


soon 
! 


of brick set edgewise in 
to prevent the 
from encroaching on the drive. 


earth 


going over this wall—only an inch or so 
above the ground—it is trying to get its 
head under something. Only seven ants 


ow remain, but they are getting 
e advantage of the larva, and 
slowly worrying its life ont. Evy 
ry little an ant comes 
icross the drive from the nest, as 


if to see how 


while 


his comrades are 
getting on,and usually stays and 
assists in trying to kill the game. 
By the time that it is nearly dead 
i large foree are on hand, and 
they drag it to the nest—some fifteen feet 
(dlistant--more quickly than they did the 
earth-worm. 

On the morning of the 9th the red soldiers 
startin full force, and keep in line until they 
ve gone about twenty yards. Here they 
disperse, and seem to be hunting over the 
ground ; 


but this proves a fruitless adven- 
ture, and they return home in line empty- 
handed. In an hour or so they again form 
a line and start in another direction, this 
time halting about thirty feet from the nest 
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among some dry oak leaves. Here they at 
tack a colony of yellow ants apparently as 
but they 
prove to be great cowards, and skulk among 
Prob 

Phi 


nest does not prove to be very rich in larva 


large and strong as themselves; 


the leaves, and flee in all directions. 
ably not more than a dozen are killed, 


and pupe, for in about an hour it is plnn 
dered. Here, too, as in the case of the black 
ants, several adults are carried to the nest 
unhurt. The next day after the raid the 
vellow ants return to their ravaged home, 
and occasionally one comes near the nest of 
the red warriors, attracted by the sugar and 
honey with which I keep them supplied. — It 
approaches very timidly even when its own 
species and the blacks are feeding alone, and 
runs away each time that an ant turns from 
the honey to go to the nest, as if afraid of 
pursuit. And I find that even the yellow 
ants will drive it away if they come in con 
tact with it. But 
this yellow ant capture one of its own spe 


on two oceasions I saw 
cies that was feeding and domesticated with 
to its hest. I 
think these two ants were nurses that had 
heen so recently captured by the reds, and 


the reds, and carry it own 


they were recognized by this yellow worke1 
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EXTERNAL ANATOMY OF RED ANT. 


The black and yellow ants never accom 


pany their masters in their raids on other 


tribes, but stay at home and clear the pas 


sages, open and close the entrances, and 





NERVOUS SYSTEM OF 


RED ANT. 
nurse the young. I tried many experiments 
to test the intelligence of the ants, which I 
must omit, as I wish to dwell more especially 
on the feature of their invasions. 

On the morning of the 18th the soldiers 
make a long march; they go directly to a 
line fence, some thirty yards distant, which 
separates the grounds from a neighbor's g 
den. A board about six inches wide runs 
along the ground, to which pickets are at 
tached. When the ants reach the fence, 
they all go through a small opening ou tli 
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ground, about three inches in width. The 
line has to converge here in order to go 
through, and sometimes considerable coufu- 
sion seems to prevail, for more congregate 
than can pass through readily. It seems 
strange that they do not go between the 
pickets, for they are thickly seattered on 
the board just beneath. They soon pass 
out of my sight after going under the fence. 
In about three hours they begin to return 
with larvee and pupw. Evidently they are 
having a battle with the blacks (F. nigra), 
in Which many are still engaged. Every 
little while a red warrior comes bringing a 
black and red soldier locked together. The 
black is dead, and the red crippled and un- 
able to free himself from his foe, and so they 
are takea together to the nest. This looks 
as if these red marauders were trying to 
take care of their wounded soldiers, for I 
have never seen them take a dead black 
int to the nest except when it was locked 
to one of their own soldiers. This battle is 
simply a repetition of the one on the Ist of 
July. 

On the 23d of the month the red warriors 
attack a different species of black ant, larger 
and more robust than F. nigra. This proves 
to be a very large colony. The nest is 
among the grass in the grove, about sixty 
feet from the nest of the invaders. IT was 
not aware of its existence, although IT must 
have passed over it frequently. 

It is toward evening when the marauders 
come down upon this large peaceful colony, 
and the inhabitants tlee in every direction, 
not making the least exertion to defend 
themselves; the giass is fairly black with 


the fugitives. There are some ten or a doz- 


en openings in the space of a yard, through 
which they are pouring out. The red ants 
simply dance around the openings with ex- 
tended mandibles, scarcely even attacking 
the fugitives, yet seeming excited and im- 
patient to get to the nest, which is impos- 
sible for them to do while so many are com- 
ing ont. Finally they get possession of the 
nest, and commence transporting the pupie 
to their own dominions. I see no larve, 
and most of the pupe are naked; seldom is 
one inclosed in a cocoon, 

It is growing quite dusk, and still they 
work on, but the line is evidently thinning. 
At nine o’clock I take a light and find a 
very few engaged in work. At six in the 
morning I still find a few carrying pupae, 
but by eight o'clock the foree is all out; the 
line is from four to tive inches in width, 
and extends from one nest to the other, 
about an equal number moving in each di- 
rection—the empty-handed coming toward 
the invaded nest, and those laden with plun- 
der going to their own dominions. As soon 
as they deposit their spoils they resume the 
line of march. All day long this line is un- 
broken, at dusk it is considerably thinner, 
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and by ten o’clock in the evening all have 
disappeared. 

During the entire day Isaw no black ants 
around the nest, but every little while a 
marauder would emerge with an adult black, 
which it carried to the nest; and they cap- 
tured a large number of young ants that 
were still soft, and of a grayish color—not 
yet turned black. When Idisturbed a cap 
tor with one of these, it dropped it, and the 
young ant would try to hide under some- 
thing, and remain quiet until picked up by 
another warrior, when it would crouch and 
roll itself up in a ball, so that it could be 
carried just as easily as a larva or pupa. It 
reminded me of a cat carrying a kitten; the 
young ant behaved very much like a kitten 
when carried, 

On the morning of the 25th a few of the 
marauders are around the invaded nest, go- 
ing in and out of the various openings as if 
to make sure that nothing is left; but they 
soon return to their own dominions empty- 
handed, and visit the ravaged nest no more. 

During the day I keep wateh of the plun- 
dered nest, and occasionally a black ant 
comes timidly up and cautiously moves 
around; finally it ventures into one of the 
openings and disappears, but it soon comes 
out and walks away. Toward night of the 
same day a large number of the black fu- 
vitives return to their home, not in any reg- 
ular order, but from various points, and each 
is carrying a comrade which he takes into 
the nest. IT can offer no solution of this: 
there was no battle, and these are not wound- 
ed soldiers. 

In most nests which I have observed there 
seem to be two sets of workers, one large 
than the other, the smaller seem to be the 
true nurses; if was these that were carried 
back to the nest. But why they did not re- 
turn in the same way they left is one of the 
mysteries of ant life. 

The returning fugitives all disappeared 
through the same opening, and in the morn- 
ing this was closed, mostly with sticks and 
clumps of earth. I remove the covering, 
but not an ant appears; it is fully an hour 
before they venture ont, and now a dozen 
or more come out, and quickly reclose the 
entrance, A small place is left open, so 
that one at a time can squeeze in and out. 
I place sugar and various things about the 
nest, but they store nothing away, and eat 
sparingly. 

On the 3d of August I notice a very curi- 
ous proceeding on the part of these red war- 
riors. Their nest extends into the edge of 
a tulip bed, which is bordered with the irs 
before mentioned. The bed is about three 
feet wide, and in the border just opposite 
is a nest of tiny yellow ants, with which I 
am unfamiliar, so small that they are scarce- 
ly distinguishable to the naked eye. They 
are scarcely longer than the little red ant 
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vhich is often such a pest to housekeepers, 


but they are broader and more robust than 


tis species, and of a light yellow color. 
From fifty to a hundred red marauders as 
iil the nest of this tiny species; but the 

enings are so small that they can not get 


to the nest, except as they go to work and 


large them, and this proceeding is fierce- 
resented by the little ants; 
three or four will attack one of the invad 


sometimes 


ers, fastening themselves to him in such po- 


tions that he can not reach them with his 
windibles, and they hold on with sueh per- 
tinacity that he finally becomes fairly fran- 
tic; he doubles himself up and rolls about 
over the ground, trying to reach his tiny 
tormentors 5 and now one of his comrades, 
ittracted by his strange behavior, stops and 
ooks on, aud walks around him, as if to 
earn What all this tumbling means. Seem- 
satisfied, he picks him up and carries | 
him toward home; while he is being car- 
ried he is quiet. IT take him away from his 
comrade and put him on the ground, when 
he again resumes his tumbling, until picked 
ip by another and carried into the nest, 
as if the publie highway was no place 
for such contortions. 

I put several of the red warriors, with 
this tiny species hanging to them, in 
ilcohol; the little things do not relax 
their hold, but die holding on to the big 
Mh irauders. 

Sometimes an ant will continue work 
vith one of the little things hanging 
to his antenne, but more often they 
stop work and start for home when one 
s fastened where it can not be reached; 
they are not carried home except when 
they roll about. 

Lhe invaders work for several hours, 
greatly enlarging the openings, and at 
night return home with no spoils. On 
the following day a few resume work, 
and keep steadily at it all day, and en- 
large several openings, through which 
they can pass in and out readily. 

A rain-storm now comes on, lasting 
During the storm the ants 
remain closely housed. On the morn- 


three day Ss. 


ing of the &th a dozen or more resume 
By this time 
they have killed so many of the little 
ints that they can work without much 
uterruption. 

What they are after is to me shroud- 
ed in mystery; they certainly can not 
want the larve and pupe of such a 
tiny species as this! On the 9th they 
still continue work, and on the morn- 
ing of the 10th the treasure is unearthed, 
and proves to be a great number of large 
winged females, longer than the red ma- 
rauders, and with large full abdomens, so 
heavy that it takes two of the captors to 
drag them to the nest. Many of the tiny 


the work of excavation. 
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workers have congregated about them, try- 
ing to defend them with their lives. But 
the great helpless females allow themselves 
to be taken captive and dragged away with- 
out offering the least resistance. 

Phere must have been several hundred of 
these large females, and of course they had 
never seen the light. Probably the little 
workers would have released them before 
this if their home had not been assailed. 

I soon filled a small vial with the females 
which I took from the captors, and this was 
only a small proportion in comparison with 
what they carried to the nest. 

At the same time that these females are 
being taken captive a portion of the army 
are attacking another species of ant, about 
as long as themselves, but much more slen- 
der and of a dark brown color. The nest is 
beneath a gravel-walk not more than ten 
feet from the nest of the assailants. <As 
soon as they are aware of the danger which 
threatens them they come out in great num- 
bers, and the nurses have puype in their 


mouths. This seems to puzzle the marand- 


QUEEN OF SLAVE-MAKING ANTS, Nd 


ers, and they allow most of them to escape, 
but occasionally one tries to. take a pupa 
from its nurse, but she will not give it up, 
so the ernel invader tries to take both nurse 
and pupa to his own dominions. But this 
proves a difficult proceeding, for she will 
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jhe) ee ope ? 


ly friendless in the appearance of thisragged, 
bare-headed little girl crying silently by the 
door, not offering to come near the uncon- 
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not roll up and be carried peaceably, but 
struggles and holds on with her legs to vari- 
ous things with which they come in contact. 
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te I turn monster, and pick up one of these | scious man, nor wailing loudly, as is the eus- 

bs: devoted little creatures, and handle her) tom of street children in trouble, and some- 

sts re quite roughly, but she wiil not drop the | thing so pathetic in her soft voice, that we 

i 7 pupa unless I pinch her quite smartly; then | were all interested, and began to question 

ge Rint she drops it in my hand, and bites fiercely, | her, but had got no farther than to find out 

4 ee “ to which I patiently submit. When she has | that her name was Elsie, and that she had 
See chastised me sufficiently, she picks up the | 


lived with Baldwin for a long time, but she 
thought not always, for she remembered 
playing with a beautiful young lady in a 
fine house, “where it uz allers warm, you 
bet!” she exclaimed, spreading her blue 
hands out before the great coal stove, when 
the door opened again, and a policeman push- 
ed in before him an old hag, blear-eyed, halt 
dressed, and furious with anger. At the 
sight of her the little waif broke her story 


pupa quietly, and tries to make her escape. 
These ants move very gently, do not seem 
at all excited or hurried, and as soon as they 
reach the grass and clover they mount a 
blade of grass or stem of clover, and there 
they remain perfectly still, holding the pupa. 
The assailants pass beneath them, hunting 
over the ground, but not one, so far as I saw, | 
was captured from a stem of clover or from 
a blade of grass, and sometimes a blade of | short off, and crept tremblingly over to the 
grass would bend quite low with its burden. | farthest corner, begging us piteously not to 
The assailants, satisfied that the game is | let the woman take her. 
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gone, return to their own dominions. In 
about an hour from the time these ants were 
driven from home they begin to return, 
coming slowly down from the grass, where 
they have so patiently waited until the in- 
vaders were gone, and carry the pup di- 
rectly back to the same opening from which 
they came out. 


A REPORTER’S ROMANCE. 


L 
7 ALTER CONDON and I—reporters for 
two morning newspapers in the city 


\ 


of news, as the clocks were making ready to 
strike twelve. Turning eut of Pearl Street, 
where the bitter wind of this Jannary mid- 
night was driving fine icy snow into our 
chilled faces, the green signal lanterns be- 
fore the door of our last station showed us 
a hospital ambulance standing there. Hast- 
ening to enter, we found, lying on the floor 
of the back office, with an ugly wound in his 
head, a man whose face we had often seen 
in the cells for thieving, and whose business 
was to peddle sweetmeats among the con- 
cert saloons and sailors’ resorts existing in 
such terrible abundance between Chatham 
Street and the East River. The surgeon 
thought the man would not live, but order- 
ed him removed to a hospital. At that mo- 
ment the front-door was opened timidly, and 
asmall voice asked, “ Please, Sir, is he dead?” 

“No, he ’ain’t croaked yet, but he will 
‘fore long,’ answered the glum door-man. 
Then, seeing the seared, pitiful little face, 
he added, more kindly, “What do you want 
with old Baldwin, anyhow ?” 

“T dun know, Sir. He was my unele, and 
Big-nosed Jim told me he was killed.” And 
she began to ery. 





Now there was something so uncommon- | knew of, and put the little waif to bed. 


“ Arrah!” shrieked the beldam. “ Jist let 
me get a hold of yez wunst, and P’1l—” 

But her threat was lost as she was hur- 
ried back to her stone bedroom. Then the 


| dying old sinner was carried to the ambu- 


lance, and it rattled off to the relief hospital, 
where Baldwin’s name was placed upon the 
death-roll before another sunset. 
Meanwhile Condon was trying to comfort 
the girl. Elsie told him about a long jour- 
ney, aud that afterward Baldwin had made 
her go about with bim at night and sing in 
the saloons, had forced her to beg for near- 


| ly all her food and for the rags she called 
. - r . . | 
of New York—were nearing the end of our 
long round of visiting police stationsin search | 


clothes, and to pick over the ashes in street 
barrels for gleanings of coal to burn in the 
broken stove that warmed his garret. El- 
sie explained her terror in the presence of 
the woman by saying that Baldwin had some- 
times left her in the beldam’s charge, when 
she had been beaten shamefully. Condon 
always thought this woman could have told 
him more about Elsie, but not feeling it 
strongly at the time, he never afterward was 


| able to discover her. 


The story Walter won from the little stran- 
ger touched him deeply, used as he was— 
and as we all come to be—to the woes of 
the poor in the metropolis; and most of all 
when, her confidence fully won, she said, 
simply, “ Vll sing for you,” and began a pret- 
ty melody, while we all listened to the sweet 
tones so strange in a police office; then, I 
think, his mind must have been decided, for 
when the bluff sergeant called out, “ Well, 
what shall be done with the kid ?” Condon’s 
answer was quick, “I'll take care of her.” 

“To-night, Tom,” he explained to me, “I 
think she had better go to a hotel, and to- 
morrow Ill take her home.” 

“And a fine time you'll have of it!” was 
my thought; but I said, “Oh, certainly.” 
So off we went to a small German hotel we 

























Walter lived up in the Eighth Ward, with | 
in aunt, who was a good old soul, but hid 
rather more acerbity mixed with her affee- 
tion than any of us liked. It was a snug 
little home, though, and the young man had 
good reason to suppose he should succeed | 

ts ownership. 

I did not see Condon until the following } 
evening at the Press Club, and I was very 

uxious to know how he felt about his gen- 
evous act, after sleeping on it, and, more- 

ver, how he had introduced his ward to 
his aunt. I rather expected the complete 
disappointment of my enthusiastic friend’s 
ans. He told me all about it at once. 
Elsie had been rather distrustful of him in 
the morning, but took a childish delight in 
the new clothes he had bought for her. 

“She only needed some color in her 

ieeks,” he averred, warmly, “to make her 

positively pretty girl. But her comfort- 
ess look was an advantage in one respect, 
for if softened a little the muscular heart 
that excellent old aunt of mine, and I 
believe Elsie will really win her. By Jove! 
I hope so.” 


Elsie did win her, and although at first 
her ignorance and street manners annoyed 
the old lady a great deal, she was partly 
coaxed and partly forced to be patient with 
the girl, and Elsie rapidly refined. 


II. 

Not long after this I left New York and 
went to California for five years. I could 
tell you some stories about that too, if I had 
time; but no matter. I kept up a sort of 
connection with the newspapers through 
correspondence, and therefore, when my 
property in San Francisco was burned, and 
I came back as poverty-stricken as ever, I 
had little difficulty in finding a position on 
the press, and was fortunate enough to get 
into the same office with my old-time chum 

Condon had hardiy changed his status 
He was the regular Wall Street reporte! 
now, and on a salary, but spent most of his 
energy in writing critical essays and in the 
study of political economy. For politics, 
in the abstract, he had a profound admira- 
tion; for ward caucuses, party machinery, 
and Congressional wranglings an intense 
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disgust. He therefore might have occupied | 


a far more prominent place in metropolitan 
journalism if he had not persistently chosen 
to keep this position, which suited him and 
favored his pet study. He seemed indif- 
ferent and indolent, and was so in many | 
respects, for he loved quiet and his mood ; | 
yet, when an emergency rose, he could sun | 
mon tremendous activity. He carried about 
with him always much latent power. 

Changes in his affairs contributed to this | 
gentlemanly and studious neglect of stir- 
ring work. The death of his aunt left him | 
with the little house in which they had 
lived and a comfortable income, and a staid 
old lady became his housekeeper. 

As for Elsie, she had become the pet of 
the household, and Walter always spoke of | 
her as his little sister. His aunt had left a 
special bequest providing for her education, 
and she was happy at a boarding-school up | 
the Hudson, | 

So affairs went on. The purity of our | 
September climate faded into sere October, | 
and chilling airs bore premonition of wine | 
ter. One day we were all in the sary) 
awaiting assignments for the afternoon, | 
when the hall boy brought in a Visitor's | 
eard. The editor glanced at it, grumbled | 
at the interruption, and tossed it toward | 
Walter, calling out roughly, “Go see what | 
she wants, Condon.” 


Walter growled some anathema on the 
head of the whole female sex—I think we 
were all in bad humor that morning—and 
took the card. I saw it: 


Miss Nitda Shand, 


| 
written in a firm, upright, feminine hand, 
with no waste of ink in flourishes. Rising | 
indolently, he sauntered out to the anteroom, | 
leaving the door ajar, and thus permitting 
a glimpse of the lady —a rather young and 
slender woman, with a sweet and serious 
face, no dimples nor long eyelashes, but a | 
clear complexion, gray eyes full of purity | 
and earnestness, and thin lips expressing 
self-reliance and strength. She was very 
plainly attired in dark clothing, and her sim- 
ple hat was concealed in the folds of a veil. | 
Condon bowed in the attitude of sincere 
respect he held for all women—an attention 
to their every word that had captivated | 
many a one by its subtle flattery—and ask- | 
ed how he could serve her in place of Mr. 
Breunell, whose excuses he presented. 
“Thank you,” she replied; “1am seeking 
employment as a stenographer. [have had | 
experience in taking the proceedings of Con- 
vressional committees at Washington, and | 
hope to be able to avail myself of it in news- 
paper work here. I can refer—” 
“Tt’s not at all necessary,” Walter inter- | 
rupted. “ Reporting for us is a question of 
present ability rather than of antecedents.” 
He was looking at her sharply, and I thought 


| ness-like manner. 
| for he added, more kindly, “ We have never 


|o’clock in the evening. 


| warning. 


| . 
| tion. 
| much concern, it never occurred to him that 
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I saw her lip tremble at his austere and busi 
Perhaps he saw it too, 


made use of any feminine skill, but if you 
will wait a moment, I will consult with Mr. 
Brennell.” 

It was soon understood among us that 
the fair stenographer was to be a member 
of the staff. She came, and did her work 
well. We readily got acquainted with he: 
but could never be familiar at all, and I be 
lieve that men generally disliked her, 
was rather too mysterious to please us. 
Condon seemed to pay less attention to hei 


She 


| than any one else; but one dark night when 
|she had been kept until ten o’clock, and it 
| had come on to rain, Condon remarked: * | 


will give you the shelter of my wabrella to 
the car, Miss Brand,” and went in spite ot 
her protest—a piece of solid audacity three 
reporters I knew of had iguominiously failed 
in within a fortnight. 

Condon had a way of quietly taking pos- 
session of every lady he chose to speak to, 
as thongh he knew precisely what they 
wanted to do and ought to do far bette 
than they did themselves; and this firm, qui 
et, polite persistence they generally found 
irresistible, knowing he would not be irri- 
tated by a rebuff. 

One day there was to be an important in- 


quest at Newark upon the causes of a fatal 
| boiler explosion some days previous, aud 


Miss Brand was sent down to take a short- 
hand report of the proceedings. She was 
expected to return between nine and ten 
It was the 17th of 
March, and a cold, snowy day—the ugliest 
end of winter. After our early evening din- 
ner Condon went over to Jersey City on an 
errand, and returning about nine o'clock, 
heard at Cortlandt Street that a railway 


}train had fallen through a bridge on the 


Meadows. He glanced at his wateh. “It’s 
her train,” he said to himself, with a chill 
feeling about the heart, and, hastened by 
impulse rather than controlled by purpose, 
he ran across to the next wharf and leaped 
upon a boat just leaving the slip. 

Now he had time to think. The night 
was cold, and the iey wind from down the 


| bay swept before it snow and sleet, which 


rattled on the roof of the cabin, and slammed 
the doors with changing gusts. The storm 
was dense as a fog, and Condon found him- 


| self chating with a nervous haste quite un- 


usual to him, as the ferry-boat stopped again 
and again in the ice, whistling her hoarse 
He went out on deck and peered 
into the murky night, but got little consola- 
Vexed with himself for feeling so 


ordinary humanity would require him to go 
on such an errand as this; that the frater- 
nal interest of journalistic association would 
demand that he do what service he could to 
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sister reporter. 


wm to her individually. He called her! thought he saw some one ahead. 


Hilda” in his thought, and not “ Miss | lk 


Brand,” as always hitherto. hh 
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He only saw possible | stumbled on with all speed, and presently 


He hal- 
wed, but the wind drowned his voice, and 
e seemed to gain nothing upon the figure, 


{n engine and some cars were waiting to | until suddenly it disappeared, and the next 


LiKe 


the surgeons down to the wreck, and | instant, so deceiving was distance in the 


pon representing himself to be a reporter, | snow, a woman rose up from almost under 








Walter received a grudging permission to his feet. 











** HIS OVEROOAT WAS OFF IN AN LNST 


go also. The short ride ended, Condon was 

the first to alight and hurry toward a fire 

built by the ruined bridge, for there was no 

shelter near except a single overcrowded | 
coach. He scanned the group of figures | 
around the blaze. Miss Brand was not 

unong them. Trembling with excitement, 

he caught a brakeman’s arm, and hurriedly 
lescribed her, 

‘She’s all O K, Sir!—not a scratech—I 
know her—just started to the city down the 
track—couldn’t hold her 

Condon waited to hear no more, but start- 
ed to follow her. The track was rough and 
slippery, the sleet was changing into steady 
snow, and the darkness was intense, but he 





ANT, AND WRAPPED AROUND HER. 


“ Hilda!” he exclaimed. 

“Who is it? Mr.Condon? Oh,I am so 
glad!” 

“ Are you hurt ?” 

“No,” she said, “but very tired ;” and she 
clung to his arm, her form shaking w ith fa 
His over- 


was his anxious question. 


tigue and excitement and cold. 
coat was off in an instant, and wrapped 
around her. Then he supported her firmly, 
and started on, for she would not go back. 
“There are no reads on these meadows,” 
he said. “We must walk back ali the way 
to the ferry, for it will not do to stand still 
in this storm. 
of this ?” 
“With your help, I think so,” she replied ; 


Can you endure four miles 
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and they struggled on. Suddenly she | used to live in Washington, and that my fa- 


stopped. “© Yourreport, Mr.Condon ! What 
will you write? You must go back.” 

He stopped also, but to fold his unwieldy 
Ulster more closely about her slight, thinly 
clad form. 


“T did not come for news. I came for | 
you.” 

She only held more tightly to his arm, 
murmuring, “IT was pretty badly frighten- | 
ed,” and walked on. Not far, however, for | 
that moment they descried the relief train | 

| 


returning to the city with the wounded, 
and, managing to make the engineer hear | 
their cries, were taken on board. 


Ill. 

The rest in the cars and on the ferry-boat 
restored the girl so much that she insisted 
upon walking up to Printing-house Square, | 
where she made haste to hand in her report 
of the inquest at the counting-room. Then | 
she turned to go, holding out her hand at | 
the door to Walter in an embarrassed way, | 
and saying, “I can not thank you properly 
for your kindness, Mr. Condon; and now I | 
must bid you good-night.” | 

* Not in the least,” objected Walter, stout- 
ly. “IT shall not be so thoughtless as to let 
you go home alone at this hour of the night. 
Why, it’s twenty minutes past eleven, and 
St. Patrick’s night too, when even IT used to 
feel squeamish at going about alone.” 

“But you can not go with me, and T don’t 
wish you to,” she said, trying ineffectually 
to escape. 


“T shall not consent to leave you unat- 
tended this black night,” he answered, ear- 
nestly; “and if you persist in your refusal, 
you may be sure I shall not lose sight of you , 
until I know you are safely at home. And | 
now we must have a cup of coftee.” 

The commanding way of the man con- 
quered. She allowed him to put her arm 
through his, and went with him. But she 
was silent all the way; and when the café 
was reached, and he had again refused to 
let her go away into the great city by her- 
self, she dropped her face into her hands and | 
sat the image of misery. Condon, utterly | 
unable to comprehend, regarded her with- 
out a word. Suddenly she lifted her face 
and spoke to him: “ Mr. Condon, once more, | 
will you not leave me to go alone ?” | 

The noise of a fierce seuftle in the street 
penetrated the room at the moment. The 
pleading look in the sad face, which had | 





ther was an editor there. He lost his mon 
ey and place through bad men, and fell sick ; 


}andthen— Oh, listen! it’s striking twelve 


o'clock. Come, we must hurry,” and she 
sprang from the table. ‘You must not ask 
me where [am going,” she went on, ex- 


|} citedly, “but only go with me. And will 


not you be afraid? I should hate to have 
any harm come to you.” 

He was puzzled, and glanced at her face 
as he assured her of his composure. The 
wavy brown hair was blown back froin 
the broad forehead, where some delicate 
wrinkles were drawn in anxiety over the 
gray eyes, and the shapely lips were set 
with intense purpose and courage. It was 
such a face as seems to lead a forlorn hope. 

The snow and sleet had ceased, but heavy 
clouds still sendded overhead, and a biting 
wind raced through the streets and spun 
giddily round the corners, shaking with an- 
ery hand the endlessly creaking signs, rat- 
tling the locks of the heavy doors, drifting 


| the snow into banks, pounding and batter- 


ing at every obstacle. 
Hilda was poorly clad for such a night, 


| shivering in spite of herself; and when Wal- 


ter laid his arm around her slender shoul- 
ders and almost carried her along, she did 
not resist. He was going straight down to 
Fulton Ferry, supposing she was on her way 
to Brooklyn; but she made him turn up 
empty Nassau Street, which rang with their 
quick tread above the roar and rattle of the 
gale, and then guided him eastward block 
after block. 

“Do you know where you are going ?” he 
interrogated at last, in surprise. 

“Hush! you will see,” she answered, in a 
low voice. “Please don’t speak to me now 
—and you may never want to again.” 

After that he asked no more questions, 
but applied himself wholly to taking care 
of her, keeping all his senses on the alert, 
while she hurried him farther and farther 
from the brilliant thoroughfares, deeper and 
deeper into a wilderness of tortuous narrow 
streets, where the sun can searcely pene- 
trate to the pavements even at high noon, 
and the most brilliant moonbeams fail te 
sound the fathoms of darkness that lie damp 
and cold between the tall warehouses. 
Above, perchance, the moonlight silvers the 
edge of the cornices ; below, the heavy door- 
ways are dimly outlined at intervals by the 
flickering street lamps that paint a long 


caused him almost to waver in what he was | line of bright dots upon the darkness. Here 
sure was a right resolve, changed to one of | and there glows a red eye out of the gloom, 
terror, and Walter had only to point to the | and behind it shines the entrance of a drink- 
door to enforce significantly his final refusal: | ing resort for the desperate and squalid in- 


* To-night ?—no,” 


habitants of this nether side of the city. 


“Then I must tell you something which I | Into two or three such places Hilda led the 


never should have confided to you if I could 
have helped it. Yet I do want your—some- 


| searched for some one—whom Walter could 


young man for a moment, while she eagerly 


body’s aid—oh, so much! You know we! only surmise. Once or twice he was glow- 
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WAS HOLDING THE HEAD OF THK INSENSIBLE OLD MAN ON HER KNEE.” 


at by faces which he remembered very | ed swiftly down Oak Street, and, in ré sponse 
| from his old night-reporting days as | to his “ Where now ?” said, faintly, “To Wa- 


ose of cut-throats. He knew they were | terStreet. Will you gothere also with me ? 


ipproaching the river, and this meant a con- go with her! he would have gone to the 


tant increase of peril. So when Hilda turn- | end of the world if she had asked him then), 








ate ale 
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he bethought him of a ruse, and answered, | out all the rest from the young lady very 
gayly, as they were passing a police station, | soon. IT will have the old gentleman taken 





q e 2 “T shall certainly do nothing else; but I} to my house: there, surgeon, is the address 
At would like to run in here and light my cigar, | for your driver. Meanwhile I will be ac 

Pee if I may.” | countable for the appearance of Miss Braud 
Lhe He lighted his cigar, to be sure, but his | and myself as witnesses against the prison- 
‘i af 5 real object was to ask for a detective to fol-| ers if the old gentleman cares to prosecute 





them.” Then turning to Hilda: “ This gen- 
tleman”-—for he would not betray what 
might be her confidence—* this gentleman 
must go tothe hospital, and we must go with 
him. He will be taken in the ambulance, 
and I shall get a carriage for us.” Where 
the “hospital” was he forbore to explain. 

Whereupon he went out, and returning 
preseutly, helped tenderly—in spite of a 
slight revulsion of feeling—to lay Mr. Brand 
into the springy couch of the hospital van, 
after which he handed Hilda into the ear 
riage he had brought, and, directing the 
driver to follow the ambulance, seated him- 
self beside her. 

“Miss Brand,” Walter asked, geutly, in a 
moment, seeing that she was composed— 
“Miss Brand, yon began to tell me some 
thing about yourself when we were in the 
restaurant. Will you continue? Iam bet- 


Then the two pursued | 
7% their zigzag way, buffeting the wind. 

Few people were in the streets—it was | 
too blustering for that—but from all the | 
many drinking shops came sounds of rude | 
and riotous revelry. Even Hilda | 
could not help remarking how frequently | 
they met policemen. 

“Do you see that half-shut door over | 
there?” and Hilda pointed it ont. “I must 
look there. If I do not tind him, then—I | 
dot know what I shall do.” 

They crossed the street, and were just 
under the large red lantern, when a great | 
commotion was heard within, the door burst 
open, and an old man was cast headlong to 
the pavement by a blow from a young ruf- | 
tian, who, following to complete his work, | 
was met by so stunning a counter-blow from | 
Condon as stopped his interest in that quar- | 
rel at once. His companion, seeing him fall, | ter prepared to hear it now.” 
leaped at Walter, but met instead the de-| “Yes,” she answered, wearily. 
tective’s elub. | better you should know all now.” 

It was all over in half a minute,and Wal-| Then she related to him rapidly the chief 
ter turned to Hilda. She was holding the | points of her history. How her father, an 
head of the insensible old man on her knee, | educated man, had been editor of an influen- ee 
and with her handkerchief stanching a cru- | tial newspaper in Washington, but becoming 
el wound in his forehead. With a face as} involved in unsuccessful political schemes, 
white as his, but calm, with tender industri- | had lost his position; how misfortunes rap- 
ous hands, and a solicitude regardless of | idly followed, and how her father had re- 
publie gaze, she bathed the old man’s bleed- | sorted to wine and the gaming table to * 


low them closely. 
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BS ing face, and tried to restore animation to | drown his sorrows, until he had impoverish- 
dd the wasted hands, while others put drops of | ed his family, which then consisted of Hilda 
mee brandy between his lips. Walter knelt be- | and another daughter much younger than 
as side him, and told her the heart still beat.| she, whose birth Mrs. Brand had not sur- 
4 But Hilda only moaned, “Oh, father, father, | vived. They had to give up their home, 
a come back to me! come back to me!” | and were very unhappy. It was a sad sto- 
# By this time a stretcher was brought, and | ry, and Walter protested against hearing any 4 
ip laying the old man upon it, two officers ear-| more, seeing the pain it gave her to tell it. 
119s ried him to the police station, setting him | But she would not cease. 
bap down in the back-room—the self-same sta- | “Tt was only alittle while after that that 
YI tion and the self-same spot where old Bald- | my sister and I went out to do some errands 
i win had lain five years before. one pleasant afternoon in October. She was ‘ 
A surgeon had been telegraphed for by | four years old then, and I took her every 3 
i the police, and, with the hospital ambu- | where with me. It was nearly dark when 
le lanee, Was waiting at the station when the! we got through, and hurrying home, I left 
ve little procession entered the double doors. | sister a moment with a playmate, telling 
; . The surgeon pronounced the wound not| her to come quickly. Our honse was only 





necessarily dangerous, and very soon brought 
back consciousness, the old man opening his 
eves first on Hilda, to his evident astonish- 
ment. 

“Father,” she said to him, softly, “you 


two squares away, and I had no fear of her 
not knowing the way. They told us she 
really did start after me almost immediate- 
ly, but I never saw her again. Where she 
went, or whether she is even alive, none of 


us know.” 
Hilda spoke the last sentences in so low 
and sad a voice that Walter could hardly 


have been hurt; you must lie quite still un- 
til we can take you home.” 
ee Meanwhile Walter was saying to the po- 





a hy lice surgeon and the grave-minded officer | hear her. 
+: behind the desk,“ That is as much of the “Papa clings to the hope that we shall 
a story as I know. Doubtless I shall find | find her some day; but I think she is dead.” 




















iralyzed at first by the blow, precious 
was lost before active search was be 
ind then no trace could be found, the 
thing discovered being that an Irish- 
in. Whom Hilda had once discharged 
her employ for stealing, had disap- 
d from Washington about the same 
as the child. But search for her had 
ed equally fruitless. Walter’s breath 
e fast as there rushed upon his recollee 


<eik 


the memory of Elsie, and of the bel 
who wanted to take her away from the 
e station, 

Finally,” Hilda went on, in her weary 
e, “our money all gave out, so that we 
ld not pay any more detectives; people 
ime tired of sympathizing with us, and 
had to bear our sorrow in decorous si- 
ce. Then papa Oh! LT ean’t tell you 
ibout it. You must know how terrible 
was, and I can’t explain. I shall ery if 1 


Again Walter bade her not to try. Nev 
theless she did, telling him, with passion- 
earnestness, how her father had changed 
from the proud, handsome man into the de- 
it old drunkard; how she had resorted 
stenography—her amusement in earlier 
ears—for a livelihood; and what a wretch 
veight of sorrow she had borne in loneli 
ess and degradation. 
“One day last September,” Hilda contin- 
, gently withdrawing her forgotten hand 
from Walter’s 


ring clasp when once she had been sob- 


for he had taken it in an as 





¢ with the misery of her recollections 
“papa came home more like himself, and 
tartled me by telling me that he believed 

r lost darling was in New York, and that 

was resolved to go himself to seek for 
her. I pleaded with him, but it was of no 
use, and I could only persuade him to wait 
afew days until I could go with him. He 
iad obtained some money by selling his last 
little piece of property. Well, we came to 
New York without any plans, but by a for- 
tunate accident found a good boarding-place. 
Papa was hopeful, and said he was on the 
track of my sister, but I always doubted 
him. He would stay at home all day, but 
go out in the evening; and one night he did 
not come home till morning, and then I could 
see that he had been drinking again, and 


} 








ul lost all his money. I begged him not 
to go away the next evening, but he did, so 
I followed him, and persuaded him to come 
home, In that way I learned his haunts, 
where he went to gamble, and often I have 
been in those dreadful places at midnight 

hen I could not induce him to leave ear- 


Oh, father, father, how could you sink so!” 


t 
I 


the cab stopped. 
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IV. 

It is the next afternoon. 

On Walter’s bed, in the neat little room 
off the “ library,” lies old Mr. Brand, quietly 
sleeping. The rattle of the carts on the 
avenue, the heavy grinding rumble of the 
horse-cars, the screams of the huecksters, the 
thousand hoarse noises of the city streets, 
subdued roar that is tempered 
by distance and brick walls into a soothing 


mingle in ; 


sound. 

When Walter entered this quiet room he 
found Hilda sitting in a low rocking-chair 
by the bedside. 

“Has he become clearly conscious?” he 
asked her, for Mr. Brand had been some- 
What delirious during the night. 

“tear 


knew me, and asked where we were and 


she answered, in a whisper; “he 


What had happened, yet seemed to care very 
little for these things, only begging Elsie 
to come to him.” 

Walter started. Was his Elsie the lost 
daughter and sister, the darling of the old 
man’s heart, for lack of whom his weak 
moral nature had broken down ? 
It might be ouly 


Elsie was 
hot ah uncommon hame, 
a coincidence. 

* Hilda,” he said, quietly, “ what causes 
your father to think so strongly that your 
sister—Elsie did you say her name was? 
is here in New York? 
clew which would help me to look for her. 


Perhaps he had some 


Lam a tamous detective.” 

‘LT never could tind out. Father once 
said that the Irishwoman I told you of 
came here, but afterward he denied that he 
knew any thing about it. So I have al- 
ways thought it was only a hallucination 
of his, but one I could never dissipate ;” 
and she sighed wearily. 

“Tell me what Elsie looked like,” he 
asked, again, and was startled by the re- 
semblance she drew of her to the picture 
of the little girl he had won from barba- 
When she spoke of 
her sweet silvery voice as a marked charac- 
teristic, and dwelt with loving earnestness 
on the pretty way in which she sang, 
was almost sure of tle identity, and came 
near blurting out the whole story. 

“If Elsie had only lived” (Hilda persist- 
ed in thinking her dead), papa never would 
It is his 


ris tive years before. 


he 


have been led away so, I am sure. 
despair.” 

It’s not too 
I tell you again 
Lam famous as a detective.” 


“Oh, keep up your courage! 
late to renew the search. 


The surgeon dropped in before long, and 
announced Mr. Brand to be feverish and 


er. Tam afraid he will never give it up.| weak, but that his constitution seemed to 


be good, and all the physician’s anxiety was 


Hilda’s brave voice was lost in this de-| concerning the patient’s habit of moaning 
spairing ery, and she had no more than|and muttering in his sleep, as though he 
ine to recover her self-possession before | had some settled grief or perplexity, which 


might induce congestion of the brain. 
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Walter thought it all over. He reealled 
incident with Elsie’s his 
tory, and recited to himself all that she had 
told of her vag He 
questioned Hilda once more as to her sister, 
the the 
in face, form, and manner, the more firmly 
he became convinced that his * little sister” 
was the lost darling of his guests. It 
With mingled sensations that he admitted 
this, and with contlicting hopes that he re- 
to put it to the test. If his Elsie 
was thei Elsie, there could be no question 
But he had been indulging 
almost paternal anticipations of her future, 
and had been allowing his love for the little 
waif to grow beyond his record, until now 
the prospect of losing her had a bitterness 


every connected 


him ue recollections. 


and more he studied resemblance 


was 


solved 


as to his duty. 


in it akin to the sorrow a father’s heart 
would feel in like circumstances. So his 
honest hope that he might be able to re- 
unite this broken family was in conflict 


With his selfish yet irrepressible wish that 
she might prove, after all, not to be their 
Elsie, but only his. 

Doing and thinking thus occupied several 
days, during which (after the first) Condon 
Mr. Brand's 
wounds healed, and he seemed to grow bet- 


went about his work as usual. 


ter, yet his mind remained dreadfully mor- 
bid, and he chafed because his illness pre- 
vented him from searching for his daughter. 
All knew what dis searching would amount 
to; yet perhaps he did have an idea of her 
true fate, or he mired 
body and soul in the slums of the Fourth 
Ward. At last the surgeon positively de- 
clared to Condon that unless the patient 


never would have 


ceased fretting he would speedily die. 

That same evening Walter called Hilda 
cheerily to come into the library, and when 
she had presented herself, with a puzzled 
air, he said, You are looking well to-night, 
Miss Brand; I think you are bearing your 
burden heroically.” 

‘Tam surrounded by so mneh kindness,” 
she answered, with the brightest smile he 
had seen for many a day, “that I should be 
very ungratetul to let my troubles annoy 
any one. I really do feel more courageous 
than idid. But why do you ask ?” 

* Because,” he said, “I wanted you to be 
sure of your nerves before I told you some- 
thing.” 

“Oh, is it bad news? or—have you 
found out any thing about Elsie ?” 


or 


“Yes.” he answered, so composedly that | 


she became calm also, * I have found a clew 
-some one Who thinks she can tell you about 


your sister; and if this person is right, El- | 


sie is alive and happy.” 


Hilda did not speak. She sat before him, 
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“You have heard what Dr. Gaines fears, 
Time, then, is precious. Now to-morro 
morning Dshall want you to go up the Hud 
son alittle way with me and see this person 
We will be back in the afternoon, and cai 
leave your father quite safely. You can ck 
cide better than T whether this young lad 
really knows Elsie, or whether it is som 
one else she has in mind.” 

“Of course I will go,” she said, eager! 
“if you think I can be spared. But te 
me, how did you find this person ?” 

* You shall know to-morrow.” y 

The next morning was warm and baln 

one of those earliest spring days that 
the fiercest storms, suy 
gesting to every heart into which the sap 
of nature can creep that the light and joy 
The « 
streets were alive to this gentle intluence 
as Wellas the country lanes. Children crept 
out of tall dingy and played 
in the sun; grandfathers marched out to 
the bit of garden behind the brown-stone 
houses and examined the swelling buds of 
the single grape that struggled for exist- 
ence in the seant soil; middle-aged men in 
dark counting-rooms turned the pages of 
their huge ledgers with an indolent 
weary air, while younger clerks examined 
fondly their fishing-rods before going down 
to business, and talked all the way of trout 
brooks and suipe-shooting. 

This strength of hope, this vivifying in 
fluence of the growing sun, penetrated even 
to the sick-room of that quiet house inC—— 
Street, and the wounded man was quite as 
generously happy in the prospect of lis 
daughter’s having a holiday as she was glad 
of a little relief from her vigil. She was 
happy and buoyant, but Walter found it 
hard to disguise his seriousness, 

Their destination reached, they drove at 
once to the school on the edge of the pretty 
town. Some one of the pupils was playing 
upon a piano and singing in the next room 
to the reception parlor as they sat down, 
and the sweet girlish voice at once attract- 


sometimes follow 


and fullness of summer approach. 


tenements 


and 


ed Hilda’s attention in a marked manner. % 
Condon was regarding her closely, for he ‘ 


had arranged with the principal of the school 
that Elsie should sing at that time as she 
was doing, but he did not guess to what 
arts the music teacher had been compelled 
| to resort to carry out the plan. Now Wal- 
lter was watching to see whether Hilda 
would recognize the voice. He had not 
long to wait. -Hilda turned to him with an 
| eager gesture and swimming eyes. 

“Oh, Mr. Condon, if I thought it possible, 
| I should say that was Elsie’s own voice !” 

| Then alight seemed to break ineupon her 





her delicate hands clasped upon her lap,|—a light that irradiated her countenance, 
listening with rapt attention to his words, | and she cried out, “Who is it who is going 
her face rippling with a new light, full of | to tell me about her? 
a tender beauty and sweetness. 


Is it—oh, is it she 
| herself ?” 
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[here was no time for Walter to reply, 
r Elsie, little thinking who was awaiting 
er. and little caring, so delighted was she 
th the thought that her * brother” had 
to visit het Elsie, bright and win 
sparkling with the zest of study and 
enjoyment of existence —came running 
to the room, 

She was thinking solely of Walter, but 
saw some one else*—a lady she could 
find a place for in her recollection, yet 

iom she was intuitive ly certain belonged 

ere, through whose face swiftly opened a 

sta into her forgotten childhood, where 

e landscape of memory was yet dim, truly, 
now reached farther than a moment 

All this was instantaneous, an im 
ssion rather than a ratiocination, for be 
re she had half checked her impetuous en 
she saw this lady leap up, saw her reach 

t her arms, heard her ery, * Elsie!” 

Then she knew her, and only 

Hilda!” 


saying, 
was folded in her embrace. 

y 
fime swept on. Mr. Brand was won 
mack to life through the inspiration of El 

s return, as he had been sent astray by 
eulmination of his misfortunes in hei 
suppearanée. And not this only, but won 
ick to sobriety. He seemed to remembet 
ly vaguely, asa disturbed chaotie dream, 
lite that he had led in the gutters ot 
Washington and New York, shedding bitter 
is over the ingratitude he had shown 
» his noble daughter, the disgrace he had 
ought upon the good old family name, the 

1 He him 
self never sought excuse in the plea of in- 
sanity, but the more he learned of Mr. Brand, 
e more Walter became convinced that the 


rutishness and evil he had done. 


naccountable degradation of the old man 
iged in tribulation rather than in years 
proceeded from aberration of a brilliant 
mind unstayed by streng principles and im- 
potent to endure sorrow. 

His strength restored, Mr. Brand was 
glad to accept a position as proof-reader on 
one of the daily newspapers, obtained with 
Walter’s help, while Hilda returned to her 
reporting. They installed themselves in a 
cozy little home near Condon’s, and Elsie 
continued her studies. So when the spring 
had fully passed, and Elsie came home for 
ler summer vacation, affairs were moving 
quietly and happily every where. 

September came again, and a year to a 
day from the time when Hilda Brand came 
to our office to get some work to do, and 
Walter had first met and frightened her, 
those two went up with Elsie to her sehool, 

ul left her beginning another year of 
study. They returned to New York by a 
steamboat in the evening, and sat long on 
the deck, watching the romantic shores 
sweeping by them. It was Hilda’s first 
Vou. LVIIL.—No. 344.—13 
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voyage on the noble river, and Walter in 
terested her greatly by his graphic accounts 
of the villages and cultured homesteads that 
line the banks. 
and the 


But the deepening night 
passengers leaving the deck made 


her suddenly rise and say, “Shall we not 


youn ?” 


‘Is it not too pleasant ?” he replied 
* Besides, IL have not tinished my cigar.” 
‘Very well, then ;” and quietly resuming 
her seat, she watched COTM Pose dly the dan 
cing path of the moon on the rive nore 
composedly, perhaps, than if she had seen 


the intense, passionate look in the face ot 


the man at her side, his « wal hanging idly 
from his fingers, his eves on her countenance 

At last, with a half-trembling dread of the 
silence that had fallen between them, she 
turns, with downeast eyes, and says, * You 
have been very, very noble and true to me 
and mine. How can Lever pay you?” 

She does not anticipate the answer that 
comes With startling quickness : 

‘Il ask a great price—even the gift of 
yourself: and having trusted me before, will 
you not trust tne now ” 

The burning blushes and the sweet eyes 


raised timidly to his do not say him nay, 


RAMBLES IN THE SOUTH OF 
FRANCE 
I 


YARIS, although one of the most histor 
ical of cities, is, however, in our age, a 
city ofthe presentin the Tin ppre ssion if leaves 
upon the mind. The past, with all its glo 
ries and horrors, does not obtrude itself upon 
the thoughts of the fascinated visitor; and 
as tor the future, who ever thinks of it in 
Paris? But one searee ly needs to proceed 
beyond the outskirts of the city to realize at 
once the inexhaustible wealth of historical 
associations and antiquities of France, and 
the endless variety, picturesqueness, and at 
tractiveness of her scenery. 

Never did I realize the truth of these re 
flections more vividly than when I took the 
evening express train at Paris for the south 
of Franee. Hour after hour through the 
night we sped toward the sunny south, tly- 
ing the mists and blasts of the north. The 
golden flush of dawn revealed a change of 
climate, scenery, and time. The Lugdu 
nensis of the Romans carried the mind back 
twenty centuries, and the blue Rhone, shoot- 
ing with arrowy current by vineyard and 
chalet, by abrupt cliffs and crumbling cas 
tles, all mellowed by the magical tonch of 
southern sunshine, suggested another scen 
ery and a more genial climate than those I 
had left only a few hours before. I did not 
stop at Lyons, having been there already, 
but there are few cities that can vie with it 
in nobleness of situation, lying as it does 
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partly on a hill at the junetion of the Saéne 
and the Rhone. 

Yhere is scarcely a town or hamlet after 
leaving Lyons that does not invite the trav- 
eller to stop and investigate its objects of 
antiquarian interest, medieval towers, like 
the crumbling castle of Crousol, Romanesque 
and Gothie chapels, but more especially the 
remains of the former dominion of Rome. 
Vienne and Valence are especially opulent 
in such antiquities. But unless the travel- 
ler can include the whole of France in his 
plans, he will not tarry on his southward 
route until he arrives at Orange, formerly 





ARCH OF TRIUMPH AT ORANGE, 


called Aurasio. Orange was the seat of the 
duchy of that name,and gave the title to 
the celebrated William of Orange and his sue 
cessors, and it was not annexed to France un 
til the seventeenth century. Orange is new 
a quiet little town on the Rhone, at the foot 
ofa hill which is crested by a colossal statue 
ofthe Virgin. It has for ages modestly had 
in its possession some very interesting Ro 
man antiquities, and made very little noise 
about them, for their existence seems to be 
generally ignored by all but a few antiqua- 
rians. The theatre is in a commanding po- 
sition, the stage, proscenium, and lower tier 
of seats cut into the 
rock; the wall sus 
taining the uppei 
rows soars nearly 100 
feet, with a length of 
320 feet. The upper 
tiers are nearly oblit- 
erated, but there was 
room originally for 
about 7000 specta- 
tors. The decorative 
work of the fagade is 
of a stately simplici- 
ty, but the immensity 
of such an isolated 
wall is very impress- 
ive. The triumphal 
arch is still in nearly 
perfect preservation, 
and with the rich 
golden hue of its ma- 
sonry offers one of 
the most effeetive an- 
tiqnities of France. 
It is probably the 
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only by a few trag 


ts, a bit of wall, a wat : , . 
te, and an archway, 
But the mellow musical earillon of the Avignon was probably fonnded by the 
bells of Avignon seems to tloat on the | Phocsans, who were also the settlers of b 
southern air on this dreamy summer) Marseilles. It was a city of importance 


orning, and to bid us no longer linger at | the time of Cwsar, to whom it gave its sup 
Orange, but hasten to the queen city of Pro- | port in his war against Pompey, and he i 
ence, seated royally oy the Rhone, cinetured proudly declared that he gloried in his city 4 
prized it next to Rome Aft 


th her zone of turrets, chanting the story | of Avenio, ane 
of Petrarch and Laura, and repeating the | er various vicissitudes Avignon sided with 
nd pageants of other days, whose | the Albigenses, and in 1226 was stormed by 


] 
vends 


CIHOry she holds an inalienable possession Louis \ IIl. after a three months’ siewe, and 
ile the ages and the generatious pass on many of the inhabitants were put to the : 
to the shadowy land. sword, Reverting after this to the Counts 
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of Provence, the city, in the year 1348, was | and never were courts more festive than 
sold to Pope Clement VIL, although the Holy | those of Avignon. Thither flocked the 
See was transferred from the banks of the | young, the powerful, the beautiful, and the 
Tiber to the banks of the Rhone in 1308 un- | gay of every rank. Even the churches were 
der Clement V. It is stated on good au-| gay; there were three hundred steeples 
thority that the purchase-money never was | within its walls in those days, and from the 
paid ; the right of possession, however, seems | vociferous throats of hundreds of bells rang 
amply to have sutticed to enable the papaey | jubilant peals of silvery jangling day and 
to retain a firm hold of the city, and main- | night, insomuch that Avignon was called 
tain their authority over it for nearly five | the * ville sonnante.” There are fewer bells 
centuries; during that period twenty-one |in Avignon to-day, but their merry chime 
Chureh Councils were held within its walls. | still floats long and often over river and 
In 1791 the people of Avignon arose, fired | valley. Religion and Jove here went hand 
by the influence of the French Revolution,|in hand; while the city swarmed with 
and weary apparently of the easy govern-| monks and priests, voluptuous strains ot 
ment they had enjoyed, threw off the papal | music mingled with the sacred uproar of 
yoke, and became Frenchmen again in name | bells, tronbadours held their courts of love, 
as well as in blood. jand celibate eyes looked with not unre 
The abode of the popes at Avignon forms | quited ardor on the seduetive attractions 
the most brilliant episode in its history, and | of the dames of Provence; courtesans by 
one of the most brilliant and romantic of | thousands contributed to the not always 
the Middle Ages. Seven popes reigned there, | sanctified pleasures of Avignon in those 
during a period of seventy years. An old | memorable days; and, in a word, like most 
ehronicler notes the significant repetition | large capitals, Avignon was unconscionably 
of the number seven at Avignon: seven | gay, and sufficiently naughty to be very at- 
popes, seventy years, seven metropolitan | tractive. In those days the proverb became 
churches, seven colleges, seven city gates, | current, “Abandon Aviguon, abandon com- 
seven hospitals. He also states that there | mon-sense.” 
was a clock in the Palace of the Popes Like the foreboding voice of Jonah, a ter 
which sounded automatically at the death | rible earthquake in 1348 awoke the festive 
and election of a pope. The clever jugglery | throngs of Avignon out of their dreams of 
which has been at the bottom of so many | pleasure, and then the destroying angel 
modern miracles was probably responsible | waved his sword over the city. The black 
for the singularly intelligent action of this | death, as it is called, which was doubtless 
wonderful clock. | the plagne, carried off fourteen hundred vic- 
In those jovial days Avignon numbered | tims in three days, and within a few months 
over a hundred thousand inhabitants. Why | upward of eighty thousand died in Avignon ; 
should they not be jovial? There is noth-| some historians place the number higher. 
ing in history to indicate that the popes| Then it was that Laura de Sade, immortal- 
were more solemn-faced than other men,/ ized by Petrarch, while still in the tlower 
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r beauty, passed to the land of shades. 
But the city soon recovered from the blow, 
hough the population was never again as 

ve as it had been, 
And now what remains of all this pomp 
d revelry?) Nothing; but the city still 
stands by the Rhone, possessing many wit 
esses of its former glory. The machico 
ed walls and towers, of a tawny yellow 
or, are still well preserved, and offer one 
if the best examples of the fortification of 
the Middle Ages now in existence. Time 
is dealt gently with them; the mildness 
of the climate has tended to polish rathe1 
in to destroy the masonry, and the slight 
unages of five centuries have been recent- 
restored. ‘The tilling up of the fosse has, 
mwever, taken away something from the 
ginal grandeur of these walls. The prom 
we without the walls by the Rhone is 
ery charming, and when one crosses the sus- 
pension-bridge toward evening, and gazes 
mn the old town rising high above the river, 
e feels an inward sense of quiet, complete 

tistaction, 

There was another bridge once spanning 
n 1171. It origi 
ily contained nineteen arches, and must 


e Rhone, constructed 


iVé been a very picturesque structure, 


epeatedly broken by hostile armies or the 
shing torrent of the Rhone, only three 
cnerable arches now remain. Numerous 
egends cluster around this bridge. It was 
esigned by St. Benezet : so much is certain. 








He was a shepherd lad, who while past 
ing his flocks received a Divine commission 
to construct a bridge over the Rhone, and 
with the permission of the Church he set 
about a task which was greatly demanded 
by the wants of the citizens, and had been 
hitherto preve nted by great natural diffien! 
ties. IT wish I could tell this story well; in 
the Chureh narrative it is a touching tal 
rich in sacred details and profitable in mor 
al instruction. But to repeat such a story 
well, one should thoroughly believe it 
Doubtless Benezet was a good boy, and if 
he did all that is alleged of him, it may be 
readily granted that he was a miracle of 
precocious genius and piety, and riehly de 
served to be sainted. As it is. I am co 

strained to fall back on the bare faets that 
a great public work was needed, and the 
nan to accomplish iff appeared, as often 
occurs in the world’s history. Most of the 
marvellous stories of mythology and hagiol 
ogy have originated in this way 


hi and en 


On passing the Gate of Petrare 
tering within the walls of Avignon, the ray 
ages of time are evident in the destruction of 
many quaint and interesting edifices, and the 
obliteration of numerous historie lanes and 
streets. Modern houses have elbowed their 
way into what was once a dense mass of 
buildings closely packed and huddled, with 
little order but wonderful picturesqueness 
and airy squares have let in the sky and 
breezes of sunny Provence. Cheerful groups 
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chat before the cafés under cool awnings, 
ind dames as fair as those of other days 
race the promenades, and tend to lessen 


one’s regret for by-gone times. But some 





dark narrow streets remain, however, aud an 
tiquities enough to suggest vividly the days 
| of the troubadour’s guitar 


nad the ti ny of g ivly ( iparisoned steeds 


NIOULAS GABRINI DE RIENZI, 





and the rine of mail-clad knights sounded | 


in this romantic town, summoning the fain 
Provencal dames to their casements. 

The Palace of the Popes, an enormous, 
austere, castellated structure, somewhat in 
the form of a hollow square, whose tremen 
dous walls rise like precipices, is the most 
interesting antiquity of Avignon, by its size 
and position dominating the whole city, and 
dwarting every other structure by compari- 
son. Originally built by Pope John XXIL, 
it was subsequently enlarged by his sue- 
cessors, and the ceilings were claborately 
frescoed and gilded, while hanging gardens 
on the roof of the stupendous pile some 
what relieved the severity of its external 
aspect, 

Before time had impaired its pristine glo- 
ry it was enthusiastically pronounced by 
Froissart to be the strongest and the most 


banquets and pomps lave occurred in its 
lordly lialls, when its groined arches raue 


with the cline-clang of 2 


olden goblets an 
the minstrel’s song; many dark trawedic 

have also been enacted there: in its oubl 

ettes how Many poor wre tches have bee 

tortured and smothered out of existences 

from its machicolations hot lead and boi 

ge pote h have been poured ol 
besieging hosts with most ce 

structive tervor; and with bated 
breath one learns of horrors al 
most incredible tor their wick 
edness that have been enacted 
there. By a long and narrow 
winding passage one reaches 
the dungeon two stories under 
vround, if we may use the tern 

in whose floor is a square ape 
ture through which one looks 
into the gloom of the still dee pel 
dungeon hewn out of the rock 
in Which Rienzi was immured 
He was let down by a cord, ther 
being no other entrance to this 
infernal prison-house, this living 
tomb of one of the greatest men 
of the Middle Ages. 

Many of the passages are 
pierced within the thickness ot 
the walls, such is their massive 
ness, and formerly there were 
several subterranean avenues of 
escape, Including one that led 
under the Rhone itself. The 
popes evidently led an uneasy 
life amidst all their pomp and 
power. God does not intend 
that the Christian shall) go 
through this life without bear- 
ing the cross, 

But the loftiest towers have 
been shorn of some of their 
height, most of the frescoes have 
been whitewashed into oblivion, 
and the noble dimensions of the reception 
hall, the armory, the banqueting hall, and 
other spacious apartments have been re- 
duced by partitions put up without regard 
or veneration for antiquity. Itis little con 
solation to know that this was done in orde1 
to turn this venerable palace into barracks 
a piece of vandalism altogether too common 
inthisage. The halls and courts now swarm 
with soldiers. 

Adjoining the Palace of the Popes is the 
cathedral. It is not an edifice of unusual 
architectural beauty, and the changes and 
restorations have not added to its merits. 
But its venerable age, its commanding po- 
sition, its associations, and a certain uoble 


stateliness in its mien render it a very in- 


beautiful building in the world. Many | 


teresting church. One can not forget that 
Petrarch and Laura once trod its marble 
floor. Here also Charles VI. witnessed offi- 
cially the crowning of Lonis of Anjou. The 
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er of the period rec hit 
eve 1 the quaint bre ch 
e tinue ‘In the year one 
sand three hundred and eig 
the twenty-fitth day of Octo 
Monsieur Charles King 
ce to Avignon to crow) 
King Lois of Jerusalem and 
Item, the Poy Clement 
I] hanted the mass, ad gaitel 
ss he crowned him in the 
reh of Our Lady of Doms 
w King of Peance re peat 
reed, and the King of Aj 
Monsieur Philip, brothes 


the King of France, and the 
e ot Or 


Pieabs, al 


dom wy other 


and grand masts 


rs 


wer presented to 
fia 
er M 


Avignon, and 


later ave that noble 


ivie de Medicis stopped 
the ce ot 


hedral addressed these extraot 


an thre 


ivy words to her: **Madame, if 


is true that Nature once pei 
tted the very rocks to be sus 
tible of emotion, this chureh, 


ppily founded onthe stability of 


rock by Saint Martha, recognizing the be 


ticence of your royal presence, would pros 
ite itself at the feet of your most Chris 
Majesty.” In our day this sounds like 


ISI 5 


one can almost imagine the speak 


oking over his shoulder and throwing 
Mephistophelean wink to one of his at 
Phe tomb of John XXIL, which 
is formerly in one of the chapels of the 


e, but foi 


dunts. 


some absurd reason removed 
frerward to the sacristy, is a highly elab 
the in 


thie style, abounding in stunptuous orna 


rate Construction 3 Is best 


Canopy 


entation, and yet extremely 


vant. 


vracetul and 


After dreaming in the dusky storied aisles 


t the cathedral, one does not feel like de 


at once to the city and the nine- 








ARCADES 


AT TARASOON, 


SOUTH OF FRANCE 





teenth 
the 
which 


century, but prefers to keep on to 
Doms —a_ lofty 
falls precipitously to the 


while the city clusters around its foot. 


Rocher des aeclivity 

Rhone, 
The 
summit las been reclaimed from nature, and 
transformed into a beautiful publie garden, 


With seats, statuary, a fountain, and well 
arranged shrubbery. There is no spot I 
have seen in the south of France where I 


have more « Joye doainy coffee and cigarette, 


listening to the bells of Avignon, and gaz 
ing on the towers of the old city and the 
glorious landscape which surrounds it. One 


of the most Conspicuous objects in this en 
chanting prospect is Mont Ventaux 


rising the 


alone above vine-clad plains in 


the northern horizon to the he ight of COOO 
feet. Its isolated position makes it seem 
much higher, while the 
ethereal roseate tint 
that invests it, and its 
regulal but elusive 
form, make it seem less 
like a real mountain 


than like the shadow 


of an enormous 


pyra 


mid prejected against 
the sky, 

Before leaving Avi 
YHOO OMe naturally in 
quires about the tomb 
of Laura. It was in 
the Church of Santa 
Clara that Petrarch 
first saw her and was 
smitten with the fatal 


but she \ 
the Church 


passion 5 as 


buried in 
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Aviguon a street called Rus 
de la Tarasque. Thus is 
perpetuated one of the wild 
est legends of the south of 
France. That was the nam 
applied to a horrible mon 
ster that devastated that 
region, devouring all who 
came Within his grasp, and 
driving the rest of the pop 
ulation to the verge of in 
sanity by the terror of his 
ravages, His Dave k Was 
ce that of a tor 
toise, and a lion-like mane 


armed |i 


fringed his head; he beleh 
ed forth flames from jaws 
ridged with spike s like the 
mouth of a crocodile. His 
tail, threshing like a thail 
would completely demolish 
every thing within reach ot 
its tremendous blows. Ina 
word, this seems to have 
been a truly formidable 
mon, and there was there 
fore nothing unreasonable 
in the terror he inspired 
He finally fell a victim to 
the seductive power of fe 
male influence; he was re 
duced to subjection by 
lady, and under the spell 
of her charms followed hei 
about like a lamb. This is 
not the only instance on 
record when monsters ot 
rigor and cruelty have been 


VILLA NEUVE DES AVIGNON, tamed in this way. The 


POS) a 





origin of the legend is of 
of the Cordeliers. Her effigy seems to have | very slight consequence, but the moral has 
been graven on the tombstone. In 1533) a universal application, The Church, how- 
Francis L, passing through Avignon, caused | ever, has appropriated the story, and canon- 
the tomb to be opened. In the coffin was | ized this typical representative of her sex 
found a sonnet and a quatrain by Petrareh. | ander the name of Santa Martha. 
Phe king traced 
some Verses com- 
posed by Marot on a 
parehine nt, and in = 
closing them with 
those of Petrarch, 
caused the tomb to 
be closed once more, 
But the ruffians of 
the French Revolu- 
tion obliterated ev- 
ery trace of the buri 
al-place of Laura de 
Sade, and scattered 
her remains to the 
winds. The verses 
of Petrarch have out- 
lasted the mortality 
Which they immor- 
talized. 





There is still at VASTLE OF BEAUCAIRE. 
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railway train soon carried me 
thre Rue de la | was jlle, at Avi 


to the town of Tarascon, which 





by its name, perpetuates the le 
wd indicates how strong was 
myression it left in Provence. It is 
laint little city on the Rhone, with 
variety of monumental antiquities, al 
migh none are sufficiently striking to ce 
1 one long in the place, with the ex 
ition of the castle, standing on a slight 
ition near the river. It was built by 
King René, and is alarge quadrangular pile, 
tressed by round towers, and is still tol 
bly preserve lL. It is now or cupied as a 
son, but the superb carven ceilings of its 
ce festive halls are in excellent condition. 
Phe covered market-places, or halles, remind 
ie of the covered ways of Chester. Oppo- 
site to Tarascon is Beancaire, which at one 
ne was famous for its great international 
tirs, established by Count Raymond of Ton- 
mise in 1217, to which merchants from all 
parts of Europe flocked every year in July. 
But the changing system of modern com- 
ree gradually reduced the gatherings at 
hese fairs,and the war of 1870 left them 
The castle of 
ulcaire is a very picturesque object. 


merely local importance. 


lo go from Tarascon to Arles is not only 
0 get nearer to modern Rome in space, but 
so nearer to the Rome of autiquity—to the 
ice Whose mailed legions tramped as con- 
ierors from Calpe to the Euphrates. At 
\rles we see their places of sport and holi 





day pleasures and their graves; the very 
people are of almost unmixed Roman type 
The beauty of the women is perhaps sottel 
than that of the Italian women; the expres 
sion has perhaps less fire, but more sensibil 
ity and retinement; the complexion is a 
shade lighte1 But the dark piercing eye 
the clusters of massy black tresses, the 


proud and erect figure, are the same in 


each. Even the old women are handsome at 
Arles. One might faney that Ninon de VEn 
clos was born there, so long did she retatn 
the charms which fade so early with most 
It is said that the beauty of the 


Arle sienne 8, once so Tame d, Is On the Wahe > 


of her sex. 


if this be true, what must it have been when 
in its prime, if it is still so fascinating ? 

The distinctive costumes of Arles have 
been almost thrown aside by the importa 
tion of Parisian fashions. The working 
man wears the ordinary blue blouse almost 
universal in French cities, while the femi 
nine garb shows little that is pecnliar except 
in the head-dress. Two styles seem most 
in vogue. This uniformity of costume now 
exists all over the south of France, except 
at some distanee from the railways and 
among the Pyrenean districts. 
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bridge and aqueduct are yet apparent, Th 











i the Place Royale stands a monolith near 
5 ¢ ly fifty feet high, the only obelisk of suc 
-*% size ever executed in Europe, it is said 
: although Lam inclined to doubt the state 
FY ment. Inthe ancient forum are two gran 
‘ ite columns and remaius of the fagade ot 
‘ the public baths. Here was doubtless the 
i busiest and most attractive spot at Arles 
in olden time, especially if it was shade 
then as now by magnificent plane-tree 
bestowing their benison of eratetul shack 
te in stummer, while the cicada buzzed its 
t droning tune in their branches at moon 
time, and the swallows twittered an almost 
deafening Vet not unmelodious chatter at 
: dawn and sunset. Twas awaked by thes 
i id birds when IT was staying at the Hétel di 
Nay 3a Nord, and carried back to boyhood days in 
fi y the East by a sound familiar to one who 
ROE 4 has ever lived near the plane and cypress 
f tae groves of Smyrna. Under this hotel are 
mae portions of the ancient catacombs of Arles 
| Which ramify largely under the city. The 
; } gargon of the hotel led me down to a con 
pti siderable depth into vaults and winding 
f)- passages where the light of day has nevei 
4 | ; penetrated, and saturated with dampness 
q Nf that chills one to the marrow. Although 
iat the dead who were once laid there have 
| (: — been disturbed in their slumbers, and 
1 their skeletons removed from the shelves 
: Arles lies on a hill-side near the head of | whereon they once reposed, yet the bones é 
the delta of the Phone. The streets are ex-| still remain thrown together in ghastly a 
i . cessively narrow, winding, and steep; there | heaps. Some people would shrink from 4 
} 4 is little vegetation about it, and it is not | sleeping directly over a grave-yard. [con 4 
opulent in attractions as a place of resi- | fess that an awesome feeling Just shivered 5 
+ i} dence; but it offers a very picturesque ap-| through me as [ stepped into bed, but I ; 
pearance from the opposite bank of the | slept undisturbed by ghosts or ghouls un 
Rhone, aud its antiquities scarcely yield in| til the matins of the birds and the rays ot 
{ importance to those 
of any other city in a - q 
%y Provence. At every = = = z 
turn one discovers : 
an antique fragment 
' by the road side, o1 
, incorporated into 
the walls ofa dwell 
ing: here a bit ofa 
ho tid column, there a shaub 
: trom a sarcophagus, s 
1%, or a Roman or me 
‘ : divweval carving re 
ae enlling ats formes 
j splendor. Near the 
a4 i banks of the Rhone & 
Ph : ure the remains of Z 
pit the magnilicent pal 
' iy nee OF Constantine, ‘ 
- f, forming portions ot : 
he modern buildings: 
ike te there still remains a 
ii it line of ernmbling 
? at ramparts With aru 
ist ined gateway, and 
i ay traces of a Roman 
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l ne in floated in through the ¢ 





wed by such near proximity with 


ul that the chief promenade of the city 


ie Aliscamps, a vast historic cemetery, 


ch of i 


ps was consecrated, and after that, ac 
ne to popular belief, the inhabitants 
lat Vast neeropolis had no further pow 


to wander at midnight or disturb 
rest of the faithful. Nay, more, the 
hbishop Michael de Moriéres, in a 
ular epistle addressed to Christen- 
n in 1203, affirmed that Christ him- 
self had come down and bestowed His 





ison on the cemetery, and that ever 
terward, on serene nights, angels sang 
stic strains over the dead of the Alis 


unps. The fame of this spread abroad, 


I 


¥ 


d tor long the dead along the Rhone 
re floated down the river to be buried 
his sacred city of oblivion. 

rhe theatre of Arles, a Roman antiq- 
y, constructed of marble, is now in a 
ry dilapidated condition, but much 

that is very interesting and instructive 


ll remains to recall before us an audi- 
ce of 16,000, clad in blue, white, sear- 
and orange-hued togas, under an 
whing woven with many tints, while 
the actors, masked and buskined, played 





comedy of Plautus. Fronting the sem- 
rcle of marble seats two Corinthian 
columns still mount guard like sentinels 
over this scene of former festivity and 
splendor. The Venus of Arles, which is 





Thre people of Arles seemed so little dis 








now in the Louvre, and is one of the mas 
ter-pleces of antiquity, Was discovered in 
this theatre. 

A tew rods from this spot is the magniti 
cent amphitheatre, the largest in existence 


outside of Italy. It has a diameter of near 


ite years has been adorned with | ly 450 feet, and it is estimated that it could 
nues of poplars. There the Romans of 

ere buried for ages. When Arles came 
ler the sway of Christianity the Alis 


seat 30,000) speetators. During the Dark 
Ages it was in possession of the Saracens 
when they ruled in Provence, and turning 
if into a fortress, they added four massive 
towers, of which three remain. During the 
Middle Ages the demolition of the vast edi 
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fice was continued, and the massive blocks 
of which the upper tlers were construc ted 
were broken for dwellings, which now arose 
Within its circumference ; no less than 212 
houses and a church were crowded together 
in the amphitheatre. In 1825 the interior 
was cleared of these obstructions, and more 
recently the venerable edifice has been sut’ 
ficiently restored to prevent its further de 
eay. Nothing could be more massive than 
the construction of this stupendous build 
ing; standing on the brow of a hill, its 
foundations and part of the lower two corri- 
dors, Which ran entirely around the edifice, 
are actually hewn out of the solid rock, and 
are firm as the everlasting hills. The dens 
of the wild beasts are dark as night, and one 
does not feel cheerful as he thinks of the 
lious and the bulls which rushed forth from 
those abodes of gloom, infuriated by con 
finement and hunger, and instantly erunech- 
ing the bones of gladiator and martyr, or 
tossing them toward the pitiless sky in the 
sight of multitudes applanding and yelling 
with blood-thirsty excitement. 

On the whole, it is a relief to turn to the 
quiet seclusion of the beautiful cloisters of 
St. Trophismus. The church was founded in 
603, but has been at different epochs so al- 
tered and restored as to leave little of the 
original plan. But the deep canopy over 
the entrance is a construction of the elev- 
enth or twelfth century, and is very inter- 
esting. In the different groups of seulp- 
tured figures, which are still in excellent 
preservation, an entire sacred drama seems 


t 


to be represented, alternately grotesque, 


horrible, or pathetic. The cloisters adjoit 

ing the church are among the most beautiful 
in the south of europe. ‘| hey are of gray 
marble, still in good condition, and display 
an extraordinary fertility of imagination in 
the variety and clegance of the designs ex 
ecuted upon the pillars and capitals. It is 
curious that two sides of the quadrangle 
are in’ Romanesque style, while the othe 
two are pure Gothic. As the whole seems 
to have been wrought at the same period it 
is difficult to account for this diversity, ex 
cept as a simple mode adopted for compar 
ing the waning and rising schools of archi 
tecture ; or two architects of equal abilities 
may have been employed in designing the 
plan, and thus engaged in a friendly artist 
i¢ vivalry, each exerting his happiest efforts 
in behalf of his favorite style. 

Passing out of Arles between two of the 
towers of the old Roman walls, 11.0w turn- 
ed my face westward, The famed mistral, 
or northwest wind, was blowing fiercely that 
day, filling the summer air with a piercing 
wintry chill; clouds of fine dust dimmed the 
landscape with a coppery haze, rolling ovet 
the Rhone like smoke from a furnace. The 
river was lashed to foam. The mistral, 
sweeping down from the Cevennes over the 
plains of Provence and Languedoe, is to that 
region as great a scourge as the simoom to 
the lands bordering on the great desert 
“The mistral, the Parliament, and the Du 
rance are the three great scourges of Pro 
vence,” was an old saying. The last two 
have ceased their terrors, but the mistral 
still blows. The Romanus built temples to 











FOUNTAIN ¢ 


propitiate the deity of the mistral. <A kind- 
old priest who sat opposite to me said, 
‘This is nothing; Ive blow much 
harder. I when I was a at 
hool it blew in the windows on one side 


seen it 
remembe1 boy 
of the house: there was a wind!” 

There was a simple pathos in this refer- 

ice to his earlier days. His life, now near- 
y spent, blighted by the miasma of enforced 
( elibacy # sunless, cheerless, hopeless, offered 
little that could be satisfactory in the retro- 
But he still clung to the memory 
of his youth, when hope beckoned him to a 


jp et. 


dream-land whieh he had never reached, 
A pleasant conversation followed, and with 
he held out his snutt-box 
He seemed by this simple act to say, 
alms, fat 


not all brothers, with one 


genuine courtesy 
To me, 
our beliefs, are 


“Our lives, our 


apart, but we 
father, God ? 


I crossed 


the head of the vast alluvial 


plain called the Camargne, deposited dur 


ing long ages by the delta of the Rhone. 
Its fen-lands are pastured by droves of halt 
wild cattle, but skillful engineering is grad 


ually reclaiming it for agriculture. Partial- 
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AMVHITUEATRE AT NIMES, 


ly retracing my steps, at Lunel, I at last 
arrived at Nimes—an old Roman city, and 
now one of the most cheerful and flourish- 
ing places in the south of France, with a 
growing population of sixty thousand. An- 
tiquity and modern times are here strangely 
contrasted. The city of the Middle Ages 
forms the kernel around which cirele the 
broad verdurous boulevards of the modern 
city. The streets of the old town form a 
most intricate labyrinth, filled with booths 
and market stalls, and closed in with grim 
old-time dwellings. In the centre stands 
the cathedral. Here in former ages the 
Huguenots had one of their greatest strong- 
holds; and in spite of the awful persecu- 
tions that followed the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and the bloody riots that 
assailed them as late as 1793 and 1842, they 
still form a fourth of the population, and pay 
half of the city taxes, which speaks well for 
their social position, Claude Brousson, one 
ofthe most noted martyrs of the persecutions 
of that eminent saint in the Lord, Louis X1V., 
was a native of Nimes, and an intluential 
lawyer of that city, until he was forced to 
tly to Geneva, where he took orders, and, at 
hourly risk of his life, preached the Gospel 
among the mountains of Dauphiny. Twice 
returning to Nimes, he was once saved by 
hiding ina well; but the Guion old man who 
concealed him was broken on the wheel. 
Brousson was finally betrayed at Oberon, 
and broken on the wheel at Montpellier. It 


is not much over a century and a half since 
such things were done in the foremost coun 
try of Europe, and there are still some who 
approve of those deeds. A quarry in the 
environs of Nimes was in those days the 
place where the Huguenots met secretly. 
Among the modern objects of interest at 
Nimes is the beautiful esplanade, where 
crowds assemble on summer evenings, and 
make one almost faney he is again in Paris. 
It is graced by a superb fountain, the ches 
Courre of Pradier. The colossal central 
statue represents Nimes, supported by sym 
bolical statues of the genii of the four neigh- 
boring rivers—the Rhone, the Gardon, the 
Eures, and the river of Nimes. But the 
great interest of this fascinating city is in 
its Roman antiquities, which, outside of It 
aly, are rivalled only by those of Arles, 
while they appear to more advantage than 
those of that city, because better situated. 
The Maison Carrée is a temple conjectured 
by some to be the annex of a forum. It is 
in excellent preservation, after the Coriuth- 
ian order, and very pure in its style; indeed, 
few buildings more elegant than this are in 
existence. It has in turn been used as a 
coach-house, a stable, a cliurch, and a store- 
house, and is now a museum. It is an ob- 
long square, seventy-tive feet long and thir- 
ty-seven feet wide. On the floor of the 
interior are preserved three very beautiful 
mosaic designs, found in Roman villas at 
Nimes which are now demolished. Of the 
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tings and 
prures there is 
nuchto be said, 
, a few excep- 
s. Paul Dela- 
ie Is Tepresent- 
by one of his 
sterpleces the 
l-knownh paint 

of Cromwell 

ne the coftin 
marles I. There 


ilso a powerful 


k by Sigallon. 
Phe Jardin de la 
taine is, on the 
je, the most at- 
etive spot in 
Hes. A spring 
rsts forth on the 
re of the city, 
lich feeds a riv- 
that courses 
rough the principal streets between mass 
e quays and under elegant bridges. The 
cient Romans and the French have both 
tiled themselves of the opportunities af 
rded by this stream to utilize it for sani 
vy and wsthetie purposes. The former es- 
lished therm near its source; of these a 
mphwum (now misnamed the Fountain of 
liana) remains—a very graceful structure 
rather dilapidated condition; there is also 
raceable the plan of an atrium and colon 
The latter were restored in 
the last century, and now worthily form the 
entral object of one of the most beantiful 
rromenades in France, sumptuously adorned 


wed baths. 


vith statuary and foliage, including a tine 
statue of Jean Reboul, the Provengal bard. 





FOUNTAIN OF DIANA, NIMES. 


FRANCE. 





NIMF 


Behind this spot rises a lofty hill, shaded by 
pine and chestnut groves, where the drone ot 
the cleada Imparts an indescribable dream 
iness to the aspect of things. At the sum 
mit of this hill is the Tour Magne, an oe 
tagonal structure, somewhat resembling 
tower, over sixty feet high. 

Two of the gates of the old city still ex 
ist at Nimes, offering some fine marble seulp 
tures; but when one has been here and there 
about the old city, and seen all its antiqui 
ties, he returns again andagain with growing 
interest to a contemplation of its magnifi 
cent amphitheatre. It is slightly elliptical 
in form, and smaller than the amphitheatre 
of Arles, and perhaps inferior to that in pu- 
rity of stvle; but its situation makes it, on 
the whole, more attractive and cheerful, and 
it could once seat twenty-five thousand spee 
tators, which is quite an army. Each divis 
ion of seats—one for the patricians, anoth- 
er for the equitarii, or knights, and two upper 
tiers for the plebeians—-had its own vomi 
torium, or exit, with distinet corridors, and 
these are all yet in good preservation. Se 
enormous is the strength and so massive is 
the construction of this edifice that when 
Charles Martel expelled the Saracens from 
it, and filled the corridors with wood and 
tried to burn it down, he was unable to make 
any perceptible impression. The arena is 
still used for bull-fights on féte days. I 
witnessed a spectacle of this sert in that 
place which in a remote way served to give 
me an idea of the grandeur of a gladia 
torial day, or a fight with wild beasts, in 
those by-gone times when those vast tiers 
of marble were thronged with myriads robed 


in purple and gold. There were about six 


thousand present on this occasion. More 


probably would have attended if it had 
been a regular bull-fight instead of a cow 
l fight which was offered on the bills. But 
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ROMAN BATIS, NIMES, 


if less exciting, there was nearly as much 
fun in the spectacle T saw there. It was 
advertised as a“ course libre,” which meant 
that all who chose could enter the arena 
and join in the sport. The cows, if not as 
dangerous as bulls, were of Spanish breed, 
and by no means to be despised; if their 
horns had not been bound in felt, more than 
one champion would have lost his life in the 
arena that afternoon. Between the horns 
# rosette was firmly bound, and the lucky 
fellow who could tear it off won a gold piece 
and lots of applause. Many a daring youth 
licked the dust that day. Several had their 
shirts torn off, and received very severe blows 
in the back, which doubtless earned for them 
plenty of cheap and wholesome advice when 
they got home. One was pinned against 
the wall between the cow’s horns, and hada 
very narrow escape, Sometimes there were 
nearly a hundred men in the arena at onee, 
and this was one reason why none were kill- 
ed outright, for as soon as one sportsman was 
knocked over, all the others rushed in and 
diverted the attention of the poor infuriated 
brute, which would finally get completely 
worried out and baffled from the constant 
rush of one and another. Thus the large 
number of men in the arena served as a pro- 
tection rather than an increase of the danger. 
The prize was won three times in succession 
by one man—vyoung, lithe, handsome, and 
apparently made of steel and India rubber. 
He had a genius for that sort of thing evi- 
dently; but T could not help thinking how 
like that was to the game of life—how many 
try, how few win! 

The view in the galleries was searcely less 
animated. On the shady side of the arena 


the throng was gathered from every class 

from English noblemen to the lowest canaille 
who could muster a few sous to pay for a 
back seat. Brilliant costumes and elegaut 
toilets were not wanting to remind one ot 
the scarlet togas and magnificent women of 
olden times. The voluptuous and almost 
imperial beauty of some of the fair dames ot 
Nimes collected there in that hour was nev 

ersurpassed in the brightest days of ancieut 
Rome; and indeed it was Roman blood that 
gave to them a fiery and almost fierce splen 

dor, such as may be rivalled but can not 
he transcended out of the south of France. 
There were also present some fine specimens 
ofmaseuline beauty. The people of Langue- 
doe and Provence, if less intellectual-look 

ing than those of other parts of France, 
certainly present one of the noblest types 
of physical beanty the world has seen. 
Throughout this multitude the most vivid 
interest in the game became more and more 
evident, stimulated somewhat, perhaps, by 
the absinthe, eau-de-vie, and coffee which 
were industriously circulated by lithe, bare- 
headed Ganymedes, who attracted my atten- 
tion by the way in which, waiter and glasses 
in hand, they walked and balanced them- 
selves on the bevelled edge of the wall in 
front of the lower tier. 

But the interest and excitement culmi- 
nated during the recess between the acts, 
if one may so express it. The gate was un- 
barred, anda mob of boys and youths rushed 
in to participate in a scene which was evi- 
dently a customary part of the programme. 
For a few moments they scattered about 
the arena in search of coins which might 
‘have been missed by those to whom they 
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been thrown. Suddenly one of the 
tators hurled a circular cake into the 
ind it fell splhhing imto the arena. 
s was the signal for one of the most 
vordinary repetitions of the Kilkenny 
s fight that ever was seen. Men and 
s rushed together in a perteet bedlam 
onfusion, each trying to seize the cake. 
is torn into a hundred fragments in a 
ent: and now there rained a hail-storm 
opper and silver coins, bonbons, cakes, 
es of bread, and fruit, thrown by the 
tators, who were aroused to the last 
h of excitement and mirth as the mul- 
de of men and boys scrambled together 
in inextricably tangled mass of electri 
| humanity, every atom yelling, howling, 
iggling, pulling, tearing, kicking, leap- 
y, pounding, and lurching with the ener- 
of fighting demons, faces thushed, noses 
bloody, hair pulled, and 
thes torn, and yet through it all entire 
Never in the roughest foot- 
match that I have witnessed did I see 


teched and 
humor. 


thing to approach the raciness and 
ighness of this remarkable and = blood- 

ng spectacle in the arena at Nimes. 
Phen the trumpet blew a Jong blast, and 


the younger combatants were turned out 


n, and the cattle were let in for the 


ond act. After this was over, a noble 
vanish bull, black as night, was led around 
e arena, He was the prize that was now 


ve drawn by lottery ; each ticket of en 
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OF FRANCE. 
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trance had a number in the raffle, and a 
pretty little girl was selected to draw th: 
lot. And thus ended a very entertaining 
afternoon’s sport. 

About two hours’ ride from Nimes is the 
famous Roman aqueduct called the Pont du 
Gard, probably the finest structure of the 
sort in existence, and one of the most ma- 
jest monuments bequeathed to our age by 
antiquity. It strides across the river Gar 
don, which rushes with a wild music over a 
rocky bed between hills savage and lonely. 
The aqueduet is broken at each end, but 
What remains of it is 800 feet long at the 
top, and nearly 150 feet above the river. 
It is « omposed of three tiers of arches, whose 
form is sufficiently explained by the aecom 
panying cut. The blocks of which it is 
constructed are of enormous size, left some 


What in the rough, in a semi-rustic or ashlaa 
style, and laid without cement, but fitting 
with the utmost nicety. The channel fon 
the passage of the water is covered with 
cement that is overlaid with stueco as hard 
The corbels for the 
staging, by a singular long-sightedness, were 
left by the builders, as if to facilitate the 


and polished as marble. 


repairs that might become necessary in the 
course of ages. A century age a bridge was 
attached to the eastern side of the structure, 
Which is not an improvement. The gener- 
al effect of this stupendous pile, standing 
there alone, and colored a warm orange-yel- 
low by time, is very impressive. 
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OATHEDRAL OF MONTPELLIER, 


From Nimes it is not far to Montpellier 
a city celebrated for its medical university, 
but quite tame after one has sworn allegi- 
ance to the antiquities and cheerful streets 
and attractive people of Nimes. The uni- 
versity is still entitled to a high rank, but by 
no means holds the same relative importance 
now that it did in the days when Rabelais 
was one of its shining lights. There is no 
doubt that the Moors, who once held the 
place, were the founders of this medical 
school. Notwithstanding its somewhat 


eventful history, Montpellier offers no mon- 
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uments of much artistic or historic j) 

terest, excepting the porch of the ca 
thedral. Its groined roof rests on on: 
side against the wall of the facad 

and is supported on the other by two 
enormous pointed towers or hollow 
pillars, which are more striking tha 

beautiful. The architectural effect is 
unique. 

The Peyron is a terraced promenad 
of which the citizens are justly proud 
It is laid out with much taste and ele 
cance, and commands an extensive and 
beautiful prospect. Its origin is duc 
to Louis XIV., whose statue adorns it 
But one can not wholly enjoy the en 
chanting attractions of that lovely 
spot if he stops to reflect that fo 
ages the Peyrou was the mest noted 
place of execution in the south of 
France, and that there Claude Brons 
son and hundreds of other noble souls 
suffered martyrdom with the most ex 
cruciating torments the imagination 
could devise, for the sole reason that 
they claimed the God-given right to 
think for themselves. 

The absence of Roman antiquities 
at Montpellier shows that one ther 
passes into another class of associa 
tions—the mediwval—and also prepares 
one for the extraordinary contrast betwee 
Nimes and Cette. On the way, as one cross 
es the salt-marshes and lagoons along the 
Mediterranean, lies Frontignan, with its 
choice little church, whose picturesque cas 
tellated tower well deserves the attention 
of the artist and the antiquary. The la 
goons and canals, lighted here and there by 
a gleaming lateen-sail, and fringed by pyra 
mids of glistening salt, are in striking con 
| trast to the mountainous regions palely visi 
ble along the southern coast. 
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r YHE legends which the Japanese have 
| woven round the origin of art in Ni- 
ion, the “Land of the Rising Sun,” are, 
fanciful, both attractive and suggestive. 
ccording to one of these traditions, art 
is born about the beginning of the Chris 























MODERN JAPANESE BOWL 


in era, When Nomino-Soukune abolished 
the cruel rite of burying living persous 
h the noble dead, and substituted clay 
mages for human victims. According to a 
second tradition, art reached Japan about 
B.C. 200, through a band of emigrants from 
China. They had left their na- 
tive land under the pretense of 
seeking and taking back to the 
Celestial Empire a vegetable spe- 
i¢ against death, and having 
iuded in Niphon, settled there 
permanently, and became teach- 


ers of science, art, and literature. 

These legends are recalled by 
i small specimen of the artistic 
work of the modern Japanese, an 
example of the developed skill of 
vhich the foundations were laid 
1) times so remote and under cir- 
cumstances so peculiar. It is a 
round covered bowl of porcelain, 
curiously decorated with enamels 
in bright colors by the method now 
known as cloisonné. 

In a ground of azure-blue ap- 
pear fine threads of brass, describ- 
ng circles, diamonds, and other 
geometrical designs, and outlining 
the leaves, calyxes, and petals of 
flowers, and the fruit and tendrils 
ofthe vine. The fine brass ribbon 
or flattened wire forms a series of parti- 
tions which follow the details of the design. 
Within these bright and tiny borders are 
enamels of the colors approaching most 
nearly the tint of the leaf or flower imitated. 
Different shades of blue are thus mingled 
with brown, purple shading off into pale 


CLOISONNE ENAMEL. 


CLOISONNE 


OCLOLSONNE ON PORCELAIN, 





ENAMEL 





bluish-gray, white, pink, green, black, or pale 
yellow, and these again are heightened by 
contrast with arbitrary ground colors. The 
questions then naturally occur, what is en 
amel? how is brass wire fastened to porce 


| lain? how are the cells filled with the en 


amel?—what, in short, is the 
modus operandi of the artist 


whose work we have been ex 





amining ? 

From first to last, the pro 
esses by which this bowl was 
artistically clothed with color 
are Ingenious. In the tirst place, 
the pores lain is ground, for the 
purpose of removing the glaze 
from the exterior surface. This 
is necessary in order that the 
enamel may adhere firmly. In 
the next place, the artist, hav 
ing sketched his design on pa- 
per, covers the drawing with a 
plate of glass, on the surface 
of which he bends a fine nat 
row brass ribbon or flat wire in such a way 
as to follow the outlines of the sketch. Ev 
ery leaf is thus outlined, and becomes a cell 

cloison—whence is derived the distinet- 
ive name cloisonné. Many of the cells en 


tering into the geometrical part of the de 





OOVER OF JAPANESE BOWL, 


sign are of the same shape, and are made 
upon one pattern. The same thing may be 
said of all the uniform cells which ar 
tered over Japanese cloisonné. They are not 


scat 


always used strictly as cells for the recep- 
tion of a certain color, but very frequently 
are merely imbedded in the ground for the 
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LI CHINESE OLOISONNE ON METAL 


purpose of lighting it up and giving it the 
variety effected by threads of burnished 
gold. The edge of the wire is then applied 
to the surface of the bowl, and tixed by 
means of a fusible glass. 

Enamel is simply powdered glass. The 
word is found in many languages, émail in 
French, haschmalin Hebrew, and is the equiv- 
alent of the German schmelzen, the Latin smal- 
tum, and the Italian smalto. Its etymology 
wud synonyms are chietly interesting at pres- 
ent as indicating an almost universal 
Pure enamel is a colorless compound of silex 


Ise. 


and oxide of lead, or of siliea, litharge, and 
nitre, with white lead or silex powder add- 
ed to give the mass fusibility. These in- 
vredients are fused together. The colors 
are derived from a variety of oxides. That 
of tin makes an opaque white enamel, and 
the addition of manganese gives the white 
clearness and brillianey. The chief colors 
are tius produced: blue from the oxide of 
cobalt, green from the oxide of copper, violet 
from black calx of manganese, yellow from 
silver, purple from gold, and red from the 
sniphates of iron and alumina.  Praetieally 
the artist’s palette is unlimited. 

We will now suppose that the brass wire 
is fastened to the porcelain, and that the 


enamels are in the form of a paste ready for 
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use. The next step is to fill the cells 
withthe enamel. In doing so, the art 
ist uses pastes of the colors indicated 
in hisdesign. The piece is then baked, 
and the enamels, having melted, set 
tle down in the cells, which are filled 
as often as required to bring the coat 
of enamel to the proper thickness, the 
firing being renewed between each ad 
After the 
final firing the surtace is rough, and is 
treated like that of plate-glass. It is 
first ground with coarse stone, then 


dition of the enamel paste. 


with tiner stones, and finally with char 
coal. The melting of the enamel has, 
of course, had the effect of fixing the 
brass wire more firmly to the porcelain 
than could be effected by the first ap- 
plication of glass solder. The piece is 
now ready for the market, its surface 
glossy and smooth, and the fine lines 
of wire every where distinctly tracea 
ble. 

Cloisonné enamel was not invented 
in Japan, and that country may be 
left in the mean time in order that its 
history, so far as known, may be traced 
elsewhere. The origin of the art of 
enamelling has not been ascertained, 
but all the evidence points toward Asia 

Assyria, Chaldea, Persia, and India 
that mysterious East whose contribu 
tious to the science and art of the world 
can never be fully computed. 

If this be so, the process spread from 
these central regions toward China on 
the one handand Egypt on the otherat avery 


jearly date. The little now known about Cen 


tral Asia has reference chiefly to Persia and 
India, and comes within the domain of com 
paratively modern history. The Indian pro¢ 
ess is that known as champlere, by which the 
design is hollowed out of a plate of metal 
prepared for the reception of the enamel in 
such a way as to leave cells separated from 
each other hy narrow strips of the metal 
body. The Persians were acquainted with 
the cloisonné method, but the only histor 
ical evidences of their having practiced it 
in ancient times are two vessels—a cup and 
a ewer—belonging to the sixth and eighth 
centuries respectively. They brought the 
art to great excellence under Shah Abbas the 
Great at the end of the sixteenth and be- 
ginning of the seventeenth centuries, and 
continue down to the present time to enamel 
on gold and copper. 

Long before these dates, enamel was 
known to the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, 
and the Etruseans, but not in the form now 
under consideration. We must come down 
to the first centuries of our era before any 
thing definite can be learned about eloisonné. 
It probably reached Byzantinm from the 
East, and radiating from that city as a new 
centre, spread in course of time all over Eu- 











CLOISONNE 


ope. As Rome declined, the fine arts died 
vay. But a revolution was at hand, and 
ok place when the prospect seemed dark 
st. The two events mainly instrumental 
effecting it were the conversion of Con 
iuntine, the first Christian who wore the 
perial purple, and his removal, about A.D. 
10, of the seat of government to Byzantium, 
He took with him the processes of Rome, 
hich, being brought into contact with tra 
tions reaching Constantinople from the 


t 
MODERN JAPANESE ¢ 
East and from Greece, resulted in the art 
' known as Byzantine. It was inevitable 
| that enamelling should attract attention. 
Both Greeks and Romans had a decided 
fondness for mosaics, acquired from their | 
Southern teachers; and it is probable that, 
; inspired by Eastern models, they applied 
l F the Roman processes to a new kind of mo- 
saic—cloisonné enamel. They had reached 
s this point in the sixth century, and possibly 
earlier. Few examples of this branch of 
; F. art belonging to the early Byzantine period | 
i now remain. The Byzantines used chietly 
\ q a base of pure gold, and the value—other 
than artistie—thus given their work re- | 
C duced to a minimum tlie chances of its 
\ $ being preserved throughout the troublous | 


times of the Dark Ages. 
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Their process is described by Theophilus, 
a monk who lived between the tenth ani 
twelfth centuries, and whose work, Diversa 
rum Artium Schedula, is a compendium of the 
industrial arts of his day. Very little is 
known with certainty either of his country 
or of the time in which he lived. His direc 
tions are well worth studying, as, while in 
dicating a method very slightly different 
from that of the Japanese, already detailed, 
they are more minute, and explain what is 





LOISONNE ON METAL, 


| essentially the practice of the present day. 
He gives full details regarding the cutting 
of the gold bands, soldering them to the 
surface of the metal exe Iplent, pulverizing 
the colored glasses, placing them in the cay- 
ities formed by the filigree, firing the piece, 


and polishing the surface. One feature of 


Is were laid 


his deseription is that the ename 
upon a plate of gold, which was subsequent 
lv fastened to the vase or othe1 object to be 
decorated. 

The art was practiced down to the fom 
teenth century; but events had transpired 
in the mean time which, while threatening 
the artistic supremacy of Byzantium, really 


extended its intluence. Constantine exert 


had removed his throne, and under his sue- 


ed himself to embellish the city to which he 
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cessors the Christian Church became the 
most munificent and enlightened patron of 
the arts The religious strife which follow- 
ed the death of Justinian is matter of his- 


} 


tory. The Iconoclasts builded better than 
they knew when they drove out the artists 
against whose works their zeal was directed. 
The latter 


rope, and found in every land a welcome 


disp rsed themselves over Enu- 


and an asylum. The Iconoclastic persecu- 


OLD CHINESE CLOISONNE ON METAL, 


tion thus became the indirect cause of the 
dissemination of the styles and processes 
of ornamentation it was meant to destroy. 
After the storm exhausted itself, the arts 
of Constantinople revived, and in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, under Basil the Mace- 
donian (868-885) and Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus (911-959), were in a highly flourish- 


ing condition. The emigration begun under 





beginning of the eleventh century the Greek 
artists had penetrated Germany, and left 
upon that country a deeper impress than 
upon any other, Their arts conquered the 
Sclaves, and spread eastward through Asia 
Minor, Armenia, and the country lying near 
the Caucasus. From Armenia they reached 
Persia, which even down to the eighteenth 
century was indebted to Armenian enamel- 
lers. No line, in facet, can be drawn as the 
limit of Byzantine influence either in 
the East or the West. 

Before the methods of Byzantium 
were transmitted by Venice to Central 
Europe, other enamelling processes than 
the cloisonné had been spread by the 
Pheenicians, and were known to the 
Gauls before the Roman occupation. It 
appears, further, that in certain sections 
new processes originated and passed 
away with their inventors, and for that 
reason historical inquiry is for several 
centuries attended with doubt. The 
great western emporium was Limoges. 
It may be said to be the only city in 
Gaul which relieved the gloom follow- 
ing upon the withdrawal of the Romans. 
During their occupancy it was a centre 
of trade and industrial art. Inthe tenth 
century (979) the Venetians had a dé- 
pot at Limoges for the sale of articles 
brought from the East, which were tlius 
distributed throughout Western France. 
The intimate relations existing between 
these two cities must undoubtedly have 
propagated both a taste for cloisonné en- 
amel anda knowledge of the manner of 
its preparation. From the eleventh to 
the fourteenth century all the Limoges 
work shows Byzantine influence both 
in design and treatment. It did not 
assert independence until the art was 
revolutionized by the innovations which 
ended in the entirely new use of en- 
amel found in the works of Penicaud, 
Courtois, and, greatest of all, Leonard Li- 
mousin. 

A very rare kind of cloisonné—originally 
Persian, and subsequently Chinese—was 
made at an early date in Europe, and is eall- 
ed “de plique & jour.” The enamels were 
melted in cells without any background, 


jand were then set in compartments made 


compulsion was continued Dy preference. | 


The Greek artists travelled every where. 
The Saracens borrowed from the fountain- 
head, and initiated a style of almost unpar- 
alleled splendor. Venice sought Byzantine 
aid and propagated Byzantine styles. The 
“Senola Greca” at Rome was founded for 
the reception of the fugitives, who again 
found themselves taken under the protect- 


for their reception in the object to be deco- 
rated. They may be described, from what 


| they really resemble, as windows of trans- 


lucent enamel. Reference to this variety 
will again be made in treating of China. 
Meantime this style is not to be confounded 
with that designated as “esmaulx de plique,” 


or “émaux de plite.” These terms were ap- 


plied during the fourteenth and sixteenth 


ing wing of the Church. The Venetians | 


carried their arts to Perigueux and Limoges, 


and thus established new centres. In the 


centuries to that which is now called simply 
cloisonne. 

In England the one name of Elkington 
will sufficiently represent the European cloi- 
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sonné enamellers of our time. Their process 
differs very slightly from the Byzantine and 
Japanese, 

Turning next to China, the inquirer is 
usually confronted by dates which impose 
a heavy tax upon credulity. In handling 
their chronological assumptions, the best 
rule, therefore, is to exercise a wise discre- 
tion, and to lean a little in favor of modern 
dates whenever such a course is practicable. 
It is related that in the fifth century of our 
era a traveller reached China from the West. 
He is said to have come from Seythia, which 
M. Labarte interprets Persia. Arriving at 
the court of the Emperor, he proposed to 
teach the Chinese the manufacture of enam- 
el. Following his instructions, search was 
made in the mountains for the requisite ma- 
terials, and when they were found, the mer- 
chant succeeded in introducing the art of 
enamelling. No specimens are now in ex- 
istence which can be assigned to so remote 
a period, modest as the assumption of such 
a date is when compared with the hoary 
antiquity claimed for other Chinese arts. 
We must step over the next thousand years, 
and reach the Ming dynasty (1368-1649), be- 
fore any examples of a well-anthenticated 
age can be found. So far as our knowledge 


extends, it is to this period and the next hun- | 


dred years that the best enamels belong. Mr 

J. Thomson states that the Ming enamelled 
vases are the oldest, and that the best belong 
tothe Kien-long period of the Tai-thsing dy 

nasty (1736-1796). He adds that the art was 
revived about twenty-five years ago. 

The Chinese were acquainted with all the 
methods known to Europeans. Their old 
cloisonné enamels are in every sense admira 
ble in workmanship, color, and very often in 
form. The broken shades are blended with 
a harmony so subtle that the eye is never 
displeased, even by the monstrous figures 
which Chinese religion and imagination call 
into being. Dragons with visages as terri- 
ble as the Oriental well-practiced artist can 
make them, with long horns that actually 
appear to quiver in the gloss of the enamel, 
with jagged fangs and eyes blazing with fe 
rocity, roll over the vases and plaques in 
contortions suggestive alike of agony and 
power. Alternating with creatures so mon 
strous are flowers and landscapes colored in 
soft and satisfying hues of rose, pale blue, 
yellow, or pale green. If some of the vases 
are clumsy in shape, there are others which 
for symmetry and gracefulness of proportion 
will compare with the best works of the 
potters of Greece. 

The cloisonné “de plique & jour” of China 
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MODERN JAPANESE OLOISONNE ON METAL. 


invludes some of the finest illustrations of | 


workmanship and color, The process ap- 
pears to consist of bending the metal wire 
into the requisite desigus in the inside of a 
mould. The cells thus formed having been 
filled with the enamel powder or paste, the 
piece is fired, and then removed from the 
mould. Vases are thus made in sections 
without background, and these portions are 
soldered together. In colors and in proe 
esses there is often shown a remarkable af- 
tinity between the Chinese and European 

notably the Byzantine—cloisonné enamels. 





MODERN CHINESE CLOISONNE ON PORCELAIN. 


From China we return to our starting 
point in Japan. Putting aside fanciful le 
geuds, the Japanese acquired the art of en 
amelling from China about the same ting 
that they learned how to make porcelain, i.e., 
jin the latter part of the sixteenth century. 

The Japanese methods are almost iden 

tical with those of China. When copper, 
j and not porcelain, is used as a base, the brass 
wire is first fixed by means of a kind of 
gum, to keep it in its place until the appli 
cation of the wire is finished. A mixture 
}of borax and brass solder is then applied, 
jand the piece is fired so that the wire may 
| be securely fastened before the cells are 
| filled with the enamel pastes. 

| The old enamels are characterized by all 
ithe best qualities of the Chinese. The de- 
}signs are partly of the conventional order 
andl partly realistic. On a porcelain jar o1 
j vase a huge dragon appears, of the usnal 
formidable type, and around it are rolling 
dark clouds like heavy smoke. On another 
is a landscape painted with all the sympa- 
thy which the Japanese artist expresses in 
his work. The subdued tone is not the re- 
isult of a lack of brilliancy, but of skillful 
j handling of colors and unerring taste in as- 
jsortment. It is only npon interior speci- 
jinens that any thing like barshness or eru- 
| ity is Visible. The finer examples are rich 
jand quiet in tone. The colors are mingled 
| with a harmony so subtle that analysis can 
}hardly discover whence it arises. <A river 
lis indicated by a few wavy threads of gold 
jin white tinged with blue, and the empur- 
| pled hills fade away into the blue of the 
| sky Which forms the ground-color. There 
jis nothing discordant even when the most 
brilliant effects are sought. In some pieces 
the artist concentrates his eye and hand 
| upon the realistic: storks wade tn a stream, 
}and every feather, every scale on the long 
| hony legs, is a cell filled with shaded enam- 
jel. The introduction of two colors into one 
cell is effected with a nicety at times mar- 
| vellous, more particularly in flower pieces, 
where tine shading is essential to the per- 
fect reprodnetion of the bloom of nature. 
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THE MEETING OF THE 
| | AVING long been familiar with agricul 


tural exhibitions at home, beth large 





vismall, and having often read with inter 
st the reports of “the country meeting,” 
annual show, of the Royal Agricultural 
society of England, it was with much inter 
that I visited Bristol during the second 
eek of July to see the contrast between 
eir exhibition and ours, and to verify my 
srreconceived idea of what the * Royal” show 
ist be like. 
Like all large towns in England, Bristol, 
spite of much that is modern and busy, is 
lof antiquarian interest. Phe Church of 
st. Mary Redcliffe, of very ancient founda 
on, and completed in L280, was said by Queen 
Elizabeth to be the most beautiful in het 
nedom., Itisa pe rtect specimen ot Goth 
irchitecture. The old houses of the * Horse 
Fair’? are equal to the Rows of Chester in 
picturesque effect. The suspension-bridge 
er the river which borders Durdham Down, 
is well as the view from the down itself, 
suggests in a smaler way the bridge and 
ver at Niagara. 

The inclosure, about seventy acres in ex 
tent.covered a level stretch of the great com 
mon of Bristol—Durdham Down—near the 
beautiful suburb ofClitton. The temporary 
offices of the society and the wooden ring 
fence had the same slight character with 
vhbich we are familiar at home. The vari 
ous sheds for implements, stoc k, ete. streteh 
ed out in parallel rows from each side of a 
broad central avenue, and ran along near 
ly the whole of the outer inclosure. They 
were generally frames of light timber, cover- 
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ON DURDHAM DOWN. 











ROYAL” ON DURDHAM DOWN 


ed with canvas luterspersed amone them 


were tents and cheap wooden buildings fo 


judges and officers, for members of the so- 
ciety, for restaurants, for drinking booths, 
ete. Here and there were rings for the ex 
dmination of cattle, a larger one for agricul 
tural horses, and a still larger one, with a 
grand stand adjoining, for the examination 
of pleasure-horses and for the general exhi 
bition of live stock The immediate im 
presslol Was that of a most orderly and im- 
posing gathering of the means and results 
of a gigantic industry. 

We have in America no agricultural show 
quite comparable with this one The St. 
Louis Fair comes nearest to it, but it lacks 
some of Its more impressive elements, and it 
adds very much which has to do rather with 
mechanics than with agriculture, and a con 
spicuous element of art and domestic indus 
try, which here isabsent. The St. Louis Fait 
would very fairly represent the English show 
if, without losing size, it gave up all collat 
eral branches, and were dceupied entirely 
with what relates to agricultural and pure- 
ly country life. Indeed, the English show 
departs from the agricultural line only by 
the exhibition of carriages and a tew arti- 
cles of domestic ec oOnomy which are not spe 
cially contined to farmers’ households. 

The administration of the show is most 
perfect. The space is large, the sheds and 
show rings are admirably arranged, and in 
every department it is evident trom the out- 
set that the management is working with 
the light of long experience. The catalogue 
is printed almost at the very last moment; 
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its numbers are all consecutive, and there 
are astonishingly few exhibits recorded 
Which are not present on the ground. The 
prize lists in the various classes are con- 
spicuously posted the moment the judges’ 
awards are announced, 

The managers of the grounds and the 
groups of judges were assisted on this ocea- 
sion by a swarm of boys from the training 
ship Io midable 


their sailor dresses, distributing badges, ear- 


neat and active fellows, in 


rying messages, and giving efticient help in 
all matters of detail. The exhibition was 
quite ready at the time announced; every 
exhibit was in its place and ready for in- 
spection. In no single department during 
the whole week of the show was there the 
least suggestion or sien of confusion or hur- 
ry; and so far as the erowd permitted, even 
on the cheap admission days, it was easy to 
inform one’s self concerning every object. 

To an American the most interesting feat- 
ure of the show was, of course, the people 

the people from whom we have sprung, 
Whose cousins we are, and who, while hav 
ing undergone some modification by the civ- 
ilizing intluences of modern times, remain 
far more nearly like our ancestors of two 
hundred years ago than is any class which 
we have to show. Costume has fled in Eng- 
land, as elsewhere, before the advance of 
the railway and the tourist, so that there 
was not much that was noticeable in this 
regard. Farmers’ wives and daughters, and 
even dairy-maids and house-servants, have 
little in their dress to distinguish them from 
their betters: here and there a carter’s frock, 
and quite generally the breeches and leg- 
gings of the grooms, constitute about all 
that is left in the way of class dress. If 
pee uliarities of speech vielded as readily as 
peculiarities of dress, one might easily fan- 
cy one’s self in America; but peculiarities 
of speech are far more stubborn, and wheth- 
er in the lower and richer intonation of ed- 
ucated persons, in the absolute absence of 
l’s among the multitude, or in the strong 
local dialects of twenty distinct peoples 
trom different counties, one felt a very for- 
eign influence. 

Another peculiarity was the enormous 
amount of drinking, men and women—of 
many classes, too—crowding about the nu- 
merous large booths where beer and spirits 
were sold. Ican reeall no instance where, 
at an American agricuitural exhibition, any 
sort of intoxicating drink has been sold 
Within the inclosure. Here it was sold uni- 
versally and consumed enormously. Such 
an amount of such beverages would drive 
an American crowd beyond the limits of 


decency, and quite beyond the control of | 


the police; here it had no more effect than 


so much water; and no crowd in America, 


under the most favorable cireumstances, 


could be more orderly or more self-respect- | 


ing than were the thousands who were gath 
ered together on Durdham Down during the 
week of the * Royal” show. Whether or not 
it is an evidence of civilization for a nation 
to be able to drink so hard and to carry its 
drink so stoutly it is not worth while to 
discuss; it may be due to a peculiarity ot 
climate, to the constant out-of-door exei 
cise possible to this whole people, or to the 
long habit of many generations; but what- 
ever the reason, one might, so far as this 
show ground was concerned, have gathered 
the impression that there is less drunken- 
ness here than in our State of Maine, where 
the sale of even the lightest beer is a penal 
offense, 

It is another striking peculiarity of Eng 
lishmen,'and, to a stranger, one of the cu 
rious exhibits of the show, that vigorous, 
healthy, and wholesome appetite should 
make men—and women too—so indifferent 
to the modern art of good cookery. That 
a nation should have reached the state of 
prosperity of Great Britain, and still con- 
tent ifself with such bread as is universal 
her is astonishing to those who have 
known civilization in other parts of the 
world. That, with a climate admirably 
suited to the growth of nearly all vegeta- 
bles, a people numbering forty millions 
should subsist mainly upon potatoes and 
the various families of the cabbage as their 
chief vegetable diet, is indeed odd. Now 
and again one may get on very well with 
a costly mid-day luncheon of cold meat, 
cheese, and iced claret, and for a show 
ground such mid-day diet is well enough; 
but that a people by no means deficient in 
wsthetie cultivation should go from the 
cradle to the grave ignorant of what their 
neighbors across the Channel regard as the 
necessaries of a pleasant life, is little less 
than amazing. 

I think we have an impression in Amer- 
ica that an English crowd is rough, surly, 
and brutal, and in no way comparable to 
an American crowd. It seems to me that 
this idea is as mistaken as is our belief 
in what is known as the “rousing British 
cheer.” We were well placed in an enor- 
mous crowd lining the main street of Bris- 
tol during the procession of the Prince of 
Wales from the railway station to the show 
yard—a crowd which had stood its ground 
for hours under circumstances which might 
well develop any tendency to roughness or 
rudeness. There was a certain amount of 
chaff and wit and boisterousness, but all 
was good-humored, cheerful, and pleasant, 
very much what one would see in Broad- 
way on a similar occasion—what, indeed, 
we did see when the Prince paid us his vis- 
it in 1860. But when he finally appeared, 


and the obvious enthusiasm of the people 
attempted to find expression in a cheer, it 
seemed to us that he must still remember 
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ith regret the ringing salute which fol 
owed him in New York through a similarly 
icked street. It almost excuses our harsh- 
r voice and shriller key to know that ow 


eer is really so much 
ore ¢ heering,. 
fo athoughtful per 
m certainly nothing 
England could be 
ore impressive, more 
dieative of the enor 
mus wealth and pow- 
r of the people, than 
the collection of ani- 
ials and implements gathered together at 
tis annual show. Travelling through the 
country in this harvest season, surrounded 
on every side by an agriculture with which 
ve have nothing to compare; passing hun- 
dreds and hundreds of large tields of wheat 
which ean hardly yield an average of less 
than thirty-five bushels per acre, and where 
uniform excellence is remarked on every 
and; among fields of root crops from twen- 
tv to one hundred 
res in extent, abso- 
utely clean, and abso- 
lutely unbroken in 
their uniformity of 
vrowth; where the 
vrass during the hay 
harvest suggests the 
Irishman’s pig, which 
was “tallest when he 
was lying down,” so 
heavy a swath does 
the apparently slight 
growth make one 
hardly wonders that 
an area not larger 
than the States of 
New York and Pennsylvania should hold a 
population equal to that of the whole United 
States; but one needs to see gathered to- 
gether within the reach of an hour's walk 
specimens of the men and the tools and the 
animals by which this cultivation is carried 


on, to realize how very far beyond our best 
standard is the almost universal cultivation 
of this remarkable land. 


In the matter of ploughs especially, every 


thing is in strong contrast to our own imple- 
ments. Wood is searcely at all used, either 





-PLOUGH FOR ORDINAKY SE. 


for beams or for stilts, the whole implement 
being of iron. There are a number of mak- 
ers who exhibit very largely; prominent 
among them are J.and F. Howard, of Bed- 
ford, who exhibit twenty-six hand-plouglis 
of all sorts. I give an illustration of their 





b.—SWIVEL PLOUGLIL 


regular form of plough (A) for ordinary use, 
of a swivel or side-hill (or one way) plough 
(B) of peculiar construction, and of their 
great specialty, the double plough (C), some- 
times also made treble. This double plough 
is drawn by four heavy horses, is so arranged 
that its working is extremely easy, especial- 
ly in turning at the end of the furrow, and 
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it is considered, so far as I can learn, a very 
perfect implement for use on land which is 


in good order. Where it is desired to break 


ac al SiS as 





1? up the sole of the furrow or to do deeper 

ih Fe subsoiling work, the right-hand plough is 

F % as removed, and a subsoiling prong, as shown 
‘e te? in another illustra 
rq. 4 tion (1D), is substi 
hs i i tuted for it. This 
BS é. : : loosens up the bot- 
zt bd tom of the furrow, 
i and the left-hand 
plough throws the 


furrow slice upon if. 


= gos 
3 igs S 
ee 
. 2 tee 


It is one peculiari- 
ty of these ploughs 


that the wheel—the 

top of which ap- 

pears above the left D.—1 
hand mould-board, 

and which takes the place of the land side 

is set at an angle, and takes the side thrust 


all 
appear 
As seen in 


of the implement. These ploughs are 
much heavier than ours, and 
to be much more cumbersome. 


very 


operation in the field they appear to be en 
tirely satisfactory and to do excellent work. 
I have found them in use in Canada, where 
our own lighter ploughs had been given up 
One comes to believe, 
further, that all 
these hand ploughs are destined to be rele- 


as inferior to them. 
however, on proceeding 
gated to a very secondary position, for use 
in sinall fields and odd corners. 

Whatever may be the objections to the use 
and they are fast be- 
they impress the unaceus 


IT had read 


of the steam-ploughs 


Ing overcome 





tomed visitor with great force. 




















ils of them and had seen pictures of them, and 
rit kuew of the amount of work that they ae- 
hil complished; but to 
‘i ¢ see them standing 
ba here, more than a 

a dozen of them in 

: shed after shed, 











showed how inade- 
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quate had been iy preconceived idea con- 
cerning them, 

John Fowler and Co., of Leeds, show sey 
eral sets of apparatus with engines of from 
six to twenty nominal horse-power, with tly 
gang-ploughs, grubbers, rollers, cultivators, 
and harrows to he with It 
would be impossible give a no 
of the 


used 
to 
oft 


them. 


correct 





fion 


system steam cultivati 





lh 


PLOUGIL WITH SU BSOLLEK, 

without quite full illustrations. In Fow] 
er’s system two engines are used—engines 
which travelling the 
road, moving about the fields, and carrying 
theirapparatus with them. Under the boil- 
er a horizontal drum carries a steel-wire 
rope, by which the plough is drawn. The 
plough, which turns from four to eight fur- 
rows, according to the power of its engine, 


are capable of on 


is a gang of ploughs attached to an iron 
frame, and so balanced that as it proceeds 
in the which to 
make the reverse cut is cocked up in the air. 
The ploughman sits over the centre of the 


either direction is 


gang 


gang, and has in front of him a steering 
windlass, by which the direction of the 


plough is regulated. The grubbers, eulti- 
vators, harrows, subsoilers, ete. 
ranged in a similar way. 

When at work, one engine stands at each 


, are all ar- 


side of the field, each with its rope attached 
to the plough, and this is drawn backward 
and forward between them, the engines mov- 
ing forward along the headland for each 
new bite. In order to protect the rope from 
friction, it is supported here and there by 
little trucks call- 
ed “rope porters.” 

A pair of the 
larger 
and a 


engines 
six-furrow 
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lough will turn up from fifteen to twenty 
eres per day, almost irrespective of depth, 
thin limit. The 
stem has been in practical use for twenty 


any usual agricultural 
ears past, and has been undergoing con- 
tant improvement, until it seems now to 
perfect. It ot 
of the largest 
of 


" nearly Is, Course, 


very 
where 


ly on farms Size, 


iny hundreds acres are ploughed an 


BAL 


AN 


ly, tyat these large double-engine sets 


ipparatus are used, but there are compa 





es and associations of farmers in all parts 
. 
eveu 


0 more sets to 


England which own one « 
let for that 
have his ploughing done 


small 
| 
much less than that of do 


out hire, so a 


e 
farmer may 
at 
by 
he 


taining his horses throughout the year. 


\ 
im a cost 
rit 
rit 


horse labor, when it is considered 


. 


the cost of main 
Phe 


ce 


relieved from 


Is 


Pe as 


mere matter of economy, however, is a se 
ondary consideration as compared with the 
of the The ereatel 


peed of the steam-plough gives much 


iility work done. 
al 
more thorough pulverization and aeration 
feet 
and the condition 
greatly improved, 


o the soil, the treading of horses’ is 
entirely done away with, 
of the land generally is 


especially as the subsequent operations may, 


where fields are sufficiently large, all be done 


rolling, and seed 


harrowing, 
Indeed, the only drawback to this 


by steam 


drilling. 


— 
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the very large amount 


ot capital that it Is necessary to Invest 


system seems to be 
<4 
pair of twenty-horse-power traction engines, 
an eight-furrow plough, and 800 yards of steel 
rope costing no less than 

311,260), 


ony a wad) 


AY b- Pow 


an idea of the seale of the 
Whole system it may be 
stated that 


a sidx-Lurrow 


OE-PLOUGH, 
Lalanee-plough is about thirty feet long, and 


weighs over two tons. Messrs. Howard's 
prices are relatively about the same. 

Both Fowler Howard 
apparatus for 


The arrangement of this is shown in 


and manufacture 


working with a single en- 


vine, 
G. The engine and windlass are placed 
of the On each head- 


an anchor carriage, the con- 


upon one headlands. 
land ther 


struction of which is shown in H (sharp 


Is 


disk wheels cutting deeply into the ground ). 
The plough is drawn between the anchors, 
the work the anchors 
forward for bite. After 
the main body of the field is ploughed, the 


and as progresses 


move eae h new 
tackle is put in position to plough the head- 
lands, and after the work is completed, the 
anchors and the plough are hauled back to 
the windlass by the ploughing ropes, and the 
field is cleared of the whole tackle without 


the aid of horses. This system can be well 
worked with the aid of two men and one 





PLOUGHING, 
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G.—APPARATUS FOR WOTI 


boy (to look after the ropes), and the cost 
of the apparatus complete hardly exceeds 
£1000 ($5000). 

How long it will be before steam-plough- 
ing becomes at all general in the United 
States it would be rash to guess. The few 
trials that have been made were undertaken 
before the system had reached any thing 
like its present completeness, and in one 
instance at least the local conditions were 
not favorable tor it. The only absolute re- 
quirements here seem to be the absence of 
large stones, a general smoothness of sur- 
not less than ten 
acres, and, preferably, more. It seems to 


face, and large inclosures 


work as well on rolling lands as on plains, 
and its use is rapidly increasing from year 
to year, not only in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, but in the colonies as well. One 
would suppose that on the large farms of 
the West and Northwest steam-ploughing 
should find its most favorable field. Dur- 
ing our war, when American cotton was 
shut out from the market, Egypt was en- 
abled, by the use of imported English steam- 
ploughs—making their steam by imported 
English coal—to produce a large supply 
with great profit. 


H.—anouor. 


tKING PLOUGHING ENGINE, 


The economical question is not that with 
which we now have to do so much as the 
| mere question of interest to the visitor: un- 
doubtedly any American farmer visiting 
Bristol would have had his attention more 
attracted by these majestic implements, 
standing in the exhibition sheds and work- 
ing on the trial ground close by, than by 
any other feature of the show, 

Among the minor features of the show of 
implements there was a great deal which, 
in a more extended description, would be 
well worthy of notice. The tools generally 
have, to an American, an unfamiliar look. 
They are heavier, and as a rule less grace- 
fully formed. Some novelties seemed to me 
important. Among them Decauvilee’s port- 
able tram-way, manufactured by Fowler. 
This is a railway of sixteen-inch gauge, 
made in lengths of from four to sixteen feet, 
and weighing, with the iron cross-ties and 
fish-plates, about four pounds per foot. The 
rails are fastened together by flat iron cross 
pieces four feet apart. Through these cross 
pieces there are holes by which the iron 
may be fastened to a timber bed to make a 
permanent road, But this is found not to be 

| necessary, save on very soft ground. The 
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fish-plates are so arranged that the line can 
be laid by simply slipping them together, 


making a perfectly rigid joint. The port- 


ability of the apparatus is so great that, 
in harvesting turnips, for example, four 


men can take up, move, and relay a quarter 
of a mile of railway in an hour. Curves 
furnish- 
ed for various requirements, adapting the 


ind turn-tables and switches are 
apparatus to all circumstances. The port- 
170) pounds. 
running foul 
to carry from 300 


able turn-table weighs only 
rhe light, 
wheels, and calculated 
to 2000 pounds. The railway, when tempo- 
rarily laid on uneven ground, will carry 
from 800 to 1000 pounds. Special purposes 
served by it are the carrying out of manure 
and drawing home of crops, ete., and it is 
particularly advantageous for use on land 


wagons are on 


so wet or heavy as to be injured by horses’ | 


feet. The cost of the straight double rail is 
about thirty cents per foot. Wagons to car- 
ry 1200 pounds cost about thirteen dollars. 
Conspicuous among Howard’s exhibits 
was his flexible harrow (1), which is to be 
obtained in New York, and which I 
found by long experience to 
be not only a good harrow 
for the inventor 
claims, but the best general 
harrow that I have tried, es- 
pecially for use upon uneven 
surfaces and among stones. 
It is particularly good for 
distributing manure in grass 
land and for scratching the 
surface of old pastures. 
Musgrave’s stable fittings 
seem have the 


have 


grass, as 


to reached 


TRAM-WAY, 


very acme of yp rfection in all details of 
the horse or Vitrified, chan- 
nelled brick perfect drainage, ac- 
cessi bility 


cow stable. 
paving, 
for cleaning, excellent systems 
of ventilation, balanced and noiseless tying 
apparatus, hay racks easily cleansed, man- 
gers in which an iron rack lying on the hay 
prevents the horse from tossing it about 
and wasting it, water troughs which are 
easily emptied and cleansed, and grain boxes 
from which the can not thrown 
out by the horse’s nose, are some of the items 
of their improvements. 


grain be 
Many of these im- 
provements are only modifications of appli- 
ances with which we are already familiar; 
but the ventilating window (J), opening in- 
ward at the top, and held at any desired po- 
sition by a counterpoise, shown at a, seemed 
to me as original as it is good. 

A great variety of dairy apparatus was 
tried by the judges in a very thorough man- 
ner. That exhibited by Edward Ahlborn, 
of Hildesheim, Germany, was, as a whole, 
the most successful; and the best item of 
his exhibit was a rotary butter-worke1 
which was used in America before the date 


IL.—FLEXIBLE HARROW. 
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of his original patent—a regular case of 
“adaptation.” 

Throughout a large part of England the 
use of live fences, or hedges, is almost uni- 
versal, and an enormous amount of labor is 
annually expended in trimming them. In 
some parts of our Western country they are 
coming into such general use that any sue- 
cessful implement for hedge-trimming has 
almost as great an interest for us as for 
English farmers. Hornsby’s hedge-trimmer, 
working on the principle of the mowing- 
machine, but with its cutter power so ar- 
ranged as to cut at any angle, is said to be 


entirely successful. It was on trial near 


the show yard, and did very good work at a 
rapid rate, cutting the top or either side of 
the fence as well. In the illustration the 
knife is placed to eut the near side of the 
hedge. The arm is easily raised and ex- 
tended, and the an- 
ele of the cutter 
bar changed to cut 
the other side as 
well. 

Or gimeracks 
there were not 
nearly so many as 
one is accustomed 
to see at our exhi- 
bitions; but I was 
particularly struck 
with Ransome’s rat- 
trap, which was ex- 
hibited with blocks 
of wood substituted 
for live rats. Itis 
an innocent-look- 
ing afinir as set, 
but at the first nib- 
ble a knife tlies for- 
ward, decapitates 
the rat, and throws 
him some distance 
away, and imme- 
diately sets itself 


again, so that its capacity for destruction is 
measured only by the supply of rats. 
Lewis's sack-lifter truck has the ingenn 
ity of a gimerack and the usefulness of an 
implement. By turning a crank at the side 
of the handle the load is raised to the height 
of a wagon body or of a man’s shoulder. 
Sutton and Carter and the other great 
seedsmen were present in force, and with 
a display of prodigious mangels, enormous 
Swedes, and mammoth products of all vari 
eties, making a very attractive exhibition. 
Perhaps it is because our Indian corn is so 
easily grown and produced so largely, or be 
cause our land is generally too foul,or ont 
labor too searce and costly for us to grow 
roots successfully, but, whatever the reason, 
any American farmer visiting England must 
be impressed with the great extent to which 
roots are there produced, and with the large 
crops grown. ‘They seem to be the sheet 
anchor of English agriculture. Another in- 
structive element of the seed show was in 
the matter of grass seeds. All of the seeds 
men have a great number of * mixtures” for 
different purposes and for different kinds ot 
land. As an example, [extract the follow- 
ing from Sutton’s catalogue: * We specially 
prepare mixtures for the following surface 
soils, which are to be found on almost all the 
geological formations: good medium-loams, 
stiff clay soils, clay marls, black peaty soils, 
heavy loams, medium clays, chalk marls, 
brashy soils, light loams, light sands, light 
gravel, chalky soils.” Their mixtures of per- 
manent grasses and clovers for any of these 
soils include from fifteen to twenty-two va- 
rieties, the amount per acre being two bush- 
els of grass seeds and twelve pounds of 
clovers, and the cost for the best quality 
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etween eight and nine dollars an acre. | 
Doubtless the superiority of English hay 
nd the great permanence of English mead- 


ys are largely due to this combination of 


| 
rieties, as well as the adaptation of varie- 
ur quite general custom of using timothy, | 

: redtop, and clover on all lands, 


In the 


ngaging far beyond my expectation. These 


es to soil. It is in strong contrast with 


live-stock classes this show was 






isses include the following: agricultural 
orses, thorough-bred horses, ponies, hunt- 


1 

ers, hackneys (ordinary riding-horses), and, | 
| 

| 






ddly to us, not one pleasure driving horse. 


Short horns: Herefords, Devons, Sussex 
cattle. Long horns: Jerseys, Guernseys, | 
nd Welsh black cattle. 


Of sheep: Leicesters, Cotswolds, Lineolns, 








Oxfordshire Downs, Southdowns, Shropshire, 


Hampshire Downs (long 
ind Dorset 


moor, 


wool), Somerset 


(horned), Dartmoor, and Ex- | 






Among swine the classification known in 


America is not followed, Berkshires being | 













the only named breed. Aside trom these 
there were “small black breed” (our Essex), | 
‘small white breed,” and “large white 
breed.” } 


The show of horses was very large and | 
very fine, no fewer than three hundred and | 
fifty entries appearing in the catalogue, and 
hardly one absent from the stalls. In the 
hunter class alone there were over eighty, | 
and eighty such horses, it is quite safe to 


say, as were never seen together out of Eng- 
land 


high-bred, mettlesome, clean-limbed, 
strong-boned, glorious-looking animals, in 
the finest condition and the finest spirit. 
here were twenty-six four-year-olds in | 
the ring at time, and their examina- 
tion occupied nearly four hours; first nine | 
were thrown out, and then ten, and then | 
came a contest of nearly two hours be- | 
tween the remaining ones, at all paces, un- 
der different riders, and with the most care- 
ful and critical examination, and evidently 
very far from an agreement in the minds of 
the judges. When at last the colors were 








one 
















ring, if was plain to see that the suecessful 


not been done to their equals. 
To one having a real fondness for fine 


Vou. LVIII.—No. 344.—15 





fs 


LAT-TRAP. 





scriptions of individual animals where there 


were so many of astonishing excellence, but 


my purpose being rather to give the im 


assigned, and the winners rode out of the | 
animals were quite worthy of their honors, | 


but by no means clear that injustice had | 


saddle-horses the temptation is strong to go | 
on and fill column after column with de- | 


pression of the agricultural show at Bris 
tol upon an American farmer, as a farmer, I 
must leave this branch of the subject with 
the simple remark that the breeding of tine 
hunters is, with many farmers, a 
branch of their business, this 
breeding producing a capital profit. Even 
an ordinarily good hunter is quite sure to be 
worth from tive hundred to seven hundred 
and fifty dollars, and two or three thousand 


regular 


success 


|dollars for perfect, strong, weight-carrying 
| horses, well trained and with good temper, 


is by no means unusual. Incidentally the 
farmer gets out of the breaking aud train- 
ing of his young great deal of 
good riding which he otherwise could not 
afford, for 
one must be a good cross-country rider, and 


horses a 


to succeed well in this business 


| show his animals in the front flight of the 


field. 
The agricultural horses were, as animals 
as examples of success in an effort to pro- 
duce an enormous growth, and to lay on 
mountains of flesh—simply amazing. Wheth- 
er they are especially good as horses may 
well be questioned. The Clydesdales, Suf- 
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folk Punches, and other heavy cart-horse 
breeds, seemed to me to be far too ponder- 
ous, too costly to keep, too slow in their 
movements, and too dull to be economical. 
That an English farmer should be very 
proud of a fine team of large Suffolks o1 
Clydesdales one ean very well understand, 
but it may fairly be questioned whether 
two-thirds of their weight of well-bred, 
quick-stepping, wiry American horses would 
not be more cheaply kept, and whether they 
would not more than make up for their lack 
of strength in the rapidity with which they 
would perform their work. The same idea 
has more than once occurred to me, as I 
have seen these teams drawing heavily load- 
ed carts over country roads, or turning at 

slow pace a furrow no deeper than we 
at home are accustomed to turn with the 
same number of animals, Certainly, for our 
hot climate, such horses are by 10 means 
to be recommended, and they would be 
quite useless for the ordinary market-work, 
gy, and visiting, which with us 
the plough-horses are quite capable of per- 


chureh-goin 


forming Nevertheless, whatever criticism 
one may make as to the economical value of 
the agricultural horses shown on Durdham 
Down, they certainly must elicit the warm- 
est admiration of all who regard them sim- 
ply as fine animals. 

rhe nine-year-old Clydesdale stallion 
opsman, shown by Mr. James Firth Crow- 
ther, of Knowle Grove, Mirfield, Yorksuire, 
which took the first prize in his class, is by 
far the finest bay horse that I ever had the 
satisfaction of examining. After spending 


some hours in the ring an: 
sheds where these superl 
looking horses were show) 

Iwas quite surprised to hea 

two well-dressed and evi 

dently prosperous farmer 

bewailing the fact that * i 

is all hup with ’orses—ther 
is not one left in Hengland 
fit to look at.” 

Of thorough-bred = stall 
ions suitable for getting 
hunters, twelve were shown, 
and a tine lot they certainly 
were. It was with no littl 
satisfaction that LT saw the 
red rosette (first prize) as- 
signed to Preakness, bred 
by Mr. Alexander, of Ken 
tucky, and long owned and 
successfully run in America 
and here by Mr. Sanford. 

At the other end of the 
line came the ponies—po 
nies from Wales, from Ex 
moor, from Scotland, and 
from all England, north and 
south, to the number ofovei 
fifty. They were of all sizes 
from fourteen hands down to the smaliest 
Shelties, and they constituted much the pret 
tiest element of the whole show, with the 
single exception, perhaps, of the first prize 
aged hunter, Gentleman, a dark bay gelding 
exhibited by Mr. John Goodwin, of Chelten 
ham, the most taking horse, to my taste, 
that I have ever seen—prettier, better, and 
handsomer. 

The great show—that which elicited the 
greatest attention and notice of the agricul- 
tural visitors from the beginning to the end 
of the week—was of course the short horns. 
The short horn is clearly the typical ani- 
mal of Great Britain, in that he sueceeds in 
cramming more solid flesh inside of one hide 
than any of his competitors. To my notion 
he is a limpy, loggy, misshapen, dispropor- 
tioned, awkward, stupid brute, stuffed with 
fat and red meat like a sausage, and at- 
tractive only when in his show condition ; 
his really beautiful skin and silky coat are 
then in perfect glistening order. Still, this 
is an individual and, I confess, a prejudiced 
opinion, which is entitled to no weight, and 
which is offered purely for my personal 
gratification. In England especially, and 
to a very great degree the rest of the world 
over, the short horn in his fattest condition 
is regarded as the finest of the animal world. 
Holding him myself in slight personal re- 
gard, Lam quite disqualified from offering 
any comments concerning the individual 
animals in question. The English papers 
speak of them as disappointing; in what 
respect I do not quite understand, for cer- 
tainly, as compared with animals in Ameri- 
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r which English breeders pay fabulous 
es, I saw no such inferiority as should 
to this criticism, and to my eye—judged 
ort horns—the whole show was really 
rb, Among other breeds the Devons 
very disappointing, the type having 
ved entirely since the importations into 
a of twenty o1 thirty vears ago, the 
vl-like, active, spirited look being en 
vy lost. and the whole conformation and 
er of all the animals exhibited indica 
as it seemed to me, a very unsuccess- 
effort to approach the short-horn stand 
The long horns and Sussex animals 
enrious and apparently good, but the 
st interesting of ail the unfamiliar breeds 
the Welsh blacks, which have recent 
wen brought into notice and improved 
ieful breeding, and raised to a very 
ol degree of excellence. They are said 
© fine milkers, they reach maturity at a 
stint torily early age, feed well, and Carry 
rflesh at the right points. Their friends 
in for them that they have maee an ad- 
ce, during the short time since their im 
ement was undertaken, quite equal to 
ily progress of the short horns. 
Of Guernseys there were shown seventeen 
wd, nearly all imported, and all very tine 
ner than the best seventeen that [saw a 
years ago in a careful examination of 
herds of the island. Beautiful they are 
even when polished and overfed for ex 
ition, and it is very doubtful whethe 
ir misshapen heads will ever take a 
wd-like form. Good as farmers’ cows 
certainly are, and evidently very good 
feeders when their fattening time comes. 
Lhad looked forward with great interest 
the exhibition of Jerseys, having been 
truck by the high prices paid at several of 
e recent publie sales, and knowing the 
reat care which Jersey breeders in Eng- 
nd have long bestowed upon the develop- 
ient of the race. I had also long known 
it the question of color was made a lead- 
object in all of the celebrated English 
rds, and [I had always cherished the the- 
y that the adoption of the color standard 


ust necessarily lead to a deterioration of 
ality; yet with my mind fully prepared 
for this result, [ was quite surprised to see 
the degree to which the fear had been real- 
zed. For color effect, especially at a dis- 


tanee of a quarter or half a mile, only a 


erd of deer could compete with the solid- 
Olored Jerseys which constituted almost 
the entire exhibit at Bristol, but on closer 
xamination it seemed to me that they had 
ost even their native deer-like look—had 
ost, indeed, very much of the characteristic 
Jersey type. The short-horn standard 
eems to have fixed itself so firmly in the 
lind of this nation that the least departure 
rom it is to be avoided so far as possible. 
fhe Jersey, as we know her in our best 





















































American herds, and under her best devel- 
opment in the island, is a delicate, thin- 
skinned, thin-shouldered, straight - backed, 
rather lean beast, carrying her beautiful 
head lightly and eracetully, with a neck al 
most like a deers. She stands generally 
among horned cattle as the thoreugh-bred 
stands among horses. Many ofthe Jerseys to 
which the judges awarded prizes at Bristol 
were heavy-horned, thick-shoulde red, tough- 
hided, coarse-haired, fat creatures, looking 
like a small short horn bred to the highest 
standard of fatness, and colored uniformly 
gray, With black tail and feet. They may 


be very fine animals for the purpose for 





which they are kept, but they certainly can 
not be particularly good for any agricultur 
aluse. They deserve to be regarded, so fat 
as the money-making farmer is concerned, 
very much as the “hunter” horses are re 
garded, that is, as a source of protit: be 
cause of the high prices for which they may 
be sold to those who want them for a pure 
ly faney use. That they will ever assume 
any thing like such importance among the 
butter-making farmers of England as thei 
better-deve loped sisters have done among 
the butter-inaking farmers of America, is 
hardly to be hoped. One almost questions 
whether it would not be a good business 
undertaking to establish a herd of the best 
dairy class of Jerseys in England, and seek 
a market for their increase among those 
who make tine butter for the London mar- 
ket. This has been done in America with 
the result of securing prices fat beyond any 
thing ever paid in England—prices which 
neither in America nor in England could in 
the present state of affairs be approached by 
animals bred only tor a faney demand. 

These remarks apply to the exhibit of Jer- 
seys as a whol It would take very much 
more than the tifteen or twenty years dur- 
ing which this color fashion has prevailed 
in England to spoil such a race as the Jer- 
seys. A very large number of the tifty-tive 
animals shown carried the excellence of 
their race so strongly that overfeeding had 
failed to cloud it, while there cropped out 
here and there enough white to recall the 
richness ot the older Jersey breed: indeed, 
there were several animals at the show 
which would have been well worth the cost 
of bringing to America; but, so far as I can 
recall, in only one or two cases did eattle 
of this ty pe receive ¢ ither prize or commen- 
dation at the hands of the judges 

The Royal Agricultural Society has been 
such an efficient instrument in the eleva- 
tion of English farming to its present high 
condition that its history is worth consider- 
ing. Its work has coincided with the gen- 
eral progress due to the railroad and the 
printing-press, which have, of course, been 
most important factors in the problem ; but 
it is beyond dispute that the present result 
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could not have been attained without the 
intelligent and well-organized guidance of 
a society which has commanded from the 
outset the active co-operation of the first 
men of the land. 

England has no Department of Agricul- 
ture, nor any form of governmental organ- 
ization having the encouragement of agri- 
culture for its object. Certain statistical 
work is done, and more or less of sanitary 
and judicial control is exercised, by the 
Board of Trade, the Privy Council, and the 
Enclosure Commission; all else is left to 
private and associated undertaking. There 
are many local societies throughout the 
country, but the * Royal” holds a high pre- 
eminence, The local societies are quite in- 
dependent of it. and they hold their own 
annual exhibitions, save when the peripa- 
tetic national society comes into their neigh- 
borhoods, when they suspend their own 
shows and contribute in prize-money and 


otherwise to its success. The “ Royal” re- | 


ceives no subsidy of any sort from the gov- 
ernment, but depends entirely upon the con- 
tributions of its own members. The show 
is sometimes profitable, and sometimes oth- 
erwise. Practically the dues received from 
its members and the interest on its invested 
funds are its only income. It was first or- 
ganized in 1&38. In 140 it received a royal 
charter, which specifies the following na- 
tional objects to be prosecuted by it: 


1. To embody information from agrieul- 
tural publications and scientific works use- 


ful to the cultivation of the soil. 





society. Members may criticise tne actioy 
of the council at the general meetings, but 
they have no ability to interfere with the 
details of the management. 

The total membership in December, 1877 
was 6634, and the annual dues of this num 
ber of members, at one pound each, consti 
tute the chief income, amounting to some 
thing over $30,000. Of this about thirty 
three per cent. is consumed by current ex- 

| penses; twenty-two per cent. by the socie- 
| ty’s Journal; twenty-five per cent. by the 
chemical, botanical, veterinary, and eduea 
tional departments, and by certain special 
grants; and about twenty per cent. by the 
}average loss on the annual show, which is 
profitable or otherwise according to its lo 
cation. The society is not a money-making 
organization, and it frequently holds its ex 
| hibition where a loss is quite inevitable, for 


the sake of the benefit to be conferred on 
the adjacent farming community. 

| The steady advancement in the extent of 
ithe exhibition is a very good index of the 
growing importance of the organization. 
|} At the Oxford exhibition, 1839, there were 
twenty exhibitors of implements. At Ox 
| ford, in 1870, the number of these was 379. 
At the first show there were about one 
| hundred exhibits of live stock; these now 
number about two thousand. At Liver- 
| pool, in 1841, the show ground covered 
labout seven acres; at Liverpool last year, 
and at Bristol this year, about seventy acres 
were occupied. In 1853 (earlier years not 
| reported) the visitors numbered 36,245; in 


2. To gather information from other so- | 1877 they numbered 138,354. 
cieties at home and abroad which may lead} The most noteworthy achievements of 


to practical benefit to the farmer. 


| the society have been in connection with 


3. To pay the cost of experiments which | the improvement of cattle, sheep, aud swine, 


may lead to useful results. 


and with steam cultivation, in both of which 


4. To encourage men of science in the in- | fields it has obviously been a most effective 
vestigation of various branches having re- | instrument in accomplishing results of im- 


lation to agriculture. 


5. To promote the discovery of new varie- 


ties of plants useful in agriculture. 


| measurable value to the agriculture of the 
world. Hardly less important, even though 
| less conspicuous, has been the work of its 


6. To collect information in regard to for- | chemieal, natural history, and veterinary 


estry, fences, and rural affairs generally. 
7. To take measures for the improvement 


| departments—work the record of which 
has done very much to give to the society's 


of the education of those who depend upon | Journal its pre-eminent position in agricul- 


the cultivation of the soil for their support. 


| tural literature. In all of these departments 


8. ‘To improve the application of the vet- | the influence of the society on the popular 


erinary art to cattle, sheep, and pigs. 


9% By the distribution of prizes, ete., to | 
encourage the best farming and the im- 


provement of live stock. 


10. To promote the comfort and welfare 


| mind, and consequently the wide extension 
of its benefits, have been greatly furthered 
by the degree to which men of the highest 
jrank and standing have lent their names 
and their efforts to its success. Its ‘ Royal” 


| 
| 
| 


of laborers, and to encourage the improved | element has always been conspicuous and 


management of their cottages and gardens. 


|always useful. 


All matters relating to polities are by the | That part of Greater Britain which is too 


charter rigidly excluded. 


The government of the society is extreme- | 
ly simple and conservative, the members | 


| remote for personal contact has still very 
much for which to thank this society in 
its really admirable publication—the Jour- 


having no other authority than the election | nal—which has from the first been the most 


of the council, which has the sole manage- 
ment of the funds, income, and affairs of the 


| valuable agricultural literature in the lan- 
guage. Originally it performed more near- 





























the functions of a periodical magazine. 
Vhen agricultural weeklies and monthlies 
ame general, the Journal was made con- 
cuous for its prize articles on a great va 
ty of subjects, written by men of expe- 
nee, knowledge, and skill. Later the 
ety has undertaken the employment 
scientific and other experts to make ex- 
iustive and costly investigations concern 
y special branches of the art, and to study 
rricultural processes at home and abroad. 
’ e character of the Journal has thus ma 
ws rially changed, but the change has been 
accordance with the requirements of the 

ianging times. It is not too much to say 

and it has been my best text-book for 
iny years—that this Journal has no equal, 
hether as a history of agricnitural prog- 
ss, as a store-house of practical informa- 
nm, or as a record of scientific investiga- 
on and discovery in all branches in which 
ie farmer is interested. Its prize essays 
steck-raising, draining, dairy -farming 
Horstall), and general farm management 
re all of the greatest value. Dr. Voelker s 
papers on farm-yard manure led to a com 
plete change of scientific opinion and prac 
tice concerning the best use of this univers- 
il fertilizer, and this is only one of many 
most important contributions to agrieul- 
tural knowledge made by this distinguish- 
chemist, all of which have first been 
published by the society. 


The field experi- 
E ments of Laws and Gilbert at Rothamp- 
; stead have always been detailed here, and 
they are in their way quite unparalleled 
both in accuracy and in scientific and prac- 
ticalvalue. There are, of course, many books 
in the language treating well of all branches 
of the farmer’s art; but the scientific stu- 


] dent of agriculture and the practical farm- 
er, supposing him to seek the fullest infor- 
mation, could better dispense with all of 
them than with the complete set of the 

Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 

; of England. 

In this connection it is simple justice to 

1 refer to the valuable services of Mr. H. M. 

3 Jenkins, the secretary of the society and 

- the editor of its Journal. For many years 

3 secretary of the Geological Society, he 

y showed such thorough training and sueh 

1 yood executive capacity that, although in 

l no sense an agriculturist, he was chosen to 

Z his present position by a council with none 

$ of whose members he had personal acquaint- 

y ance, [remember very well the general out- 

1 cry in the agricultural press over the selee- 
tion of a mere “ office man” and geologist to 

» be the representative “farmer” of Great Brit- 

ain. He soon showed that special training 

1 ‘ in any given field may easily be made val- 

- uable in another field, and there can now 

t : hardly be a member of the society or a 

- bo reader of the Journal who does not con- 

. gratulato himself upon the securing of such 
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effective service as Mr. Jenkins has always 
rendered. 

The latest extension of the society's use- 
fulness has been the offering of handsome 
prizes for the best farms in the county in 
which the annual show is held, with a re 
port published in the Journal upon the con 
ditions and detailed management of the suc 
cessful competitors. This has been such an 
excellent means for disseminating a knowl 
edge of the best agricultural practice of dit- 
ferent districts that its adoption by our own 
societies is greatly to be desired. 


ROUSSEAU. 

\ USICIANS alone have contributed 
1 | nothing to the literary monuments of 
the centenary of the death of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. The men of letters, politicians, 
and philanthropists, even the medical pro- 
fession (on the side of Lotany), have paid 
homage to the genins that produced not 
only the Nouvelle Heéloise. the Contrat social, 
and Emile, but the Devin du Village, the first 
opera of which both the words and the 
music were composed by the same hand. 
Some one might have reminded the world 
that Rousseau emerged from obseurity in 
the réle of a musical reformer, that his first 
published work was the Dissertation on Mod- 
ern Music, that he never lost his passion for 
music, and that he depended to the day of 
his death for his provision against want, 
not on the proceeds of his literary master- 
pieces, but on what he could earn by copy- 
ing music. 

The grandson and great-grandson of book- 
sellers might be thought to have come hon- 
estly by his literary tastes, in spite of thei 
having been filtered through sixteen chil- 
dren in the generation to which his father, 
Isaae Rousseau, the watceh-maker, belonged. 
Yet when Jean Jacques says that music was 
his first and only constant love, and that he 
“must have been born for the art,” he does 
not need to go so far back to trace the line 
of heredity. There was his gentle mother, 
Susanne Bernard, a clergyman’s daughter, 
She could 
draw, she poetized on occasion, she sang, and 
accompanied herself upon the lute. What 
more spiritual endowment from a dying 


well educated and accomplished. 


mother to her new-born babe than a sensi- 
bility to sounds which we eall angelic and 
celestial, and which truly seem to us at once 
the intimations and the proof of a higher 
existence?) That whieh was born in him 
his good aunt Suson Rousseau, whose life 
ended in a discord worthy of Zola’s dismal 
transcribing, unconsciously fostered. She 
sang to him. with a sweet voice, an endless 
number of airs, which he never forgot, and 
never recalled without emotion even when 
On this 
repertory he drew when, having ent adrift 


the words had wholly escaped him. 
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could not have been attained without the 
intelligent and well-organized guidance of 
a society which has commanded from the 
outset the active co-operation of the first 
men of the land. 

England has no Department of Agricul- 
ture, nor any form of governmental organ- 
ization having the encouragement of agri- 
culture for its object. Certain statistical 
work is done, and more or less of sanitary 


and judicial control is exercised, by the | 


Board of Trade, the Privy Council, and the 
Enclosure Commission; all else is left to 


private and associated undertaking. There | 


are many local societies throughout the 
country, but the * Royal” holds a high pre- 
eminence. The local societies are quite in- 
dependent of it. and they hold their own 
annual exhibitions, save when the peripa- 
tetic national society comes into their neigh- 
borhoods, when they suspend their own 
shows and contribute in prize-money and 


otherwise to its success. The “ Royal” re- | 
ceives no subsidy of any sort from the gov- | 


ernment, but depends entirely upon the con- 
tributions of its own members. The show 
is sometimes protitable, and sometimes oth- 
erwise. Practically the dues received from 
its members and the interest on its invested 
funds are its only income. It was first or- 
ganized in 183. In 1840 it received a royal 
charter, which specifies the following na- 
tional objects to be prosecuted ly it: 

1. To embody information from agrieul- 
tural publications and scientitie works use- 
ful to the cultivation of the soil. 

2. To gather information from other so- 
cieties at home and abroad which may lead 
to practical benefit to the farmer. 

3. To pay the cost of experiments which 
may lead to useful results. 

4. To encourage men of science in the in- 
vestigation of various branches having re- 
lation to agriculture. 

5. To promote the discovery of new varie- 
ties of plants useful in agriculture. 

6. To collect information in regard to for- 
estry, fences, and rural affairs generally. 

7. To take measures for the improvement 
of the education of those who depend upon 
the cultivation of the soil for their support. 

8. To improve the application of the vet- 
erinary art to cattle, sheep, and pigs. 

9 By the distribution of prizes, ete., to 
encourage the best farming and the im- 
provement of live stock. 

10. To promote the comfort and welfare 
of laborers, and to encourage the improved 
management of their cottages and gardens. 

All matters relating to politics are by the 
charter rigidly excluded, 

The government of the society is extreme- 
ly simple and conservative, the members 
having no other authority than the election 
of the council, which has the sole manage- 


ment of the funds, income, and affairs of the | 





society. Members may criticise tne actio: 
of the council at the general meetings, but 
they have no ability to interfere with the 
details of the management. 

The total membership in December, 1877 
was 6634, and the annual dues of this num 
ber of members, at one pound each, consti 
tute the chief income, amounting to some 
thing over $30,000, Of this about thirty 
three per cent. is consumed by current ex- 
penses; twenty-two per cent. by the socie- 
ty’s Journal; twenty-five per cent. by the 
chemical, botanical, veterinary, and educa 
tional departments, and by certain special 
| grants; and about twenty per cent. by the 
average loss on the annual show, which is 
| protitable or otherwise according to its lo 
cation. The society is not a money-making 
organization, and it frequently holds its ex 
hibition where a loss is quite inevitable, for 
the sake of the benefit to be conferred on 
the adjacent farming community. 

The steady advancement in the extent of 
the exhibition is a very good index of the 
growing importance of the organization. 
At the Oxford exhibition, 1239, there were 
twenty exhibitors of implements. At Ox 
ford, in 1870, the number of these was 379. 
At the first show there were about one 
hundred exhibits of live stock; these now 
number about two thousand. At Liver- 
pool, in 1841, the show ground covered 
about seven acres; at Liverpool last year, 
and at Bristol this year, about seventy acres 
were occupied. In 1853 (earlier years not 
| reported) the visitors numbered 36,245; in 
1877 they numbered 138,354. 

The most noteworthy achievements of 
the society have been in connection with 
| the improvement of cattle, sheep, and swine, 
and with steam cultivation, in both of which 
fields it has obviously been a most effective 
instrument in accomplishing results of im- 
measurable value to the agriculture of the 
world. Hardly less important, even though 
less conspicuous, has been the work of its 
chemical, natural history, and veterinary 
| departments—work the reeord of which 
| has done very much to give to the society's 
Journal its pre-eminent position in agricul- 

tural literature. In all of these departments 
the influence of the society on the popular 
mind, and consequently the wide extension 
of its benefits, have been greatly furthered 
| by the degree to which men of the highest 
jrank and standing have lent their names 
and their efforts to its success. Its ‘ Royal” 
element has always been conspicuous and 
| always useful. 

| That part of Greater Britain which is too 
|remote for personal contact has still very 
j}much for which to thank this society in 
its really admirable publication—the Jour- 
| nal—which has from the first been the most 
| valuable agricultural literature in the lan- 
guage. Originally it performed more near- 



































the functions of a periodical magazine. 
en agricultural weeklies and monthilies 
ame general, the Journal was made con- 
cnous for its prize articles on a great va 
ty of subjects, written by men of expe- 

ce, knowledge, and skill. Later the 

ety has undertaken the employment 
scientific and other experts to make ex- 
iustive and costly investigations concern 
vy special branches of the art, and to study 
rricultural processes at home and abroad. 
e character of the Journal has thus ma- 
rially changed, but the change has been 
accordance with the requirements of the 






iunging times. It is not too much to say 






ind if has been my best text-book fo 
uy years—that this Journal has no equal, 
hether as a history of agricultural prog 
ss, as a store-house of practical informa- 
nm, or as a record of scientific investiga 
on and discovery in all branches in which 








e farmer is interested. Its prize essays 





stock-raising, draining, dairy-farming 





Horsfall), and general farm management 
re all of the greatest value. Dr. Voelker's 
papers on farm-yard manure led to a com 






plete change of scientific opinion and prac- 
tice concerning the best use of this univers- 






il fertilizer, and this is only one of many 
4 nost important contributions to agricul- 
, tural knowledge made by this distinguish- 
4 ed chemist, all of which have first been 
published by the society. The field experi- 
ments of Laws and Gilbert at Rothamp- 
stead have always been detailed here, and 
they are in their way quite unparalleled 
both in accuracy and in scientific and prac- 


















ticalvalue. There are, of course, many books 
in the language treating well of all branches 
of the farmer’s art; but the scientifie stu- 
dent of agriculture and the practical farm- 
er, supposing him to seek the fullest infor- 
mation, could better dispense with all of 
them than with the complete set of the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England. 

In this connection it is simple justice to 
refer to the valuable services of Mr. H. M. 
Jenkins, the secretary of the society and 
the editor of its Journal. For many years 
secretary of the Geological Society, he 
showed such thorough training and sueh 
vood executive capacity that, although in 
no sense an agriculturist, he was chosen to 
his present position by a couneil with none 
of whose members he had personal aequaint- 
ance. [remember very well the general out- 
cry in the agricultural press over the selee- 
tion of a mere “ office man” and geologist to 
be the representative “farmer” of Great Brit- 
ain. He soon showed that special training 
in any given field may easily be made val- 
uable in another field, and there can now 
hardly be a member of the society or a 
reader of the Journal who does not con- 
gratulate himself upon the securing of such 
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effective service as Mr. Jenkins las always 
rendered, 

The latest extension of the so iety’s use- 
fulness has been the offering of handsome 
prizes for the best farms in the county in 
which the annual show is held, with a re 
port published in the Journal upon the con 
ditions and detailed management of the suc 
cessful competitors. This has been such an 
excellent means for disseminating a knowl 
edge of the best agricultural practice of dit 
ferent districts that its adoption by our own 
societies 18 ure atly to be desired. 


ROUSSEAU 


USICIANS alone have contributed 
M nothing to the literary monuments of 
the centenary of the death of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. The men of letters, politicians, 
and philanthropists, even the medical pro 
fession (on the side of botany), have paid 
homage to the genins that produced not 
only the Nouvelle Heéloise, the Contrat social, 
and Emile, but the Devin du Village, the tirst 
opera of which both the words and the 
music were composed by the same hand. 
Some one might have reminded the world 
that Rousseau emerged from obscurity in 
the réle of a musical reformer, that his first 
published work was the Dissertation on Mod- 
ern Music, that he never lost his passion fo1 
music, and that he depended to the day of 
his death for his provision against want, 
not on the proceeds of his literary master- 
pieces, but on what he could earn by copy- 
ing music. 

The grandson and great-grandson of book 
sellers might be thought to have come hon- 
estly by his literary tastes, in spite of their 
having been filtered through sixteen chil- 
dren in the generation to which his father, 
Isaac Rousseau, the watch-maker, belonged. 
Yet when Jean Jacques says that music was 
his first and only constant love, and that he 
“must have been born for the art,” he does 
not need to go so far back to trace the line 
of heredity. There was his gentle mother, 
Susanne Bernard, a clergyman’s daughter, 
well educated and accomplished. She could 
draw, she poetized on occasion, she sang, and 
accompanied herself upon the lute. What 
more spiritual endowment from a dying 
mother to her new-born babe than a seusi- 
bility to sounds which we call angelic and 
celestial, and which truly seem to us at once 
the intimations and the proof of a higher 
existence? That which was born in him 
his good aunt Suson Rousseau, whose life 
ended in a discord worthy of Zola’s dismal 
transcribing, unconsciously fostered. She 
sang to him. with a sweet voice, an endless 
number of airs, which he never forgot, and 
never recalled without emotion even when 
the words had wholly escaped him. On this 
repertory he drew when, having eut adrift 
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from Geneva, he set out for Anneey and Ma 
dame De Warens, “singing admirably” un 
der the windows of chateaux where he fear 
ed to knock, but never catching sight of the 
damsel who ought, by all the records of ro 
mance, to have responded to him. Late 
still, a vagabond in the streets of Turin, he 
frequented the royal mass for the sake of 
the music, which was of the best, for the 
King of Sardinia’s performers had no rivals 
in Europe. Then he returned to Madame 
De Warens, to his **mamma,” as she allow- 


ed him to eall her, and with her began his 
tratning ih music. 

Chis amiable but immoral protector her- 
selt sang tolerably, and played the harpsi 
chord a little, and she amused herself by 
giving lessons to Jean Jacques. She had 
to begin far back, and he made little prog- 
ress He could do nothing under a master 
So, practicing by himself out of one of he 
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hooks the cantatas of Clérambault, he mas 
tered the first recitative and the first air of 
the Alphée et Aréthuse. He was nominally 
engaged at this time in learning Latin of a 
seminarist, and as he appeared to every 
body “not even good for a priest,” it was 
concluded to make a musician of him. For 
six months, therefore, he lodged with the 
musical director of the cathedral, and bore 
his part in the orchestra with a little flage- 
olet; but still he did not get on. Cireum- 
stances compelled his master to flee from 
Annecy with all his musical baggage, and at 
Madame De Warens’s request Jean Jacques 
accompanied him. In the streets of Lyons 
the unhappy man falls in an epileptic fit, 
and Rousseau basely deserts him. “ Thank 
God!” he writes, in his Confessions, “I have 
made this third painful avowal; if there 
were many more of the same sort to make, I 
should abandon the task I have begun.” 
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Rousseau was twenty-one years old when. 
himself at 
cet, he set up as a“ 


Lausanne and out of 
singing teacher from 


ris?” and feeling a pretender’s shame (for 
ould not so much as read an air at sight 


: ’ 
wean anagram of his name, and eall 


mself Vaussore, so that, having previ- 

y changed his religion and his country, 
re was very little left of his identity. 
s disguise seemed to increase his auda 
for he not only gave himself out as a 
ser, but actually COTMPOSt d a concert 
piece, Which he offered for performance 
in amateur, a law professor, M. De Trey- 
rens, Who was in the habit of giving pri 
To the result 
i fortnight’s original if not honest labor 


piece Rousseau appended, as a minu 


te musical entertainments. 





» street air, minus the words, of which 
remembered the arrangement, made by a 
rmer musical acquaintance, Onthe event 
evening— but there can be no excuse for 


ot quoting his own desc ription : 

















‘The performers vil ] I bus il t 
» to each tl nat f T t. th 
in whi ce sl 1 be ex ted, the 

sto it | sti nt rT 
six mip S hic s fo me sO many ages, 

ll being ready, with a grand paper roll I 

my conductor's stand the two or three taps of 

t of Ft rise Ceases; Ig bevin to be 
8 n ( net No, n r sil 

xistel ot op es was there « hea 
“ vel ur \ ver may ha it 
led talent, the effect was wors 
s ned to ex} t rh Is sw 
ter t ine ne st \ 
8 dt ears it ther s1 
M is orchestra, intent on f 
vay to split the ears of a deaf n 
ndurane to keep straight « swea g 
s, it is true, but restr ad by sha f givil 
d taking to my h s By wa tion, I 
rd those present w rs, or 
rin mine: ‘This is je! an- 
*What Bedlamite What a 





s’ Sabbath!’ Poor . 
min that cruel moment 
vefore the King of France and 





court, 
uld excite murmurs of surprise and applause, and 


] boxes around thee the most 


vhen in all the 


women would sav to each other, with suppressed 


voices, ‘What charming sounds!’ ‘What enchanting 


nusic!’ ‘Every one of those songs goes to the 
jut his enp of retribution was not full 
till the stolen minnet began to be heard, 


which put the audience in a good humor, | 


and drew forth the most flattering remarks 
on the great promise shown in it. The 
mortified conductor, had he declared all, 
must have confessed himself unable to fol 
low the execution at any point, to judge 
whether the parts he had himself composed 
were well or ill played. 


last breakfast, saved him from want by pro- 
curing him the job of copying it for an am- 
ateur. But this was so ill done that the 
music could not be executed; and that eopy 
ing should eventually become Roussean’s 
chosen means of subsistence was only an 
other of the contradictions in which his lift 
relations with 


abounded. Resuming his 


“mamma” at Chambery, he gave himself up 
passionately to music, devoured his coutem 
porary Ram au’s Treatise on Harmony, learn 
ed the cantatas of Bernier and Clérambault, 
led the monthly concerts at Madame De 
Warens’s, and at last, abandoning the engi 
neer service in which a place had been made 
for him by patronage, and disregarding the 
proverb with which “ mamma” admonished 
him that 
* Qui en chante et bien danse, 

Fait un meti | 
resumed the teaching of music. The change 
was prudent as reg 


gards the pecuniary result, 
and delightful for the society into which it 
brought him—the charming daughters of 
the nobility of the neighborhood: he names 
them over at sixty with lively appreciation 
and a tender regret. He composed pieces 
which were capable of giving pleasure to 
Another 


mark of progress was his ability to note 


connoisseurs when performed 


down music as sung to him: and from this 
to the invention, in the true Yankee spirit, 
of an improved method of notation was but 
astep. It was with such a system in his 
pocket that, leaving Charmettes and his 
unworthy “mamma,” he set ont trustfully 
for Paris to make his fortune, in the fall of 
1741. 

He began by giving lessons in composi 
tion, and it was not till August 22, 1742, 
that, through the friendly intervention of 
Réammur, he was presented to the Academy 
of Sciences, and permitted to read his essay 
Referred in due course to a 
committee, if was reported to be neither 
new nor useful, and Rousseau admits at 


on notation. 


least one objection to it (of Ramean’s), per- 
taining to instrumental execution, to have 
been well founded. Nevertheless, he recast 
his essay, expanding it and giving it a more 
|} popular treatment, and in 1743 appeared 
with it in print for the first time. The 
Dissertation sur la Vusique moderne is a re- 
markable proof of the mental development 
which less than ten years had wrought since 
the Lausanne fiasco. More proofs were in 
store. Stimulated by hearing a feeble opera 
of Royer’s, he began one for himself while 
ill of a fever, but it slipped from him, and 


Many experiences and not a few years} on his recovery he devised the words and 


were to intervene before his court triumph 
could be realized. At NeufechAtel he had 
young girls for pupils, and insensibly learned 
music while teaching it. At Lyons, again, 
without a roof to shelter him, a cantata of 


music of the Muses galantes, showing in 
three characteristic acts the strong love of 
Tasso, the tender passion of Ovid, and the 
jolly amonrs of Anacreon. Tasso he had 


worked a whole night over when he was 


satistin’s, which he sang on the way to his | suddenly called away to join the Comte de 
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Montaigu, French ambassador to Venice, as 
his secretary of legation. 

At this eritieal period of his musical 
erowth a residence in Italy was decisive of 
his choice between the French and Italian 
schools of music. Happily cut short in his 
diplomatic career, he left the land of the 
barearole for Paris, resumed the Muses ga- 
lantes, and finished it in three months, and, 
under Rameau’s somewhat jealous direction, 
it was performed in part at M. De la Popli- 
niere’s, and finally at M. De Bonneval’s, in 
vrand style, at the king’s expense, M. De 
Bonneval being the intendant des menus, or 
director of the court’s festivities. Before 
it was presented to the king, Rousseau was 
advised by the Due de Richelieu to compose 
a substitute for Tasso, which he did, taking 
Hesiod for his theme—* Hesiod inspired by 
a Muse.” Meantime, for the fétes at Ver- 
sailles which followed the battle of Fonte- 
noy (May 11, 1745), the same duke imposed 
upon Jean Jacques a task which implied a 
double compliment of the highest order. 
Rameau had set to music a drama of Vol- 
taire’s called The Princess of Navarre, which 
seemed available for the new oceasion, with 
some alteration as well in the libretto as in 
the score, Both the eminent authors were | 
passed over in favor of the young aspirant, | 
and Voltaire very graciously aeceded to 
Roussean’s very modest request for permis- 


sion to change his verses. This was the first 
intercourse between the two geniuses who | 
divide the honor of being precursors of the 
French Revolution, and who were afterward 
to detest each other so heartily. It was 
marked by the homage for Voltaire’s intel- 
leet which Roussean never ceased to ex- | 
press, in spite of all the detraction and 
abuse which the philosopher of Ferney sub- 
sequently heaped upon him. Two months 
were sufficient for the necessary reconstruc- | 
tion of the piece, to which were added an | 
overture in the Italian style and a recita- 
tive. They were received approvingly by 
the public; but Ramean avenged himself by 
ittaching only Voltaire’s name to the opera, 
content to be eclipsed himself if Roussean 
were thus kept in the baekgronnd. Lack 
of mention the latter might have forgiven, 
but he could ill afford to receive no pay for 
his labor. Such treatment from nobles and 
princes was, however, not surprising. From 
his friend Diderot something better was to 
have been expected. He begged Rousseau 
to prepare the article on music for the En- 
eyclopedia, and the work was punctually 
executed; but the promised remuneration 
never came, and Rousseau was even at the | 
cost of copying off the article. | 

Extraordinary as seems the advance which 
Rousseau had made toward fame and the pat- | 
ronage of the great, he was still undiscover- | 
ed, if we may say so, when in 1750 he was | 
impelled to compete for the prize offered by 


the Academy of Dijon for the best essay on 
the question, “ Whether the progress of the 
arts and sciences has helped to corrupt o1 
purify manners.” His success while advyo- 
cating the pessimistic view at once gave him 
a notoriety far transcending the limits of 
Paris or of France. From that moment noth- 
ing that he did or wrote could be hid from 
the gaze of mankind. Yet it was just at this 
time that he forsook his dependence upon 
the rich and powerful, and began to copy 
music for a livelihood, and that he marked 
the change by reforming his dress, which 
had before been elegant, for when his mis 
tress’s precious brother made away with his 
Venice wardrobe he had to put up with the 
loss of forty-two fine shirts. To avoid the 
impertinent approaches of the curious, he 
used to visit at Passy a well-to-do relative 


| named Mussard, a retired jeweller, who unit- 


ed the ardent pursuit of conchology to an 
equally ardent passion for Italian music, 
which found vent in performances on the 
‘cello. One night (the year is 1752) before 
retiring they talked of the opéra boutfe they 


| had enjoyed in Italy, and with his brain full 


of the subject Rousseau went to bed and 


| began to imagine how he might give the 
| French a new idea. In the morning he was 


still absorbed by the same thought, and 
while out walking (his mind being eve 
fresh when he was on his legs) he composed 
the words and the music of parts of the 
Devin du Village, as the opera was presently 
to be known. Mussard was so emphatie in 
his approval that Rousseau persevered in 
his undertaking. In six days the libretto 
was tinished; in three weeks the musie was 
complete, except the divertissement, which 
was subsequently added. Through his friend 


| M. Duclos it was submitted anonymously to 


the Opéra, and the rehearsal so recommend- 
ed it that the court intendant, M. De Cury, 
demanded it for first representation at Fon- 
taineblean, There was a struggle to keep 
it for Paris; but the court won, and Rous- 
seau was admitted to the rehearsal and to 
the first performance. He made a virtue of 
attending the latter in his every-day garb, 
slovenly but not unclean, his face unshaven, 
his pernke frowzy. He was placed in a box 
where he was surrounded by ladies, and con- 
fronted by the king and Madame De Pom- 
padour, the royal family, and all the extrav- 


jagant attire of the court. An uncomfort- 
| able sense of being out of place gave way to 


self-justitication even as regarded his beard. 
The curtain lifted, and the play began. The 
poor acting was afoned for by the excel- 
lence of the vocal and instrumental parts. 
At once murmurs of surprise and applause 
arose, and the fair ladies about him indulged 


}in those exelamationus which by their very 


contrast recalled, and for a moment painful- 
ly, the concert at M. De Treytorens’s. At 
the first duet the house—the most blasé in 




















and Rousseau, whose 


oye was 1h tears; 


d-gates were easily opened, joined in the 
eral emotion. The effect on the king 
s such that, as one of his courtiers re 
ted, he went about the next day singing, 


i the falsest voice in his kingdom: 


— - 
6° fe | ota = 
e Jay per - du tout mon bon - heur, 

> e —. 
6 e cd sd a“ | | | 
e Jay per - du mon ser vi teur ; 


l he desired that the composer should be 

sented to him, with a hint of a pension. 

s avenue to the royal favor was closed 

Rousseau’s absenting himself from the 

yppolntment, 

Phe Devin was played at Paris during the 
Carnival of 1753, with the newly composed 
verture and divertissement, and it finally be- 

ime the property of the Opera, where it 
is represented nearly four hundred times, 





util 1829, the date of its last performance. 
On the 10th of November, 1765, the author, 
then on his way to England (so little was 
ie a soothsayer in his own case), heard it 
at Strasbourg, when the crowd was so great 
that more were admitted than could be seat- 
and the applause enthusiastic. 


Li 
} 
i 


Jean 
Jacques occupied a box with a grating, 
vhich he had paid for, refusing the freedom 
of the theatre. While he was in England, 
n 1766, the Devin was brought out at Drury 
Lane, and on his final return to Paris it was 





still a favorite attraction to opera-goers. 
Pecuniarily it was the most profitable of all 
his productions, netting him 5300 franes, of 
which the king contributed 2400 and Ma 
With it his fame 
as & composer reached its climax; but his 


dame De Pompadour 1200, 


musical career was far from being ended. 
In the very tlush of his trinmph, and still 
in 1758, an incident occurred which at once 
raised against him an outery as vehement 
as if applause had been unknown to him. 
Some Italian boufte artists were playing at 
the French Opéra in conjunction with 
French performances. The contrast was 
extreme, and ouly the Derin stood the test. 
Therenpon arose two parties in Paris—pro 
and anti-Italian—the grandees opposing, the 
From 
their rallying-places at the Opéra, they were 
called respectively Coin du Roi (the 


connoisseurs defending, the school. 


king’s 
corner) and Coin de la Reine (the queen's cor- 
ner). Rousseau of course enlisted among 
the Italians, and his contribution to the 
mélée was the famous “ Letter on Freneh 
Music.” The effect prodneed by it may be 
judged from its motto, “Sunt verba et voces, 
pretereaque nihil.” The opening sentence 
Was audacious enough: 

“Do you remember, monsieur, the story of the child 
of whom M. De Fontenelle tells, who was born in Si- 


ROUSSEAU. 





esia with a gold toot All the doctors in Germany 
first ex ~ ti selves diss sto 
Xx} ‘ ! U1 ( ie : ! 
is I yt l Vas to rit l ict, When 
they found that the tooth was not gold. To avoid a 
ce awkw we discussing the excellence of 
music If might be w to mak sur { its exist- 
,and t qu first, not if it is golden, but if we 
have such a thiug.” 


Che conclusion of the letter was crushing: 
“T think I have made it clear that there is in French 
music neither measure nor melody, because the lan- 


of these 





: that Freneh singing 





is not! ) i ntinual barking, intolerable to any 
un} dic ‘ t its har ny is crude and ex- 
pressior Ss, 8 Stl ol t rosemb ishments 








emplissage d’écolier): that the French recitative is no 


Whence I conclude that the French have 








, and can have none, or that, if they ever do 
it will be so much the worse for them. 

The fermentation caused by this affront 
to the national vanity was tremendous. In 
the hubbub a violent contest between the 
clergy and the parliament of Paris, which 
had just ended in the customary banishment 
latter, and threatened to lead to a 
speedy outbreak, was allayed by being fait 


of the 


ly drowned out. For Roussean there was 
talk of the Bastille, of a lettre de cachet, of 
exile. His free pass at the Opéra, the origi 
nal price of his Derin, was taken away. His 
most intimate friends fell off, some from 
passion, some from jealousy, and the graver 
misfortunes of his life had here their begin- 
ning. His greatest successes, also; for he 
was in self-defense drawn back from musie 
to literature, and in his retreat at the Her- 
mitage the Nouvelle Héloise, the Emile, the 
Contrat social, all had their origin. At the 
same place, too, was begun his Dictionary of 
Music, an outgrowth of his articles in the 
Encyclopedia, which held its own as an au- 
thority down to the second quarter of the 
present century, and may still be consulted 
with profit by the student of music. 

The countless refutations of Rousseau’s 
“Letter on French Music” left his areuments 
unanswered, and time has, on the whole, ap- 
proved the 


There have 
been French composers, as there have been 


justice of them. 


French poets, since his day, but it can not 
be said that there is a French sehool of mu- 
sic, or that the language 
any more than it is fo The defect 
is fundamental. Rousseau’s own attempt 
in the Devin to overcome the difficulty was 
meritorions, but the popular sanetion of it 


is fit for singing 





poet \. 


did not hinder him from laying himself open 
to the charge of inconsisteney by writing the 
“Letter on French Music.” His unfriendly 
judgment of German music would doubtless 
have been modified had he survived the de- 
velopment Mozart and Beethoven. 
He enjoyed the friendship of Gluck, and ad- 
mired his compositions in spite of the Freneh 
libretto; and Gluek, in his turn, had so 
much respect for Roussean’s criticism that 
he importnned him for it in the case of his 
Alceste when he was on the point of adapt- 


unde1 
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ing it from an Italian toa French text. The 
request was complie db with very reluctantly, 
and the result never went beyond some 
fragmentary Observations on a part of the 
opera, but they sufficiently confirm Gluck’s 
confidence in him as a friend and as a critic. 


in hi 
Gluck first had dared to break away from 


the established models of Italian opera, and 
to assert for the dramatic element of com 
position a p! ice beside the lyrical. To his 


revolutionary ¢ Xperiments we owe ina large 
degree the musical attainment of the pres 
ent century. But if he was the forerunnes 
of the Musie of the Future, some honor as a 
ploneer In longs also to Jean Jac ques, who 
with not less courage attacked French tra- 


ditions, and with more versatil 


ity combined 
the functions of poet-dramatist and com 
poser. In this latter respect he is more 
nearly than Gluck the prototype of Wagner, 
and pre rhaps also asa poremile, 

Some attempt to measure the breadth 
and depth of Ronsseau’s musical gift and 
his permanent intluence on the art is what 
piught have been expect din the centennial 
year just passed. His sensibility to melo 
dious sound is attested in a thousand wavs. 
The man who could walk two leagues daily 
during a whole spring-time to hear a night 
ingale was justified in adopting a lyre for 
his seal, and in proclaiming himself * born 
for music.” His creative powers were re 
pressed by the unhappy circumstances of 
his life, and perhaps ean not be rightly 
judged by a generation unmindful of the 
Devin du Village or the Muses qalantes. His 
Dictionary and all his utterances on music 
are worthy of the intellect which produced 
Emile and the Nouvelle Héloise, and perhaps 
posterity’s verdict will be substantially that 
of a recent Italian eritic, who styled him in- 
telligentissimo di musica, 

Rousseau’s minor compositions were nu- 
merous enough, for when not spontaneous 
ly engaged upon a theme he was always 
liable to have one offered him by a friend, 
and he was seldom disobliging. The full 
est and finest collection ever published was 
the posthumous one made in 1781 by M. 
Benoist, which bears the title, Les Consola- 
tions des Vise res de ma J if > iene. Rec veil a Lins, 
Romances, et Duos par J. J. Rousseau. It 
contains ninety-five pieces, beautifully e1 
graved, and is adorned with a pictorial ti- 


tle-page in aqua fortis, among the ACCESSOTY 
ornaments of which one remarks the“ Letter 
on French Music” honored equally with the 
Dictionary and the Devin. The list of sub- 
scribers, representing the pink of the no- 
bility, is headed by the new queen, Marie 
Antoinette. Of these old-fashioned airs a 
single specimen must suttice (No. 34, p. 62). 
It is the third arrangement made upon the 
noble stanzas of Desportes, “QO bien heu- 
reux,” ete., of which the sentiment was so 
perfectly in accord with Rousseau’s spirit, 





and so little complimentary to the nobl. 
patrons of the Recueil: 
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THE NECKLACE. 
Sue made for me a string of cockle-shells, ‘ 
Yellow and white and red and dusky brown 
As beautiful as any garden bells, 


With lustre all their own, 





She gathered them upon an island coast, 
In mist and cold, upon the lonely sh ‘ 
And those selected from the shining host q 
That loveliest colors wore. 
, 


Then with a golden cord she made a ehain, 


Whereon she slipped the shells, and laid them here 


About my throat, and watched 





rippling stain 





Circle and reappe: 


I heard the jewelled ladies, gazing, say, 
“They are but common cockle-shells we find 
Down by the sands whereon young lovers play, 
And weedy garlands bind.” 


While little sunburnt children, seeing them 
Around my throat, clasp me with tender hands, 
As butterflies cling to a thistle-stem 
Upon the arid Jands. 


They know how often from the slimy weed 
These shells have glistened to their eager eyes, 
And our love grows, as from mould-planted seed 
The blue-eyed flowers arise. 


And happy in this joy of common things, 
Trustful they watch the building of the birds, 
And peaceful learn to hear their flitting wings, 
And folding of the herds. 


And when, by night, I hold my chain, IT muse 
What wonder this my friend hath wrought for me: 
Here dawns and sunsets keep their mingled hues, 
And visions of the sea; 





With gleams of common love that strangely come, 
Lighting our souls along this darksome earth, 
Making whatever else may seem life’s sum 
A thing of little worth. 
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ORIBBAGE, 


HOME 
‘Home is home, be it ever so homely.” 

| I was in the spring of 1866, while I was 

still in the publie service, and station- 
ed in a Southern city. Society was extinct, 
official duties merely nominal, and wife and 
I tried to while away the weary evenings 
with the old-fashioned game of cribbage. 
But it is a dull business for husband and 
wife to play antagonistically at cards (or at 
any other game), for when by shrewd caleu- 
lation one makes a long sequence at play, 
or by good luck is enabled to show a full 
hand of sevens and eights, a glance at the 
vexed countenance of his ris-d-ris is always 
sufficient to quench his exultation, and he 
feels a sort of guilty humiliation in accept- 
ing the advantage accorded by blind for- 
tune over the gentle being whom he has 
solemnly 
tect, 
himself ever so modestly on his skill and 


vowed to love, cherish, and pro- 
On the other hand, no one who piques 


manhood enjoys being beaten continually, 
to say nothing of the impoliey of allowing 
his life partner to aequire a habit of su- 
premacy even in matters apparently so in- 
nocent and insignificant as parlor games. 
So when the clock struck eleven we 
dropped our cards, hustled the counters into 
the box without deigning to note the score, 
and thrust the box into the stand drawet 
with a listless precipitaney, as if we were 
glad the evening’s amusement was over. 
My position afforded at least a pretense 
of present ocenpation, and a chance, how- 
ever vague and uncertain, of a future ca- 
reer. Madame had no direct interest in any 
thing except myself, a tlea-bitten poodle, 





and a spindling geran 
that adorned the 
of our lodging-room. VW 


Wind 


such feeble adjutaney it 1 
quired more than masculine 
conceit to imagine that ons 
could absorb the whole « 

istence of a 
hearted, well-trained, a 

capable woman. If T liad 
weak 


young, lai 


been enough to in 
dulge in any such conceit, a 
glance at my partner's coun 
tenanee would have dis 
pelled the illusion. She sat 
a picture of magnanimous 
meekness, a statuesque mon 
ument of dutiful martyr 
dom. Her compressed lips 
indicated a silent damming 
(this is an unhappy expres 
sion; we should say, rathet 
an uncomplaining suppres 
sion) of natural longings 
and instinets. It was evi 
dent there was something 


lacking in her life which 


| neither official dignity, nor cribbage, ner 


floral decoration, nor an animated qoodle 
could fully supply. 

Now I was by no means wedded to the 
publie service, for “the big wars that made 
am ition virtue” party 
spite, self-seeking, intrigue, and calumny, 


were ended, and 


Which made all virtue seem despicable o1 
impracticable, had resumed their sway, es 
when a thunder-storm, with its awe-inspil 
ing sublimity, has passed away, the fright 
from their 
slimy puddles to vex Peace with their windy 
croakings. 

Amid the disgusting din Thad already con 
eluded that “le jeu ne vaudrait pas la chan 
delle,” and was rather anxious for an apolo- 
gy to throw up my hand, box my counters, 
and quit. I thought Lcould guess what was 
the matter, and shrewdly surmised that the 
same unspoken and unacknowledged yearn- 
ing had troubled both our hearts for months 
past, but etiquette requires that the lady 
shall speak first; and she didn’t, and she 
wouldn't. Perhaps she would have died 
first, and perhaps it may have been the 
dread of such a catastrophe which finally 
induced me to waive ceremony and compro- 
mise masculine dignity so far as to invite 
an advance on her part—in military par- 
lance, to make a demonstration so as to 
draw her fire and develop her position. 

* All ancient literature and tradition ree- 
ognize the dignity of fixedness, while the 
nomad has ever been an object of contempt, 
distrust, and pity. Soliman asks,‘ Who will 
trust a man who has no house, and who 
skippeth from city to city? If he stops at 


ened frogs again venture out 


a tavern, the suspicious landlord demands 





HOME, 


s bill in advance; if he asks private hos- 
tality, he is called a tramp, and delivered 
er to the police e. The exiled poet of Etru- 
i has immortalized ‘the weariness of oth- 
people’s stairs, and the bitterness of a 
How much of the demoral- 
ition of American life is directly attributa 


ranger’s salt.’ 


e to the restlessness engence red by « heap 
ds and cheaper honors, aggravated by un 
mited facilities of locomotion and peren 
al elections!” 
Up to this point my “ white-armed Juno” 
id hearkened in silence. Now, with flush 
ed cheek and kindling eye, she turned and 
juestioned me: “And where, then, are we 
to look for all the virtues of our boasted re 
public—the unselfish patriotism, the pure 
iorality, the cheerful industry, and proud 
idependenee—which I have heard you des- 
cant upon so often and so eloquently ?” 
I felt confused and cornered, for now I 
must either acknowledge that [didu’t know, 
d confess the emptiness of my democratic 
hetorie, or I must take the lead on a sub 
jeet which IT had hoped by skillful play to 
throw into my partner’s hands. But pride 
of consistency and of country prevailed, and 


I frankly answered : * Where else would you 
look for it but in our American home lite 
in those homes where the door-plates are 


not changed every May-day, and where the 
children learn to climb the trees which their 
fathers have planted. Alomeless man makes 
but a sorry citizen at best, yet in turbulent 
times your adventurous carpet bagyver may 
attain both wealth and honors. But wom- 
an, the nucleus of all social organization, 
the incentive of all man’s noblest thoughts 
ind enterprises, the conservator of all that 
s most worthy in our civilization—what is 
she without a home ?” 

A gleam of triumphant joy lit up the face 
of my questioner. Then she abruptly turn- 
ed away and was silent, and I thought I saw 
a tear upon her cheek. 

“Well,” I continued, “since you confess 
you are pining for a home 

“T confessed nothing of the sort,” she re- 
plied, briskly. 
the subject.” 


“Tt was you who introduced 


I answered that I was merely generaliz- 
ing—talking philosophy, you know. 

‘You've been talking at and around it 
for the last three months, trying to induce 
me to propose it; but I had made up my 
mind that I wouldn’t say a word, and I 
didn’t. But now that you have proposed it 
yourself, I say, yes, with all my heart. Oh, 
husband, do let us have a home of our own!” 

It was settled, and we were both so hap- 


py in the prospect that the little pique in- | 


volved in the introduction was soon forgot- 
ten in the delicious emotions of planning. 

“Shall I resign to-morrow, or wait until 
the end of the month? Let me see, that 
will be next Saturday a week.” 


“Oh. do not wait!” 


} 
eagerly, 


exclaimed the lady, 
* Let it be to-morrow, and early, 
before evil counsellors or seltish second 
thoughts can come to thwart our plans. I 
can pack the trunks in an hour.” 

‘Patience, dear wife ; there must be some 
method in our madness. <A pair of simple 
wrens, whose OCCUPAaHey lasts but fora little 
season, will reconnoitre and chatter for a 
week or more ere they venture to locate a 
nest; the reqiirements of our more endut 
ing and complicated humanity certainly de 
serve as much consideration. In abandon- 
ing our present position we shall be literally 
houseless and homeless, 

*With the world before us, where to choose 

Our | of rest, and Providence our g 


In this faithless age we hold that Provi- 


denee takes care of those only who help 
themselves Let us endeavor, then, to as- 
certain which way the wind blows before 
we lift our anchor, and look a while at the 
chart ere we put to sea. In the first place, 
would you prefe ra home in the city or 
country ?” 

My dame replied, considerately : “A city 
advantages, but the 


home of my dreams has always had a gat 


residence has MANY 


den and a woodland.” 
We will live 


in the country; it costs less, and one gets 


“* There is one point settled, 
Next, to what point 
of the « Ompass shall we direct our reconnoi- 
How would you like the 


more for his money. 


tring glasses? 
North ?” 

“Tt is too cold in winter, and the people 
are too busy to enjoy life.” 

“And the South ?” 

“Ts too feverish and Southern.” 

“Then there is the boundless West open 
to us, with climate to order; no local nar- 
rowness; ho antiquated Opinion; ho ances- 
tral dignity to weight one down like the Old 
Man of the Sea; 
fresh 


no rats nor haunted cham- 
bers —all and free and hopeful as 
youth 
| “Neither is there any settled society; no 
ancestral trees; none of those mingled sweet 
and sad traditions that make home sacred. 
Their towns are encampments, their villages 
picket posts, their cottages sentry boxes of 
the Grand Army of Civilization. There can 
be no homes there until the « onquest Is Ccom- 
plete.” 

“Then we shall find a suitable resting- 
place, I am sure, among the ancient settle- 


ments of the Eastern sea-board, where long 
attrition has polished the manners, and time 
mellowed the crudeness of individual opin- 
lion: where the growth of quiet centuries 
overshadows the old gambrel-roofed, dor- 
mer-windowed dwellings; where green and 
| flower-decked slopes and hazy landscapes 
have not been scarred nor marred by rail- 
road cuts or factory chimneys; 
| paced habit in business or pleasure remains 


where sober- 
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unstartled by rumbling trains or steam-whis- 
tles; where those venerable bull’s-eye watch 
es which our great-grandfathers brought 
from England still endeavor to keep time 
on tick, and with uplifted hands protest 
against the centralizing tyranny of the sun; 
Where the newspaper enters but once a 
week, the telegraph is unknown, and hon- 
or is spelled with aw.” 


*Alas!” sighed my lady, “ your sketch is 





too suevestive of stagnation and decadence ; 





== 
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OLD-TIME CONVENLENOES 


ancestral pride vainly struggling with pov- | 
erty ; dilapidated, rat-infested tenements, il] 
built and ill contrived originally, and not 
adaptable to modern improvements and con- 


venlences, 


So eager had she been to move that Iwasa 
little surprised and disappointed to find my 
companion so critical; and having boxed the 


geographical compass, I waited in silence for 
a suggestion from her, inly suspecting the 
while the existence of some concealed mag- 
net which fixed her fancy, and turned its re- 
pellent point toward every thing else. 

After some hesitation she asked: “ Why 
have you not suggested our going back to 
the old place ?” 

“In that war-wasted region every thing 
is so sadly changed that I hardly imagined 
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I did not 


suppose vour brief sojourn there had inspired 


you would care to see it again. 


any local attachment, and, as I understand 
the old place ts a wreck and ruin—ainost lik« 
ly not inhabitable; and as for society, it is 
extinet, or worse.” 

Madame leaned her tlhushed cheek upor 
her hand and spoke, thoughtfully: * T would 
rather make my home there than in any 
place I have ever seen; and if you are not 
averse, IT should be content to keep hous: 





CARRYING IN DINNER, 


in a shed by the ruined walls until we can 
have every thing repaired and refitted. As 
for society, the richest grapes are those 
which spring from volcanic ashes.” 

“At any rate, we can go and see.” 

Aud so we packed, made our formal bow, 
and departed. 

The old place referred to was not an an- 
cestral home endeared by habit and family 
traditions, nor was it a dapper modern cot- 
tage, convenient, sanitary, and picturesque. 
It was only a plain, old-fashioned, square 
brick house on the outskirts of a quiet village 
in the Virginia mountains. Five years be- 
fore, wife and I had set up housekeeping, and 
passed our brief honey-moon there, Our 
planning and planting had been interrupt- 
ed by the storms of revolution, and now 











er five years’ exile we were return 
inimated with the fond hope of re 

menecing just where we had left off 

It was a poetic May day when we 
the railway station, and with om 

eather-beaten trunks mounted 

n spring wagon whit lh was to 

ey us to our destination, six miles 

uit. Our route was up a harrow 

ey hemmed in by wooded hills, 


by a brook which meandered 


ned 
ugh what had formerly been open 
idows and cultivated fields, enliv- 
ed here and there with the white- 
shed cottage and log out-buildings 
i mountain farm. Now the road- 
overgrown With grass and weeds, 
nearly obliterated; all traces ot 
ces and inclosures had disappeared, 
the site of the ftarm-houses was 


ited by a ruined chime \ stand 


ike monument amidst charred 
vs, straggling lilac bushes, and neg- 
ted fruit trees. Savage nature had 
stened to repossess herself of the un- 
nded fields and meadows, which 
thicketed with a growth of young 

es and blackberry and sumae bushes. At 
equent intervals we marked by the road 
le the mouldering wreck of some vehicle, 
| the whitening skeletons of horses. Ex 
pt an occasional dreamy buzzard floating 
vh in air, a gray rabbit darting across out 
rack, or the whir of a partridge startled 
m the thicket, the desolate valley was 
less and silent. It seemed as if in a few 
ore years all traces of man’s conquest 
vould have disappeared, and wild nature 
mld again have reigned supreme. But 
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HOME. 





the labors of our mountain settler are strict- 
ly utilitarian; he is instinetively unfriend 
ly tothe wsthetic ; and I thought I had nev- 
er seen our valley looking so heantiful. At 
the village it was quite different. The 
works of man have no innate powers of re- 
construction. Here wasting time, neglect, 
and violence lad left their grimy finger- 
prints on 


every thing. The weed-grown 
streets were silent and deserted. No tidy 
dames nor merry children thronged the 
doors as of yore to greet the passing travel- 
ler with open mouthed and cheerful curios- 
ity. When here and there 
we did catch a glimpse of a 
ecare-worn face peering sus- 
piciously through a broken 
window o1 dilapidated door- 
way, it was hastily eclipsed 
hefore we could assure our- 
selves of recognition. This 
Was not an auspicious ap- 
proach to the goal of om 
hopes, which stood at the 
farther end of the village. 

Suddenly madame grasp- 
ed my arm with an excla- 
mation of delight. Home 
it last! We stopped di- 
rectly in front of the well- 
remembered dwelling. It 
was high noon when the 
driver landed us and om 
baggage on the green, took 
his fee, and departed. 

We stood alone and in si- 
lence until the emotions of 
the moment had subsided, 
then proceeded methodical- 
ly to reconnoitre the prem- 
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ises. The brick walls were dingy and weath- 
er-stained. They had been pierced with 
loop-holes for musketry, and here and there 
searred by bullets, but they stood solidly 
and substantially uninjured. The shingles 
had sprung and curled until the roof re- 
The bare rafters 
showed through a long rip caused by a 


sembled a frizzled hen. 


glancing cannon-shot, and near one of the 
chimneys was a large opening whose charred 
edges indicated the work of fire. The shat- 
tered panes and entire absence of sashes in 
many of the upper windows indicated that 
the house was tenantless. Phe wooden 
portico at the entrance had parted from the 
wall and fallen prone, lambering the ap 
proach with its wreck. The whole ground 
was inclosed with a rude hybrid fence, made 
up of remnants of the old palings, eked out 
with rongh boards, pine logs, and = worm- 
fence rails dragged from the neighboring 
fields. 
climbed the fence, and made our way to the 
front-door. This was stained, battered, and 
defaced with rude carvings and scribblings, 


There was no gate, but we easily 


but there was neither lateh nor knob vis- 
ible, and it was firmly closed. Stepping 
back, I gave the barrier a heavy blow with 
my boot-heel, when it fell inward with a 
loud bang, which reverberated through the 
house. At the same instant a black cat, 
with green glaring eyes, fled with a spit and 
a yow!, escaping through one of the broken 
windows. 

But to us this had never been the abode 
of fear, so we eagerly entered: the storm- 
ed fortress. We found no other enemies 
there than silence, emptiness, and dirt, but 
enough of the latter to have appalled 
feebler natures than ours. My compan- 


ion’s courage was of a quality which rose | 


As she sur- 
veyed the interior she gave vent to her feel- 
ings with a vehement whistle—which in a 
woman I take to be an equivalent for swear- 


to meet the direst emergencies. 


ing in aman. 

“Good gracious, husband, what a pig-sty! 
Whi, it will require a month’s hard serub- 
bing to make it habitable.” 

And no wonder. It had been alternate- 
ly a rendezvous for Union Leaguers and reb- 


el raiders, picket post, guard-honse, cavalry | 


barrack, and block-house, having changed 
hands between the contending factions at 
least fifty times during those four lawless 
years. From ceiling to wash-board its once 
white walls were seratched and scribbled 
over with the records of its diversified occu- 
pancy —names which figured on regiment- 
al rolls from all the States from Maine to 


Texas, with scraps of soldier wit in prose, | 
verse, and pictorial illustration, exhibiting | 


all the varieties of opinion engendered by 
local prejudice and political exasperation, 
and couched in a phraseology which would 
have done honor to the “army in Flanders.” 





However, the ceilings indicated no serions 
leakage, and the floors were sound, exc pt 
in front of the hearths in the lower rooms 
where the planks had been burned through 
until the mouldy depths of the cellar ap 
peared between the charred sleepers ; but 
up stairs we found a room which we con 
cluded might be made presently habitable, 
and next proceeded to inspect the back 
building—kitchen and accessories. 

The back-door had a lock, but the hasp 
yielded to the first pull. As I stepped out 
on the porch I suddenly struck a vicious 
blow with my cane, and with an exelama 
tion of disgust sprung back into the door- 
way, nearly upsetting my companion, who 
Was just coming out. A large copper-head 
snake, which had been sunning himself on 
the planks, wriggled over into the grass 
with a broken back, where I soon dis- 
patched him. 

At this point a voice inquired, somewhat 
authoritatively, “ Who dat da, fussin’ round 
da now?” “Looking up, I saw an old negro 
man standing by the open well with a tin 
bucket in his hand. I advanced and de- 
manded with equal gruffness who he was 
and what he was doing there. As I spoke 
our fellow-citizen of color dropped his buck- 
et, and hastening forward, seized my extend- 
ed hand in both his. 

“Why, master, ’s mighty glad to see you 
back safe and sound, Lis dat. Dis country 
ben mighty lonesome sence soldiers went 
away. Now things begin to look up agin 
sence folks comin back.” 

I responded cordially and sincerely to my 
old freedman’s greeting, for his opportune 
appearance solved a difficulty which had 
been worrying me since our arrival. “Un 
cle George,” said I, “is your family with you 


| now ?” 


“Yes, Sir; my wife and a grown dangh- 
|ter;” and he pointed to his cottage at the 
edge of a wood not more than a hundred 
yards distant. 

“Go at once and bring them here, with a 
tub, a broom, and a floor-cloth.” 

George soon returned with his re-enforce- 
ments, who went to work with such zeal that 
in an hour the room was fairly swept and 
washed, the trunks carried up, and a brisk 
| tire sparkling in the chimney to dry off the 
| dampness. 

I then dispatched my zealous assistant 
with a written order to a friendly neigh- 
bor, at whose house a part of our furni- 
|ture had been stored for safe-keeping, and 
| in an hour more our chamber was modestly 
| but habitably furnished. 

By this time the sun was declining, so we 
dismissed our assistants with a gratuity, 
| and orders to return at eight next morning. 
| Then we opened our respective trunks, and 
| wife spread a clean napkin upon our bit of a 
| table, while I displayed my camp equipage 




















f tin plates, cups, spoons, 
ives, and forks for two. 
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Then madame rejoined by 
cecavating from her trav- 
hoe basket a store of «1 isp 
scuits, potted ham, Stil- 


mn cheese, and sugar cakes, 





en a glass jar containing 
round cottee, and a small 
ea caddy. We decided ol 
tea for the evening bever- 
ve, so the little coffee pot 


is set aside, and we brew- 



















































ed our drink in a tall poree- 
iincup. The meal was ex- 

ellent, and any deficiency 
i style was more than sup- 

plied by the exhilarating 
msciousness that we were 

home—for the first time 





1 five years, 
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When it got dark madame 
produced a pair of wax can- 
dles, which were lighted, 














ind accommodated in the 
sockets of a brace of rusty 
bayonets which we found 
sticking ready in either end 
of the wooden mantel-piece. The light 
ig developed another lack in our estab 
lishment, which was speedily supplied by 
tacking up several superfluous night-gowns 
and calico dresses to serve as curtains to 
the windows. Then we sat down, looked 
wound our ménage, repeating the word 


HoME a dozen times over, and laughing ii 
each other’s faces from pure lightness of 
heart. Our hilarity reverberated through 
the vacant house with a strange, hollow 
sound, and we stopped to listen. 

‘Il hear persons whispering there in the 
passage,” said my companion, edging het 
chair closer to mine. Indeed, it seems as 
if they were in the room with us. There 
was no door whatever to our chamber, and 
the doors below were only fastened by a 


prop and a stone, while the windows were 
quite open, So I took my revolver in one 
hand and a candle in the other to explore 
the dark passage. Ere I had left the room 
the candle I carried was extinguished with 
a sudden puff. Wife gave a little shriek. 
Istarted back and presented my cocked pis- 
tol. Then a bat tlopped in my face and fell 
to the tloor. 

*Pshaw !” Lexclaimed ; “ what nonsense! 
I might have known it. Why, the room is 
full of them.” So I relighted the candle, 
put up my weapon, and we had another 
laugh over the adventure, 

At length it was bed-time, and the fa- 
tigues and excitements of the day had made 
the hour cordially weleome. Iam a good 
sleeper, and did not tarry long by the way. 
Some time in the night I was roused by a 
shake and an anxious inquiry from my part- 
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ner: “ Husband, what dreadful noise was 
that?” I didwt know, and suggested she 
had had the nightmare, or perhaps had heard 
me snoring. She indignantly rejected the 


explanation. The neise was something 
rightful, fiendish, unlike any thing she had 
ever heard before. “There! there! don’t 


yoy 


you hear it! 

“Oh, that is nothing but a complimentary 
serenade offered by the natives—a nocturne 
from Der Freischiitz vocalized by a pair of 
screech-owls in the garret ;” and before the 
song was ended I was off again. My cool 
ness was rather insulting, but madame got 
her revenge, for before morning I was jolted 
from my dreams by a crash which made the 
house tremble. Sitting bolt-upright in bed, 
I stared wildly around. 

** But hark !—that heavy sound breaks in onee more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before: 

Arm! arm! it is—it is the cannon’s opening roa 
Phen my placid spouse asked a very simple 
and obvious question: * Husband, de you 
think the roof leaks any where over this 
room ?” 

I collapsed with a response whieh was in- 
direct but patriotic: “O my country! how 
sweet and beneficent is peace !” and the next 
hour passed in the most blissful conscious 
hess of rest and security under our own roof 
tree. Our mountain thander-storm howled 
throngh the forests and reverberated from 
cloud to cliff, the rain fell in torrents on the 
roof and splashed by pailfuls through the 
broken windows; but to me it sounded like 
the voice of an old and familiar friend—a 
boisterous but cheery welcome home. 
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Morning dawned all bright and dripping, 
and our reveille was the song of Cock Robin, 


who, with his mate, was building a nest near 


set about brewing the cottee. Old George, 
who was on hand betimes, had brought eggs, 


With these resources we breakfasted tri- 
umphantly, and had no fears for dinner. 














NFIGHBORLY. 


Now rested and refreshed, we went down 
to view our out-doors estate in the morning 
sunshine. Madame was delighted to find 
some of her roses and hardy shrubbery still 
surviving the years of waste and neglect. 
For the rest, the yard and garden were a wil- 
derness of weeds and suckers, in the midst of 
which a dozen or more fruit trees and several 
shade trees still reared their thrifty heads. 
As we explored the almost obliterated walks 
we started several rabbits and a pair of 
quails, and later in the day I shot a red fox 
that was trotting leisurely across the upper 
end of the inclosure. We watched nervons- 
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indicated that they had a family under the 
porch tloor. 
Atter having thus briefly studied the to 


is our window. I rose and kindled a fire,| pography of our own domain, we walked 

4: 4) which in a pine-knot country is a pleasure | about the village and visited some old ac 
4 rather than a task. Madame followed, and | quaintances, from whom we gathered sunny 
i 


dry interesting items of local history, and 
such knowledge of the present resources and 


sy butter, and milk, besides a bag of white | condition of our region as was needed to 

e Gy. Mercer potatoes. A considerate neighbor | carry out our project of re-establishment, 
ae had also sent a basket of rolls, light and hot. |The prospect was not altogether encoura 
ere a 


ging, as our people had not yet resumed the 
sober habits and industries of peace. 

Those of the victorious 
party were still too arro 
gant with unexpended boun- 
ty money and expectations 
of public office to undertake 
manual labor; while the de- 
feated, meek with poverty 
and suffering, were glad 
enough to get any job that 
offered, but for the most part 
were so unskilled in the arts 

| of reconstruction as to be of 
little avail. 

There were, however, two 
works of primary importance, 

| and which admitted of no de- 
lay. With a good water- 
proof roof over us, we could 
improve our interior at leis 
ure; with a substantial and 
prohibitory fence around our 
lot, we could replant the 
garden in tranquil security. 
With a little diplomacy and 
extra expense we accom- 
plished them both. 

Now commenced the most 
engaging and beguiling of all 
domestic occupations —the 

-, planning. Asthe season was 
advancing, we worked on 
house and garden coneur- 
reutly, spending the pleasant 
mornings in the open air, 
surveying, staking, planting, 
and directing. In the even- 
ings and on rainy days the 
| table was spread with drawing implements 
land Downing’s Cottage Architecture; and 
| here we read, discussed, sketched, meas- 
jured and remeasured, ciphered and _ esti- 
|mated. This latter operation was the 
| touch-stone which reduced most of our pa- 
| per castles to ashes. But this only pro- 
|longed and even -enhaneed the enjoyment 

of solving a puzzle which requires the ex- 
| ercise of so many different faculties—math- 
|/ematieal, mechanical, domestic, social, san- 
| itary, esthetic, and, above all, financial. 
| Unfortunately—or fortunately—our house 
| was built before all the modern sciences had 





‘ ly for the mate of the snake I had killed, and | concentrated their light on domestic archi- 
‘ finally dispatched three young ones, which | tecture, and thus divers important and per- 





exing questions had been 
ttled beyond discussion. 
ere Was ho arrangement 
y ventilation except the ill- 
doors and windows, 


do no heating apparatus 
the ample open ftire- 
wes Satistactory drain- 
ve had been insured by the 
itural slope of the ground, 
ile the sun in his diurnal 
irse warmed all the walls 
| shone for several hours 


all the windows, because 

e square house sat with its 
sur corners directly toward 

e four cardinal points of 

e compass. 

We hasten to exonerate 
our ancestral builders from 
iy suspicion of design in 

is happy location; it was 
simply a topographical ne- 
essity imposed by the trend 
of the narrow valley and 
onformity with the village 
street, as doubtless the sin- 
cere solidity of the walls and 
iwkward strength of the 
timbers were also attributa- 
ble to their ignorance of that 
superior craft which teaches 
ur modern artificer to put 
ip a “shoddy job” at once 
more Showy and more costly. 

But we were rather at- 
tached to the old régime, and 
lid not propose to disturb the antiquated 
simplicity of our dwelling further than 
might be required to adapt it somewhat to 
the new era in domestic service. To this 
end there was to be a re-adjustment. of 
spaces, a repartitioning of rooms, and a cor- 
responding change of windows into doors 
and doors into windows. The publie stair- 
way (which is a tradition of palatial and 
manorial architeeture quite out of place in 
the simple home of a democratic citizen) 
was to be dislocated and made private. 

For the rest, we had seen so many sturdy 
boys and rosy girls nurtured in houses which 
violated all the sanitary rules at once, and 
had enjoyed so much cheerful hospitality 
and substantial comfort in the most incon- 
venient habitations ever contrived by igno- 
rance assisted by a perverse ingenuity, that 
our reformatory zeal was as often checked 
by sentimental doubts as it was by financial 
prudence, 

My superior technology and facile pencil 
had thus far secured me an easy advantage 
in all our discussions. Indeed, madame had 
continued to yield her positions with such 
flattering facility that I began to suspect 
she was drawing me into some ambuseade, 

Her masked batteries were developed 
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when the finished plans were at length tri- 
umphantly exhibited for her inspection and 
approval. She viewed them coldly, and 
with a curl of the lip that was almost scorn- 
ful. She had no doubt they were very clev- 
erly drawn, and all according to rule. She 
knew very little about architectural details, 
but as far as she undérstood them, she 
could see no provision for closets and bow- 
windows. 

There it was at last. There was to be a 
battle. I detested closets, and bow-windows 
were ruinously expensive. She wanted two 
closets and at least one bow-window in ev- 
ery room in the house. I hoped these ex- 
travagant demands were only intended to 
elicit favorable offers of compromise, so I 
erased a rustic porch on the southwest fac 
of the building, overlooking the croquet 
ground anil sundry pictured beds of flowers. 
* Here,” said I, “is one bow-window, a fine 
roomy one, big enough to take tea in, with 
a charming outlook.” 

My prompt compliance was_ rewarded 
with an encouraging smile and a coaxing 
query. “Now couldn’t you put one here to 
the parlor—here, just opposite ?” 

“T could very readily with my pencil, but 
our bank account, I fear 
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My rebutter was plausible and insinua 
ting, profusely illustrated with the pencil 
T hoped [ had provided satisfactorily for 
all that. We had more rooms than we 
needed or cared to furnish. Here was one 
twelve by sixteen, fitted up with shelves 





hooks, counters, and drawers, with speci 
lock-ups if desired; light, airy, and rat 
proot; large enough to hold all the crocker 
and grocery stores we would ever be likel 
to accumulate ; another above, of the sam 
size, with shelves, pegs, drawers, and presses 
for the dry-goods—the whole commissar s 
department under two keys. Was not that 
better than four-and-twenty cuddies scat 
tered all over the house? 

The brillianey of my rhetoric silenced m 
adversary for the moment, but when a wom 
an has her head fuil of closets, they can ney 








er be opened by argument. She, however 
signified her willingness to give my whim 
sies a trial, at the same time reiterating her 
conviction that it was impossible to keep 
She interrupted me with an acquiescent, | house without closets. 
“Very well; we will try and be happy with A truce being thus concluded, all the enn 
one, especially as it is to be such a big one.” | ning artificers within reach were called to 
“And now for the closets. Whaton earth | execute the plans, and at the end of about 
do you want with all these closets ?” six weeks their work was completed. Dut 
She replied with a curt counter-thrast: | ing the process all the evil spirits which had 
“What do you want with so many pockets | formerly disputed the occupancy with us 


INOONVENIENT POUKETS. 


in your coats and breeches ?” jhad departed. It was now ready for the 
* Pockets,” said I, “are useful to the male | refurnishing. 
itinerant to carry various little essentials to Most enterprises begun in enthusiasm end 


his comfort, the chief of which, perhaps, is | in retleetion, and since the beginning of his 
his pocket-book. The tailors, who don’t | tory building has been a very uncertain and 
seem to charge extra for them, are responsi- | ticklish business. The abandonment of 
ble for their multiplicity, which is oftener a! that famous contract and the confusion of 
cause of confusion, vexation, and loss than | tongues on the plains of Shinar were doubt- 








a convenience. Now closets are by no} less caused by the non-payment of the work- 
means a gratuitous institution. They clip| men’s bills, or a strike for higher wages; 
the purse, as they do the fair proportions of | without being able to read hieroglyphies, we 
the rooms; are cramped, dark, musty har-| can easily believe the financial credit (as 
bors for vermin; rummaging holes, where | well as the mummies) of the dynasty of 
you may find every thing except what you | Cheops lies buried in these Pyramids; it 
are looking for; receptacles for all the trash | was not disappointment in love that set the 
that ought to be burned or given away; the | wise King Solomon to sighing “ All is van- 
tag ends of garrets, with ever-jangling locks | ity,” so much as the expense and debts in- 
and lost keys; contrivanees which may be | curred in erecting that gorgeous edifice 


useful in that sad refuge of social vagraney, | “On the mount of Moriah, 
a boarding-house, but should never be tol- Hard by Jerusalem ;” 
erated in a home.” | St. Peter’s reduced the papacy to endless 


Madame listened with eyebrows arched | beggary, while Versailles brought the old 
in amazement, and when my tirade ended, | French monarchy to bankruptey and ruin; 
put in her surrejoinder, as follows: “I nev-| even the shrewd Walpole was crushed by 
er conceived that such sentiments could be | an ambitious villa, and George Francis Train 
entertained by an enlightened being. They | went into impecuniosity all for a cheap tav- 
might be exensed in an ignorant savage who|ern in Omaha. In short, our artificers ex- 
carries all his stores in a dried weasel’s skin, | hibited as much of their traditional “ enn- 
or a soldier accustomed to housekeeping | ning” in devising their bills as they had 
en birouac, but where in the wide, wide | done in their work. But we were too much 
world is a Christian housewife to bestow | delighted with the results to grumble, so we 
her table china, her bed linen, her pickles, | squared off with apparent cheerfulness, and 


preserves, and jellies, her extra dresses, furs, | still rejoiced in an attenuated balance in 
and bandboxes, and all the progressive and | bank. 

accumulative appliances of civilized house-| This cireumstance, combined with some 
keeping ?” | sound philosophy on my part and madame’s 





] 


ec acquiescence, simplified the busi 
ess of furnishing considerably. (1 think 
bow-window did the thing, after all. 
Our old furniture, retrieved from its va 
is places of concealment, looked so much 


tter than we expected, and was so sub 


intially comfortable, that we concluded 
ake it answer our purposes. Invalid 
iirs and tables were doctored and re 


ored to rank and service, 


While such new 
eces as were needed were mode stly chos 
.so as not to shame the old by expensive 
The hall 
ophies of the fight and chase, according 
» the old baronial fashion. We had some 
inily portraits and paint 
vs to dignify our parlor, with pictures ot 
lighter character to 
mm cheerful. 


congruity. was adorned with 


sombre-toned 


Y make our dining 
On our quaint old spindle 
sideboard shone 
had 


eritance or compliment, while the clocks 
1 the mantels were flanked by tall plated 


eved brass-bound some 


ts of silver-ware which come by in 


indlesticks and pictured porcelain tlowe1 
& piano,a violin, two presses full of 
a wWhat-not displaying a 


ots; 
HOOKS § colleetion 
of minerals, fossils, shells, and various arti 
es of virtu, among which were an owl’s 
law, a humming-bird’s egg, a wild-turkey’s 
tail, and a hornets’ 
And now pray what more could any 


reasonable person desire, either for comfort 


veard, a rattlesnake’s 
nest, 
or show? And so we walked together from 
room to room, regarding our arrangements 
vith great complacency, openly challenging 
the world to suggest any improvement, and 
carefully abstaining from any allusion to a 
reserved list which each of us bore in mind 
for some future day. Not a word was said 
ibout pier-glasses, nor mosaic tables, nor 
chandeliers, nor ceramic mantel-pieces, nor 
Kren h bronzes, nor brie-a-brae, and it was 
only in reply to my own thoughts that I got 
off the following remarks: 

“Formerly the genius of the arts devoted 
herself exclusively to the glorious temples ot 
religion and the luxurious palaces of kings. 
With the progress of democratic opinions 
she has upon the 
homes of the people. While tie recogni- 
tion is flattering, refining, and morally el- 
evating, it is like a rich man’s civility 
financially embarrassing. In return there- 
for we are expected to turn our houses into 
gratuitous toy-shops and cesthetic museums, 
ruinous to collect and onerous to maintain. 
In this region, for some years to come at 
least, the loftiest aspirations of domestic art 
will be to provide three wholesome meals a 
day, and to entertain our next-door neigh- 
bor Poverty with a cheerful grace. But 
while decorative whimsies and artistic ma- 
lias may serve to divert the occupants of 
a city from ennui or the 


condescended to smile 


house mischief, 


pride of a country home should ever be in 
its grounds and garden.” 


HOME, 
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the retitting 
fenced vith 


to elevate the 
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Phe re-establishment of ours had beet 


ommenced and carried on pari passu with 
of the dwelling. I had had it 


seven-toot split “ ik pal Hes, 


louble nailed in inclosure which served 


moral sense of all the juve 














A MANS IDEA OF 


A OLUskt, 
nile free agents in the village. Here we 
retreated from the hammering and paint- 
pots of the workmen in the house, and dur- 
ing the May established 
our head-quarters under a tree, where we 
planned and superintended the hortieul- 
tural improvements. 


sweet mornings 


Neither wife nor myself had any practi- 
We had some 
vague and childish reeolleetions of having 
assisted in dropping peas and beans, and of 
having been permitted to slop water over 
We had alse 
sowed pepper-grass in the borders, and en- 
joyed the pleasure of seeing our initials 
sprouting in green embroidery. sunt that 
had been in “auld lang syne,” and now we 
were relying on one of Bliss’s catalogues 
and Uncle George’s pretentious but rather 


cal knowledge of gardening. 


the newly set cabbage plants. 
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ELEVATED MORAL SENSE, 





confused directions to get in our vegetable 
crop. In the ornamental department we 
were better posted. My lady had a speak- | 
ing acquaintance with the most fashionable | 
flowers and ornamental shrubs, while on the 
subject of rural art generally I had very dle- | 
cided opinions, and, like Mr. Ruskin, could 
talk better than I knew. 

Now our lot was located among hills and | 
mountains covered with primeval forests. 
There were in view all varieties of decid- | 
uous and evergreen trees and flowering | 
shrubs produced in the Middle States. In | 
due season we might see from any point | 
within our inclosure the rich and varied | 
greenery of the mountain-sides illuminated | 
with the dogwood and redbud, the bloom- | 
ing chestnut, flowering ash, and majestic 
tulip-tree. The course of the stream was 
marked by blossoming hedges of hawthorn, 
wild crab, cherry, and service-berry. In the 
shaded dells the rhododendron flourished in 
its pride, while the kalmia, with its gorgeous 
masses of pink and white bloom, covered the 
land like a weed. The less-frequented vil- 
lage streets were choked with it, and in set- 
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ting my fence posts we eradicated clumps 
which would have been the pride of a city 
park. In the woods were gnarled fantastic 
trunks adorned with the Virginia creeper, 
and sustaining the shadiest bowers of wild 
grape. There were cliffs and pyramids of 
lichen-clothed rocks radiant with wild pink, 
azalea, and clematis. There were crystal 
springs trickling from mossy grottoes, and 
nourishing ferneries that were enough to 
break an enthusiastic amateur’s heart with 
envy. Amid such surroundings I recalled 
the words of Michael Angelo, when, called 
to Rome to finish St. Peter’s, he turned to 
take a last admiring look at the Florentine 
triumph of Brunelleschi: 
* Simile non voglio; 
Meglio non posso.” 

So our garden was planned after the form 
al pattern, in mathematical figures, with 
clipped hedges, trained trees, and all exotic 
and civilized plants—a gem of art in the 
midst of a natural wilderness. Our neigh 
bors thought it a “triumph of genius,” and 


| they were right, for that means only * some- 
| thing different” from what people have been 


accustomed to. 
As we sat one morning in our Eden, with 


|the sueculent sap of our great ancestors 


swelling in our veins, and the instinet of 


| their divine mission tingling in our fingers, 
ja gentleman in black approached, and in a 
| very beguiling and serpentine manner asked 


permission to show his wares. I did not 
observe whether or not he had a cloven foot, 
but he had a black oil-cloth haversack from 
which he drew two well-thumbed folios, 
and handing one to each of us, complacent- 
ly announced himself a travelling nursery 
agent, and then took a seat on the grass to 
await developments. 

The book in my hands was filled with the 
most gorgeous chromatic pictures of all the 
popular fruits, while madame’s showed flow- 
ers under the same kaleidoscopic treat- 
ment. What I saw was to mea revelation 
of wonder and delight; from her exelama- 
tions and frequent demands for my atten- 
tion, my lady was equally infatuated with 
her share of the show. At length we agreed 
to go over the books together, commencing 
with the fruits. This we did, pencil in 


} hand, making a list of such as we most ad- 


mired. How that subtle peripatetic must 
have enjoyed the innocent enthusiasm of 
the two matured denizens of society, enter- 
ing, as it were, into the blissful babyhood of 
a new life! 

When at length our list was completed 
and handed to the agent, he considered it 
with a smile, and asked the size of my farm. 
I informed him that the lot in which we sat 
was the only land I proposed to cultivate 
and plant. 

“Your order,” said he, “would stock a 
ten-acre farm, and will cost, let me see—” 





Don’t trouble yourself to 
ike the calculation,” I re- 
ied, hastily; “but take this 


neil and make out a list 

table for this ground, and 

e that will give me fruit { 
ree hundred and sixty-five t 


ivs in the year.” 

He went to work consci- 
ntiously, and in half an 

ir handed me a list con 
taining twelve manner of 
fruits, with the early and 
ite varieties of strawber- 
ries, currants, raspberries, 
blackberries, cherries, apri- 
ots, peaches, plums, grapes, 
juinces, pears, and apples. 

“As amateurs generally 
plant close, I think,” said 
he.“ you ean get all these in 
your garden, and if fairly 
successful, they will yield 
ou an abundant supply of 
fruit all the year round.” 

Madame made her own 
list of roses and flowering 
shrubs. Phe agent compli- 
ented her taste. made his 
siniling bow, and departed. 
In due time the trees and 
plants were received and 
Mean- 
While our zeal had been so 


put in the ground. 


stimulated by the visit that 
Lat once subscribed for sev- Z 
eral horticultural periodi- ; 
cals, and sent for the illus- 
trated catalogues of the 
leading nurseries and floral establishments. 
It would be difticult to convey to the un 
initiated mind a just idea of the charm of a 
florist’s catalogue, yet we know of no litera- 
ture at once so instructive and interesting. 
One may learn therefrom enough of botany 
to satisfy the ambition of a modest ama- 
teur, and Latin enough to puzzle a country 
school-master, yet all the while the reading 
steeps the very soul in poetry. Technical 
drudgery sadly cripples the poetry of art, 
while the disgusting impertinence of eriti- 
cism often kills it outright. But flowers are 
the spontaneous effusions of Nature: her in- 
spired children, “who toil not, neither do 
they spin,” and are never infested with 
critics; whose infantile sweetness beguiles 
the lowly into forgetfulness of poverty and 
suffering, and helps the queen upon her 
throne to bear the weary burden of her state. 
The profound and eloquent Ralph Waldo 
Emerson says: “ Thomson’s ‘Seasons,’ and 
the best parts of many of the old and many 
of the new poets, are simply enumerations 
by a person who felt the beanty of common 
sights and sounds, without any attempt to 
draw a moral or affix a meaning.” 


HOME, 





HORTIOULTURAL AUTOGRAPHS. 


According to this definition we may feel 
justified in calling our tloral catalogue a 
poem, as, indeed, it always has appeared 
to us in the spring season, filling the ain 
we breathe with suggestions of voluptuous 
perfumes, and our grounds with gorgeous 
borders and blooming ribbon beds. 

But one can not gloat over poetie enu- 
merations and the like for more than tive 
hours at a stretch without being reminded 
that he is not yet a buttertly to be fed on 
flowers, but still subjected to the base ne- 
cessities of a more substantial grub. 

Now the house was done and the garden 
seeded and stocked, and madame had begun 
to get.a little wearied with the romance of 
our pseudo camp life and baked potatoes 
three times a day, so she persuaded George 
and Kitty to take quarters in the kitchen 
to assist in opening the romance of real 
housekeeping. 

“What!” exclaims a dainty miss, lifting 
her blue eyes from the pictured magazine ; 
“ean there be any romance in so practical 
and commonplace an occupation as house- 
keeping ?”’ 

Certainly, my fair pupil. The loving 
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heart, the earnest will, and a spice of nov 
elty withal may cast such glamour over om 
homeliest pursuits that in certain seasons 
lainb with mint sauce may appear quite as 


romal 





i¢ as lamb in the wool, and the spit 
ting of a plumed rival in the armed lists 
less admirable than the spitting of a picked 
he kitchen. Do you doubt it? 


Phen wait until you and 


yoose in ft 
have set up 
ou your own hook, and we will wait to hear 
your experience, 

So far so good. We were at length act 
ually established in our own home, eating 
ris-d-vis at our own table, and sitting of cool 
Our vine and 
fiy-tree had not grown sufticiently to cast a 


evenings by our own fireside. 
shadow, but our early peas were up, and it 
was simply delicious. 

Then a pretty, civilized cat visited us, and 
being kindly entreated, took up her abode 


with us. 


feeling to the premises, and suggested the | whom ? 


wanted more live stock to 


So we added 


idea that we 
complete our establishment. 
i couple of pigs, which were penned to fat- 


ten on the surplus of the garden and kitch- | 


en, a calf, destined to be a cow some day, to 
vive us milk, a family of top-knot chick- 
ens to lay eggs and enliven the lawn, and a 


terrier pup that was to be our friend and 


watch-dog, 

These accessions did enliven the house- 
hold considerably, but the introduetion of 
so mmany varied tastes and clashing inter- 
ests rather disturbed the peace of our Eden. 
I dare say it required some time and an 
amount of sublime self-denial to establish 
Barniin’s Happy Family. Ours was a erude 
assembly, and didu’t try to get along at all. 
Phe rooster fought with his neighbors until 
he lost his comb and got his eye knocked 
out; the hens seratched up the peas and 
ate the strawberries; the cat ate the young 
top-knots; the pup worried the cat and 
the pigs jumped out of 
the pen and rooted up the cabbages; the 
ealf butted the cook and nibbled the shrub- 
bery; the cook watered the coffee, burned 


sucked the eggs; 





the biscuits, and sealded the pup—and they 
fought on that line all summer. 

But if we are willing to wait patiently, 
time will heal all griets. Ere long the twi 
lights began to linger and the evenings 
grew frosty; the garden products wer 
vathered and stored; the hens were cooped ; 
the calf sent out to winter pasture; the 
pigs to hibernate in the Jard firkin and 
pickle barrel; the pup was drowned —* Re- 
quiescat in pace.” And there was peace in 
all our borders, and we drew our table near- 
er and nearer to the glowing hearth, wife 
with her sewing and I with my books, fre 
quently suspending our respective occupa- 
tious to hear and suggest future plans and 


{improvements, or to discuss various nice 


questions in domestic economy, all diplo- 
matically tending to the solution of the 
great question, By what code was our new- 


Her appearance gave a domestic | ly established home to be governed, and by 


? 


I modestly hinted at the expediency of a 
dual government, citing the example of the 
ancient Romans; but madame declared dual 
governments meant nothing but strife, con 
| fusion, and inefficiency, She preferred to 
| have duties divided and authority detined. 
Of course I was to be the recognized and 
undisputed head of the house and family. 
I was also to exercise absolute authority 


over my books and private study, subject 
only to weekly visitations for the necessary 
enforcement of police regulations. IT was 
also invested with dictatorial powers ove1 
the stable at the further end of the lot, but 
as we had no horse at the time, this was 
only dignity without responsibility. For the 
rest of the establishment and every thing 
in if, madame proposed to run it herself 
according to the best of her judgment and 
discretion. The more I studied over this 
plan, the more simple and comprehensive it 
appeared. Possibly it might have worked 
satisfactorily, but ere we had time to test 
it our home was invaded by a power which 
upset all our theories so completely that we 
have never alluded to them siuce. 
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MARIA 


MARIA DEL OCCIDENTE. 
““My purpose had now becoine fixed, ¢ 1, 
night I had passed, 

tlin to those 


my appe 
aroun nme : 
the 
around me, will « 


w warms me be eternal, remet 


, 80 Calin to those 1 

test eternity. I next looked over a sma 

pers. From time to time they had been 
imagination was under the 


hope that I should 


1, and live lo 


influence ¢ 
it vague ne dau or ¢ 

nger than muy na . 
forefathers, ad 
yw, Tsai 
y Idomer 


nen; or, The Vale of Yumuri. 


nowne 
history of the country 
re I first beheld the light. N 


1 SMLI¢ 


of muy 
1, no mort 
at the fancies of lone 
Ido 

N Cuba, near Limonal, on the San Patri- 
cio coffee estate, Cafetal Hermita, stand, 
now crumbling in picturesque decay, the 
ruins of asmall Grecian temple, where, some 
thirty years ago, the very passion-tlower of 
womanly genius exhaled itself away. The 
light of steps leading to this little temple is 


overgrown with clambering vines that min- | 


gle their dark leaves and gay tlowers across 
the deserted entrance. The path leading to 
tisan avenue ofstately palms, whose matted 
leafage completely shelters the way from the 
sun, While the straight shafts of the palms, 
wound about with ipomca and convolvulus, 
have the appearance of themselves putting 
forth the rich blossoms of these vines. 

The little temple is bowered in a laby- 
rinth of orange-trees, cocoas, and palms, the 
mango and rose-apple, the ruddy pomegran- 
ite and shady tamarind, while the coffee 
fields spread away in alternate tessellation 
of white flowers and scarlet berries. 

A traveller thus alludes to this fair retreat: 
“T have often passed it in the still night, | 
when the moon was shining brightly, and | 


DEL 


OCCIDENTE. 249 
the leaves of the cocoa and palm threw fring 

like shadows on the walls and floor, and the 
elfin lamps of the cocullos swept through the 
their lnrid 
ous light on every object, while 


windows and the door, casting 


and myste 
the air was laden with the mingled perfumes 
of hs 
the tuberose and night-blooming cereus, and 
have thoneht no titter birth prisvee could be 
found for the 


Here, il 


| a: : 
disturbed 


the cotfee wreat and orange flowers, 


mnawes she created.” 
the ret the rarely 
Herniita, 
i unheard 
and unnoticed, * Maria del Oecidente,” one 
of earth’s 


having always 


rement of 


repose and beauty of 


lived almost 


and passed 


away, 


great singers, whose 


numbers, 

have 

pa- 
Mrs 


passionate sense of 


and 
and 
narrowel 


LTace SWeeLhess, 


the 
ticle 


often also the majesty fervid 


thos wrung in a 


Norton by her 


from 
Caroline 
hei 
ly 


own and 


her 


wrongs, from Mrs. Browning 


yearning compassion over others’ 


woes. 

And to crown these gifts Maria del Occi- 
dente had a pure recognition of the Infinite 
design as manifested through the mysteri- 


ous passion of love, 


Which in its full, simple, 
unabashed ¢ Xx pression makes her “ ZLoyhii ‘“ 


among the bravest and the most modest of 
the creations of genius. 
Kighty-two years ago, 
Medtord, Massachusetts, she 
Gowan, a baby girl 


the of 
was little Maria 


in town 


around whom no special 
lus 


hopes were ¢ tered, and Whose baby brows 
foreshadowed neither the glory nor the sor- 
rows of the ’s purple frnited laurel. 

She was born and bred American; but it 
is not unlikely that the blood of the Welsh 
bards, from whom she claimed lineage 
have 


prot t 


. may 
tinctured the tine current of her veins. 
Her short life of only fifty years was one of 
comparatively little incident, yet 
these, mostly of her own shaping, indicate the 
dignity and strength of her character, and 
mark her stainless wifehood and her devoted 
motherhood. 


outward 


But her poems, especially her 
great work “ Zophiél,” show that her mental 
and spiritual life was a passionately vivid 
eon of intense experiences, and beneath the 
strong music of her verse breathes ever the 
cry of the conscious isolation of great gifts, 
the supreme longing for complete human 
sympathy. 

In all the individual utterances of high 
desire or passionate feeling throughont * Zo- 
phiél” it is her own soul imprisoned by fate, 
yet liberated by genius, that pleads, yet he- 
roically endures. “ Zophiél” was first pub- 
lished entire in London by Kennett, under 
the care and fostering af Robert Southey, 
who, in The Docior, 
canto of “ Zophiél :” 


quotes trom the sixth 


“The bard has snng, God never formed a soul 
Without its own peculiar mate to meet 
Its wandering half, when ripe, to crown the whole 
Bright plan of bliss, most heavenly, most com- 


plete. 





that hate 


ied wilh time, space, Circumstance, and 











f . 
| red heart from heart to pine and pant 
a. 1 
: i L. 
i % “4 ‘And as t ve to far Palmyra flying 
, be P) From w her pat founts of Autioch beam, 
a" : W , eXhausted, longing, panting, sighit 
aa I its s y at tl sert’s bitter stream 
ee F ; 
és : s V soul o'er s drear desert faring, 
+ “4 Love's pu ongenial spri unfo , unquaffed, 
it fi : Suffers, ree 8, then, thirsty dl ce ining 
| HE | VE what It would, descend ips the nearest 
. be R P 
pase draught, 
i E 
fi And adds: “So sings Maria del Occidente, 
mie : the most impassioned and most imaginative 
i j of all poetesses.”. The Loudon Quarterly 


Review, with restricted appreciation, admit- 
ted Southey’s praise, after substituting the 
fanciful for Charles 
Lamb, with that pee uliar conceit which we 


word laginative, 
may term the obsolete characteristic of great 
men, enforced by the potent thrall of * Zo- 
phiél,” rose from the reading of it with these 





words: “Southey says it is by some Yankee 


woman: as if there had ever been a woman 
capable of any thing so great!” 


With all that can be gleaned from reviews 


and the brief contemporaneous sketches 
which tollowed the public ation of this work, 
and were revived with some slight addi- 
tions at her death, her life is involved in 


great obscurity, Which I have found it dif- 
ficult to penetrate, and have been able to 
disperse only in faint and narrow lines, even 
after the continued and earnest effort and 
research of several vears. 

Her single prose story, Jdomen, of which I 
shall speak later, is undoubtedly to some 





Pie extent autobiographical, and within the 
rE limits of that vivid little sketch are the 
i) chief clews to the exceptional experiences 
* of her private history. Her father was a 
' gentleman of literary tastes and eultivation, 
ia intimate with the Harvard professors. No- 
Hue where do I find any mention of her moth- 
Hy er. Rufus Wilmot Griswold, in the Eneyclo- 
| i; pedia of Imerican Literature (1856), and in 
aa BP the Female Poets (1853), and in the Southern 


iy Literary Messenger (1839), gives the most ad- 
equate sketch of our author's life. He knew 
and corresponded with her in her later years; 
and says that when only nine years old lit- 





tle Maria Gowan’s poetic temperament and 









odalisque with gems, 
On the death of her father she was en- 






gaged, at the early age of fourteen, to Mr. 
Brooks. a wealthy Boston merchant, and 
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i} % power were clearly indicated by her avid 
niu committal to memory “of passages from 
Ae Comus, Cato, and the ancient classics.” 
Hh That she became a student of wide and ac- 
ni 1} curate learning is disclosed in her works, 
F if the notes of “ Zophiél” alone being a ground- 
at work of erudition as thickly sprinkled with | 
j i occult bits of thought, research, and pro- 

found study as the tunic and tresses of an 





soon after married to him; 


and 


atter 
verses of fortune resulting in poverty, she 
turned her attention to the definite expres 
sion of her genius, and at twenty had writ 
ten a poem in seven cantos, which was never 


Tt 


published. In 1820 she issued the little vo} 
ume, “ Judith and Esther, and Other Poems 
by a Lover of the Fine Arts,” whose genuin 
poetic worth met with some appreciation 
In 1823, becoming a widow, she went to Cuba 
making her home with a relative, and ther 
wrote the first canto of * Zophiél; or, The 
Bride of Seven,” publishing it in Boston in 
In25. After the death of an uncle, a Cuban 
planter, whose property, left to her, placed 
her in easy circumstances as the possessor 
of a tixed income, she returned to the United 
States, and lived near Dartmouth College, 
where her son, Captain Horace Brooks, of the 
United States army, was then studying, and 
where she made studious use of the Dart 
mouth College library. In 1830 she 
with a brother to Paris, and in London met 
Washington Irving, who most kindly « 
couraged her in the production of her poem, 
But it was with Southey, at Keswick, wher 
she passed the spring of 1831, that she en 
tered into that and sympathetic 
friendship which fed her pure aspiration 
with the appreciation and hope that kind 
and assure, 


Went 


strong 


Fortunately I ean swell these slender out 
lines with some brief testimony from persons 
still living, to whom I would here express 
my grateful acknowledgments. 

In 1872 her son, then stationed at Fort 
M‘Henry, Baltimore, Maryland, wrote to me 
as follows: 


“T received your note, addressed to the Rev. C 
Brooks, Medford, through my cousin Mrs. Ellen Par- 
ker, of Boston. I have no papers of my mother’s neat 
me, nor can Lat present get atthem. Thave, however, 
a fine miniature done by a young artist (at the time it 
was taken), which is probably the best likeness that can 
now be obtained, and which I will forward to you 
When I was in Cuba in 1846 the little dilapidated temple 
built to gratify my mother by her brother) on the San 
Patricio coffee estate, in which most of ‘ Zophicl’ 
was written, was still standing, also a monument i 
granite base surmounted by a marble cross—at Limo- 
nal, not far from Matanzas, erected by me, at moth- 
| er’s request, over my two brothers. There is her rest- 
ing-place by their side. I cut her name upon the 
marble with my own hand, to correspond with the in- 
scription which mother placed over her sons.” 


| In Jnly, 1872, I wrote to him begging 
him to send me the picture of his mother, 
and requesting fullest particulars of her life 

/and death, her character and peculiarities, 
and all details and incidents of interest. To 
this Colonel Brooks replied: 


“ Fort M‘Henry. 

“The first peculiarity of my mother was that she 
wrote a round and remarkably plain hand, which I do 
not, and which you must excuse, for the reason that 
I seldom write for publication. I will send the mini- 
ature. I have but one copy of ‘Judith and Esther,’ 
which I fear to part with, as T know not where to get 
another. My changeable life has prevented my keep- 


t 











thing safely. 





rs of my mother’s, and do not know that there a 
ft suc is you might desire. 
ttle temple ot which I h Ire, nor 
monumet was built about 1 ny moth- 
ut 1845. I recollect it when a boy asa pret- 
toy at the end of a beautiful avenue, four rows 
f pal interspersed with orange-trees and 








er tropical | 
tes mother’s 


ints. It was a ch: 








Whatever charm tl 





talent it may portray, much unc bt s 
t surroundings of the mini 


Was linayvined and Its verse 


iS passionate as the name of 
te which she always wore it 








lornment 





ol 





naturally thi 


of position recently visited this fort, and 














tor of recollecting my mother’s p lilarity of 
ssing alwavs in white, even to white silk stockings 
slippers: ‘ La dame blanche’ probably originated in 
similar peculiarity. My mother’s special charac- 
was Individuality. She generally succeeded it 
ndeavors. 
Ko , She applied to have me sent to West 
t me to Wash n in 1829 with - 
- The appointment was promised, but by some 
} * was overruled. She then took me to Han- 
New Hampshire, with a view to my entering 
nuth College. In the mean time she went 
Quebec brother to Eu Where she vis 1 
S , and by his ad e and protection got o 
mn edition of *‘Zophiél.’ She was int ced t 
tte, who was so pleased with her that he 
ow if he could be of any service to her. * Yes, 
she; ‘you can get my son into West Point. 
[ this Lafayette wrote to Bernard, our then Chief 
er, and the appointment of a cadet came to me 
Southey was undoubte vy much inte st in the 
American authoress, for when, after his death. I visit- 
his family, they asked for the correspondence 
ir right, and I subsequently sent several letters to 





Upon receipt of this letter, with the prom 
sed portrait of his mother, I wrote again, 
thanking him for the use of it, and saying 
that the completion of this tribute still de- 
pended greatly upon him, which Il explained 
as follows: 


‘Since my last letter to you I have heard from Rich- 
Hengist Horne, of London, who has cordially in- 
terested himself to gain information in this matter. 
He has obtained a hint from Robert Browning, and is 
communication with Alfred Tennyson. Mr. Horne 
san indefatigable worker, a man of brilliant abilities, 
vith a wide and intimate acquaintance among distin- 
guished men and women. Our own venerable poet 
Longfellow, during a recent visit at his home in Cam- 
ridge, told me that the most important step in my ef- 
fort to write effectively of your mother was to secure 
the examination of her private papers. IT told him 
what you had written about their being difficult of 
cess, but he seemed to feel sure you would overcome 

ill difficulties, or put me in the way of doing so. If 
ou can not obtain the papers yourself, will you not 
ell me where they are, or authorize me to get them 
inyself? I need hardly assure you that I will take the 
tmost care of them, and use your confidence with the 
icacy due to it and to her memory. I entreat this 





t 


favor of you in your mother’s name, since it is for her 
sake.” 


Colonel Brooks very kindly sent me his 
copy of “Judith and Esther,” and also of 
Idomen, and continued h‘s account: 

“My mother was quite a lingnist. She read and 
wrote fluently in French, Spanish, and Italian; she 
&isO Sang Many songs in these tongues. She was a 
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very | r to obt her authority from t ig- 
ind often attempted, with tl ssistance of some 
frien trans n of obseur guages. Iremem- 
rt t xl key her Persian g m na otter 
referred to it Ss! was also qu noartist, and sey 
il pi 8 paint ‘ n Water-colors were hanging 
up t r s S } m " \ 
und 1 ( ~ 88 had mind 








ea ~ s. She had a remark 

I have heard her say that when young, before the days 
of flowing skirts, he dresses were scant, she oftel 
felt ashamed ot ersell on account of what are now 
considered curves of beauty being then too well de- 











s of the ¢ t she test ] nt and hypo 
ris S} vas very | cular about her own language, 
distiked all interpol ns, and always ref ed to John- 
son and Walker It was delighttul to hear her con 
verse: her kine e of present and past events and 
of the prominent characters of history was astonish- 
ing. She w d tell anecdotes of persons so varied 
ind interesting that her quite il ubassuming con- 
ersa n s 8 ul listed ito mal distine- 
guis persons 

I rem f her travelling \ her br sev- 

| : tos I ; tt 
precise accent and signification of an Indian word, 


In 1874 I wrote again to Colonel Brooks, 
then in Presidio, San Francisco, with refer- 
ence to his mother’s private letters and 
papers, offering to relieve him from all in- 
convenience and expense, by sending a re 
sponsible person for them, if he would con- 
sent and designate thet abiding place. To 
this he replied substantially as before, that 
they were seattered about, he hardly knew 
where himself; that no one but he could 
‘unravel the condition of affairs,” and it 
was impossible for him to come East at 
present. 

In the intervals between this correspond- 
ence with the son, Il met with the most cor- 
dial response in other directions of inquiry. 
In July, 1872, I received the following kind 
letter from her niece, Mrs. Ellen Parker, of 
Boston: 

“Your letter to the Rev. Mr. Brooks was sent to me, 
I being a niece of Mari 


i del Occidente, and I thought 
it the best way to assist you, in the beautiful work you 
think of undertaking, to forward your letter to Col- 


onel Horace Brooks, her only remaining son, and he, of 
course, would have in his possession what you would 






require. In all my life I never passed more than a fev 
months in the society of my aunt Mrs. Brooks: but 
to my girlish vision s 

the most romantic ! d gr 


dressed in white or gray, wearing tr insparent sleeves, 





always app ed a being of 














1e88 al She always 
through which ber beautiful arms were seen, and her 
hands were almost always covered in white kid gloves, 
She seemed to reverence her own personal charms, and 
felt it a duty to preserve her own sweetness. When 
past the meridian of life her hair and teeth were as 
beautiful as those of a young 





g I should say that 
a keen sense of truth and justice, and the most delicate 
perceptions at d actual worship of beauty, were the 
predominant traits of her character. I regret that I 
have nothing in my possession which would assist 
you. 





The Rev. Alfred Brooks (brother of the 
late Rev. Charles Brooks, of New England 
fame as the “Father of Normal Schools’), 
to whom I wrote, supposing him to be a 
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relative of the poetess—in which supposi- 
tion I was mistaken—interested himself 
most kindly to open a way for me, and it is 
to him I owe the foregoing graceful letter 
irom Mrs. Parker, as well as my first lette1 
from Colonel Brooks, and the perusal ot one 
from Miss Lucy Osgood, who, in mentioning 
a visit of Mrs. Maria Gowan Brooks to Med- 


ford, says, “I have a dim recollection of a 


lady walking out at odd hours, and dressed 
in white at odd seasons, and of being told 
that she was Mrs. Brooks, of the Gowan fam- 
ily, a poetess. She and her family soon dis- 
appeared, and I afterward found, chiefly 
through a long, respectful article in one of 
the Knglish reviews, that we had had a 
flower of genius among us, and in our stu- 
pidity knew it not.” 

>) another Medford lady Miss Eunice 
Hall, who frequently saw her—Mrs. Brooks 
is described as “a very handsome lady, “in- 
ning manners, purest bMnde complexion, 
blue eyes, abundant pale golden hair, who 
wrote poetry and sang very sweetly.” 

As woman, wife, mother, poet, and friend, 
in every relation of life, and in its details 
of dress, appearance, and manner, Maria del 
Occidente seems to have been a being of 
the most singular and attractive interest. 

In 1276 I had some correspondence with 
the Southey family and the Coleridges. 
Their letters, without exception, were kind 
and tull of desire to assist me, but they were 
unable to furnish much new material. 

From one of these letters, written by the 
Rev. Derwent Coleridge, I quote: ‘ Maria 
del Occidente does indeed deserve to be 
honorably remembered among the first poets 
of her native land. It is difficult to recover 
memorials of a life that is sunk beneath the 
stream of Lethe. A copy of her ‘ Zophiél 
was presented to my dear sister Sara Cole- 
ridge by Mr. Bancroft, the American minis- 
ter, in 1234, and is now in my house.” The 
wife of Rev. Derwent Coleridge pushed in- 
quiry for me among the Southeys, and sent 
the following from Mrs. Herbert Hill, a 
daughter of Robert Southey: “I fear I ean 
give no account of Mrs. Brooks that will be 
of any use to her biographer and friend. 1 
have no personal recollection of her, having 
been away from home during her stay at 
Keswick, but I well remember how full of 


her charms the letters were that I received | 


from home at that time. Herbert has look- 
ed through my father’s Life and Correspond- 
ence, and has copied out the only thing 
worth stating’—which was from the * Se- 


lection of Southey’s Letters,” edited by J. W. | 


Warter 
“ Keswick, Octoher 13, 1833 


““My prar Mrs. Bray,—....Has ‘Zophiél’ fallen in 
your way? Probably not, for books which have only 
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tion. She married or, to speak in this case more 
rectly, was married—when almost a child, to a 
it least thrice her own ag 


», and as little suited t 
in other respects as in years. He left her with t 
sons, one Of whom is now an officer in the Am« 
my, the other settled as a planter in Cuba, w 
most of *Zophiél was written. Mrs. Brooks, I « 
10t, always has been, and still is, haunted by the f 





ing that if she had been mated with one capabi 

esteeming and loving her as she deserved to b 

teemed and loved, she should have been one of t \ 
happiest of God’s creatures. In appearance and ma 
ers she is one of the gentlest and most feminine 
women. Her poem is, in the foundation, the story 
Tobias and Raguel’s daughter; yet it is a most or 
nal composition, highly fancital, and passionate i 
highest degree. It has the fault of not being al 
perspicuous; but that any person who has rea 
if any, of our elder poets, and certainly never studi 








any of them, nor looked upou poetry as an art, shot 
be so free from the vices of modern diction, and pos- 
sess so much of elder simplicity and beauty 
strength, is most remarkable. Altogether the } 

is the effusion of a heart whose fervor neither ti 
nor untoward fortune has cooled, and of an inuspi 
tion so vivid that it almost believes in its own « 
itions. There is a song in the last canto which is 
more passivnate than any I can call to mind in any 
language, and in my judgment far, very far, superior 
to Sappho’s celebrated ode.” 


I give also, somewhat abridged, the fol- 
lowing interesting letter from Southey’s 
son-in-law and literary editor, the Rev. John 
Wood Warter, who was over seventy-one 
years of age at the time this quaint aud 
readable letter was written: 


“T have deferred answering your letter till I had 
tried to find out if any letters of Maria del Occident 
were in possession of the Southey family. By 
morning’s post I have a letter from my broth 
law, the Rev. Cuthbert Southey, in which he : 3 
that there are none, adding that he well remembers 
her visit to Keswick. My lamented wife, Edith May 
Southey (Southey’s eldest daughter), knew and liked 
her. At Southey’s sale she requested me to buy the 
MS. of * Zophiél, which I did, and it is before me now. 
We received more than one little parcel from her of 
guava jelly, and two book-screens, which are now on 
my mantel-piece. I rather suspect more is known of 
her than you suspect. Probably she may allude to 
herself in that stanza quoted in The Doctor. It was 
generally believed that she was married, when a mere 
child, to an elderly man at least thrice her own age; 
but I have only picked this up from private letters, 
and can state nothing on authority. Southey often 
spoke of her, as did my wife, as of a gentle, pensive 
person, quite different from what might have been ex- 
rected from the gifted and impassioned author of ‘ Zo- 
phiél.’ She won the regard of all the household dur- 
ing the few weeks of her stay at Keswick. Since I 
received your letter I have carefully read through ‘ Zo- 
phiél’ again, and think it as wonderfully clever as ever; 
but it was ill adapted to. the English taste, which had 
been surfeited with ‘Don Juan’ and Moore, The man- 
uscript is perhaps the greatest scrawl you ever saw. I 
regret Lam unable to give you more information, but 
you may depend upon it, it is to be found either in 
‘Kuba’ (as she pronounced Cuba) or about Matanzas. 
Most of my American correspondents are past and 
gone. The late Jared Sparks, his wife and family, vis- 
ited me here some years ago. He too has been gath- 
eredin. He brought to my daughters autographs trom 
Longfellow.” 











The following letter was written by Rich- 
ard Hengist Horne in answer to inquiries 
|) about Mrs. Brooks: 


} 


their own merit to introduce them make their way | 


slowly, if they makeitat all. The authoress, who calls | 


herself Maria del Occidente, is a widow, by name Mrs. 
Brooks, a New Englander by birth, of Welsh extrac- 


“With regard to Maria del Occidente, I perfectly 
| recollect reading a review in one of our Quarterlies of 
| her poem in conjunction with several others, most of 


















seemed to wither beside her burning spirit. I 
with what Southey said of 1 
er poete 8, inv dear friend ‘spol 1 
- E. B. Barrett (afterward Mrs. Browning), ne i 
peared at that time You are aware that th " 
s also a star from the West, and either 
West Indies or of parents born there. I fear what 
vant concerning Maria Brooks is scare: 
ww. Twenty years ag n 
I could probably | | re 
Browning, Charlotte Br rT 
Landon (L. E. I ld mo 
less of Mrs. Brooks. So could Jordan (of the 
eigh Hunt, Robert B u t s 
se and mor ut terary ft ds 
By-the-bye, it is poss that in Bell’s edit 
British Poets you may find her mentionec Ii 
1 have not the work, Tw ook into it t 
Iam in the British Museum Li ry, and 
ny thing worth copying out, I will send it to 
Tennyson and Browning may have ki 
ier. 
Later he adds: 

‘Tl inclose Browning’s reply with regard to Mrs 
s: ‘As to Maria del Occidenty, I ki the nat 
never remember hearit t from my wi You 
i Impressions in ne that there Is real wort 

judging from the echoes rather than 
voice, which I nev urd, and IT wonder that 
rive you no sort of account of the lady 


In this letter Mr. Horne very kindly sent 
following charming little sonnet, nevei 
before published. Its closing lines are in 


sympathy with the dark suggestiveness in 
the abrupt catastrophe of Jdomen: 





SONNET. 
TO THE MEMORY OF MARIA DEL OOOIDENTR. 
W gaze into the western skies, 
Where Cuba sleeps beneath the silent stars; 
splendor fills and overbrims our eyes, 
\nd all earth’s coil outbars. ; 
note amid the host one special light, 
Our thoughts then melt toward the Eternal Giver 
Of pure Infinitude to mortal sight; 
We look again—that light is gone forever! 
\ » hath it gone? where hath its glory fled ? 


Who saw it as we saw it? what delight or terror 


Can picture its bright throne among the d ? 


Alas! for that soul’s fire—lost, shot astray 


Leaving few records in our night or day. 

Early in 1876 I made one more appeal to 
Colonel Brooks, reiterating my desire for the 
possession of his mother’s papers. He re 
plied that no one but himself could possibly 
tind them if any existed; that since her 
death he had “been through the old Mexi 
can war, the new Mexican war, the Kansas 
war, and the rebellion, so you can imagine 
what changes have taken place, and how my 
effects are scattered. I gave a copy of ‘ Zo- 
phie? to Adjutant-General Townsend, who 
will lend it to you,I think. If I go East 
this summer, I will endeavor to look up her 
papers, but I still doubt if any thing of im- 
portance could be found.” 

On my application for it, General E. D. 
lownsend at once placed his copy of “ Zo- 
phiél” at my disposal. 

* Zophiél ; or, The Bride of Seven,” is an 
Oriental epie. The foundation is the story 
of Sara, Raguel’s daughter, of the Median 
city of Eebatane, as given in the fifth, sixth, 


MARIA DEL OCCIDENTE., 


and seventh chapters of the book of Tobit, 
in the Apoerypha. Sara, a beautiful and 
yood maiden, is bitte rly re proae hed because 
‘she had been married to seven husbands, 
Whom Asimodeus, the evil spirit, had killed 
before they had lien with her.” Unhappy 
in being the cause of so many deaths, and 
sutfering from the reproaches, Sara prays 
for death, but that if she must continue to 
live, some merey and pity may be shown 
her. In answer to this prayer the angel 
Raphael was sent to bring Tobias to the 
house of Ragnel, where Sara should be giv- 
en to him to be his wife. Nothing daunted 
by the father’s confession conce rhinge Sara’s 
seven bridegrooms, Tobias entreats for an 
immediate marriage, and the evil spirit As- 
modeus being overcome by a peculiar spell, 
the predestined nuptials take place. Upon 
this foundation the author of “* Zophiél” en- 
larges, mingling the dramatic movement, sit- 
uations, and passionate climaxes created by 
her own afthuent Imagination with the rich 
imagery and action of ancient myth. 

With the threefold quality oft the highest 
order of genius, the intuitive, perceptive, 
and creative, she detaches whatever she 
uses from its original source, and so imbues 
it with her own meaning, so individualizes 
it with her own inspiration, that it euters 
into a new crystallization. 

The plot of the poem ¢ lk arly indicates its 
authors purpose—to show how the passion 
of love attects individual fate, moulding and, 
swaying both human and angelic nature. 
Phe scenery of the drama is painted, the 
characters are chosen, the circumstances for 
their development selected, to this end; and 
no expression of individual opinion, howev- 
er appreciative, and no review or criticism, 
however good, can be as just to the poem 
as to give as much space as possible to the 
poem itself. 

* Zophiél” opens witha strange appeal,ina 
mood both brave and desolate. Asin mourn- 
ful prescience of the lack of wide recogni- 
tion she was to experience, the singer, from 
the solitude of her little temple, salutes the 
‘shade of Columbus,” her Cymbrian ances- 
tors, the bards of Mona, and the “spirits 
who hovered o’er the Euphrates stream” be- 
fore the first waking of Eve, seeming to en- 
treat an audience of these. 

The following extracts from the first can- 
to—* A Grove of Acacias”—contain some- 
thing of the argument of the whole poe, 
introdnuee the “ bride of seven,” and give the 
lirst act in the sixfold tragedy : 

“The time has been—this holiest records tell 
When restless spirits raised a war in heaven; 

Great was the crime, and, banished thence, they fell 

To depths unknown; yet kept the potence, given 
“For nobler use, to tempt the hapless race 

Of feeble mortals, who but form a grade 

*T wixt spirits and the courser of the chase. 

Man! thing of heaven and earth, why thou wert 

made 
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ey loved to sport 
lent their powers, 





ill to hurt. 


thee in thy d 








verous hours, 





* But better angels thy far perils eyed; 
And often, when in heaven they might have staid, 





Came down to watch by some just hero’s side, 
Or meet the aspiring love of some high-yifted 
miald, 
. . * . . . . 


Iwas then there lived a captive Hebrew pair; 
In woe the embraces of their youth bad past; 


And blest their paler years one daughter; fait 


She flourished like a lonely rose, the last 


And loveliest of her line. The tear of joy, 


The early love of song, the sigh that broke 
From her young lip, the best-beloved employ; 
What womanhood disclosed, in infancy bespoke 


*A child of passion; tenderest and best 
Of all that heart has inly loved and felt 
Adorned the fair inclosure of her breast: 
Where passion is not found, no virtue ever dwelt. 
* ‘ . . . . * 
‘Now oft it happ’d, when morning task was done, 
And lotted out for every household maid 
Her light and pleasant toil, ere yet the sun 
Was high, fair Egla to a woody shade 
* Loved to retire. Acacias here inclined* 

Their friendly heads, in thick profusion planted, 
And with a thousand tendrils clasped and twined; 
And when at fervid noon all nature panted, 

*“ Enwoven with their boughs, a fragrant bower 
Inviting rest its mossy pillow flung; 
And here the full cernlean passion-flower, 
Climbing among the leaves, its mystic symbols 
hung.”t 


One day, while Egla is reclining in the 
acacia grove, She is joined by her mother, 
Sephora, who entreats Egla to choose a hus- 
band, or to permit one to be choseu for her. 
Egla, in reply, tells Sephora of the visit of 
an old man in the wood, who foretold to her 
the bridegroom who would one day come 
to her from the Euphrates, impressing his 
prophecy by revealing himself as the angel 
Raphael for an instant before vanishing. 
Sephora discredits, not Egla, but the vision, 
dreads the fading of Egla’s youth and beau- 
ty, and beseeching her not to waste them 
upon a “thought love,” says: 

* ‘Tis as a vine of Galilee should say, 
Culterer, I reck not thy support; I sigh 
For a young paim-tree of Euphrates; nay, 
Or let me him entwine, or in my blossom die. 
“*Thy heart is set on joys it ne’er can prove; 
And, panting ingrate, scorns the blessings given. 
Hope not from dust-formed man a seraph’s love, 


Or days on earth like to the days of heaven! 


Egla yields a sorrowful yet gentle obe- 
dience to her mother’s persuasions, and is 


left to sleep in her acacian bower. 





e who seek their shade.”—Avtnor’s Notre. 
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**Some of the acacias of the East are endowed with 
» power, and are said to bend gently over 






‘** Now all the mortal maid lies indolent, 
Save one sweet cheek, which the cool velvet ¢ 
Had tonched too rude, though all with blo 
besprent, 
One soft arm pillowed. Whiter than the surf 








That foams against the sea-rock looked her neck 
By the dark, glossy, odorous shrubs relieved, 
Tiat, close inclining o’er her, seemed to reck 
W hat ‘twas they canopied. 
* * . . * . * 
‘It chanced that day, lured by the verdure, ca 
Zophicel, a spirit sometime ill, but, ere 
He tell, a heavenly angel. The faint flame 
Of dying embers on an altar, where 





‘ Zorah, fair Egla’s sire, in secret bowed 
And sacrificed to the great unseen God, 
While friendly shades the sacred rites enshro 





The spirit saw; his inmost soul was awed, 


“And he bethought him of the forfeit joys 
Once his in heaven. Deep in a darkling grot 
He sat him down, the melancholy noise 
Of leaf and creeping vine accordant with 
thought. 
* 


7 * - * * * 





** And now he wanders on from glade to glade 
‘Lo where more precious shrabs diffuse their b 
And gliding through the thickly woven shade 


Where the soft captive lay in all her charms, 


ums; 


‘He caught a glimpse. The colors in her face, 
Her bare white arms, her lips, her shining hai 
Burst on his view.”.... 


Believing that he sees a “faithful angel” 
in the beautiful sleeper, Zophiél turns to de- 
part, but is arrested by a sigh from Egla; 
perceives that she is but a mortal maiden, 
though so fair; and in the yearning of his 
naturally loving soul, intensified by banish- 
ment, resolves to win her love for himself. 

‘She has fall’n asleep in grief; haply been chid, 

Or by rude mortal wronged. So let it prove 

Meet for my purpose: ‘mid these blossoms hid, 

I}l gaze; and when she wakes, with all that love 

“** And art can lend, come forth. He who would 5 

A fond, full heart, in love’s soft surgery skil 
Should seek it when ’tis sore, allay its pain 

With balm by pity prest: ‘tis all his own so healed.’” 






On the night set apart for the marriage 
of Egla with Meles, the reluctant girl retires 
to her chamber and prays for a submissive 
spirit to do her parents’ will. From this 
melancholy devotion she is roused by the 
coming of Zaphiél, which is thus described: 

.-+-“*Quick as on primeval gloom 
Burst the new day-star when the Eternal bid, 
Appeared, and glowing filled the dusky room, 
As ‘twere a brilliant cloud. The form it hid 
‘* Modest emerged, as might a youth beseem ; 
Save a slight scarf, his beauty bare and white 
As cygnet’s bosom on some silver stream, 
Or young narcissus when to woo the light 
“Of its first morn that floweret open springs ; 
And near the maid he comes with timid gaze, 
And gently fans her with his full-spread wings, 
Transparent as the cooling gush that plays 





‘From ivory fount. Each bright prismatic tint, 
Still vanishing, returning, blending, changing, 
About their tender, mystic texture glint 


t “Those who have only seen this flower as a curious Like colors o’er the full-blown bubble ranging. 
. * 


exotic in severer climates can have little idea of the 


» * * * 


* * 


profusion with which it grows in its native realms. It | “‘ Love-toned he spoke: ‘ Fair sister, art thou here 


cin 


bs from shrub to shrub, forming natural bowers, With pensive looks, so near thy bridal bed, 


sparkling with morning dew, and looking from its Fixed on the pale, cold moon? Nay, do not fear 
beamy shape like a beautiful planet.”—Avtuor’s Note. 


| To do thee weal, o’er mount and stream I've sped. 














Say, doth thy soul, in all its sweet excess, 
Rush to this bridegroom, smooth and falselhood- 
rht? 





»! thou yield’st thee to a feared caress, 


And struggiest with a heart that Owns him not. 


* . * * . * * 
t soothe thee, maiden; be thy soul at peace! 
M be the care to hasten to thy sire 
thy vow. Let every terror cease: 
Perfect success attends thy least desire.’ 
* * * “ * . 


is spake he on, while still the wondering maid 
Gazed, as a youthful artist; rapturously 
rfect, smooth, harmonious limb surveyed, 


still, her beauty-loving eye. 


» 
satiate 
Zophiél wore a mortal form; and blent 
mortal form, when perfect, Nature shows 
ill that’s fair, enhance i 





: fire, firmament, 
Ocean, earth, flowers, and gems 





ill there disclose 


charms epitomized; the heavenly power 
o lavish beauty, in this last work, crowned: 





, formed of fibres such as dower 
Those who most feel, 
Egla, by pure virginal instinet, detects 
ichery in 





forgot all else around.” 


Zophiel’s appeal, resists his 
verful spell, and re-aftirms her accept- 
ce of Meles in obedience to her parents. 

Zophiél vanishes, and Meles enters: 


But ere he yet with haste ec 


ld throw gside 
His broidered belt and sandals—dread to tell 
Eager he sprang—he sought to clasp his bride 
He stopt—a groan was heard—he gasped, and fe 
Low by the couch of her who widowed lay, 
Her ivory hands convulsive clasped in prayer, 
But lacking power to move; and when ‘twas day, 
A cold black corse was all of Meles there.” 
Neither in the “ Loves of the Angels” nor 
“Lalla Rookh” does Thomas Moore’s tlow- 
y measure equal the musical cadences of 
‘Zophiél,” and there is greater beauty of 
scene and bloom lavished on the single aeca- 
in bower where Zophiél wistfully wateh- 
es over Egla’s sleep than on the whole jour- 
ey of the beautiful Lalla. In the Chorie 
Song of Tennyson’s “ Lotos-Eaters” the mo- 
saic detail of sensuous description, though 
is delicate, is not so thoughtful or so warm 
un feeling. 
Sardius, the young King of Media, learn- 
ng the manner of his favorite Meles’s death 
detains Egla in his palace in strict but kind 
restraint, which is jealously observed by 
Philomars; this character, limned in three 
verses, is one of the darkest and strongest 
pictures of the human fiend to be found in 
literature: 
Dark Philomars, strong in his country’s canse, 
But harder than his battle helm his heart: 
3orn while his father fought, and nurst in wars, 
Pillage and fire his sports, to kill, his only art. 
“And when he sacked a city, he could tear 
ihe screaming infant from its mother’s arms, 
Dash it to earth, and while ‘twas weltering there, 
With demon grasp impress her shuddering charms ; 
* Then, as she faints with shrieks and struggles vain, 
Coolly recall her with the ruffian blow; 
And look and pause, insatiate of her pain, 
Then gash her tender throat, aud see the Jife- 
blood flow. 
‘O Nature! can it be? the thonght alone 
Chills the quick pulse: Belief retires afar; 
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Reason grows angry; Pity breathes a groar 


And euch distrusts the truth: yet such things 


Egla’s dress, when sent for to “ 
banquet” with King Sardius, 
more than 


evening 


s something 
a superb festal toilet; it is the 
artistic expression of her nature and situa 
tion, modestly yet consciously chosen by het 
to be such. In every scene, under every 
test, Egla’s charm is one with her goodness, 
and every soul that is moved by ler beauty 
is moved higher. 
EGLA’S TOILET. 

‘With unassured yet graceful step advancing, 





The light vermilion of her cheek more warm 
° . 
Over tl stran ittire that we becume such 
form. 
lo lend her space the admiring band gave way; 
The sandals on her silvery we : 
Of satiron tint her robe, as when young day 


Spreads softly oer the he 


bling dew 


“ Light was that robe as mist; and not a gem 
l pedes ILS Wavy lo 
Long and profuse, save that above its hem 


"Twas broidered in pomegranate wreath in gold 


And by a silken cincture, broad and . 
In shapely guise about the waist confine: 
Blent with t curls that, of a lighter hue, 
Half floated, waving in their length behind; 
¥ other half, in braided tresses twi l 


Was decked with rose of pearls and sapphire’s 
azure too, 

“* Arranged with curious skill to imitate 

The sweet acacia’s blossoms, just as 


And dt 0p those t 





er flowers in natural stat 


And so the trembling gems seemed sensitiv 
* And, pendent, sometimes touch her neck, and there 
Seem shrinking from its softness as alive; 
And round her arms, flower-white aud round and 
fair, 
Slight bandelets were twined of colors five, 


* Like little rainbows, seemly, on those 
None of that court 


arms. 
had seen the like before 
Soft, fragrant, bright: so much like heaven her 
charms, 
Ii scarce could seem idolatry to adore.” 
syron and Swinburne have a language- 
magic something like this, but neither so 
infuses his description of woman’s beanty 
with that intenser loveliness of the spirit 
which makes the body the breath and pic- 
ture of the soul. 
Altheétor, a very beautiful youth of Sar- 
dius’s court, of a nature pure and high as it 


| was ardent, falls ill, pining secretly for Egla, 


land becomes another Victim of 





Zophiél’s 
jealous wrath. 

In the third and fourth cantos, “ Palace 
of the Gnomes,” and “ The Storm,” we have 
a description of celestial and inframundane 
scenery and drama, and the spiritual pro- 


portions of Zophiél come into full relief. 
ZOPHIEL TO THE FLOWER SPIRIT 
PHRAERION. 


‘““*Conduct me to those hoards of sweets and dews 
Treasured in haunts to all but thee unknown, 


* Doubting. 
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For fa eprites: t me their power and us 
\ itsoe'er thou w o | ve it ¢ 
« * * * * * 
My | ) i 
tias that pi + 
J sor I but » prove 
\ ia SS aS si! 
* . . * . 
‘A 1 p ea and ¢ 
( tht t =, W 2s sh oer 
I ! ily i » st I bea 
] i fl | i sane f I 
* . * . 
B t 1 t nes! wl lis bright abov 
Hes wd sy hb, nearer draw 
0 8 lung. ‘First to my] 
We'll s her safe; then to our task till dawn 


THE DESCENT OF ZOPHIEL AND PHRAERION 





sea 8 " i@ reflected moon 
s m ad ol ts suriace; not a breath 
Cu t woad mirror, Night had passed h 
noon 
How sott ir! How cold the depths beneath ! 
I S| hover ¢ iat surface smooth 3 
Zot . \ i ierion’s twined 
Tn fond caress, his t er fears to soothe, 
W ! s nearer wing the other's crossed 
W p 3 Phraérion half forgot his dread, 
\ . foot as whi is lotos leaf, 
rhe s py surface of th VAVeS essa i 
Bu i s sinile of lov FAV pla to drops 
of ief 
* How could he for that fluid dense and chill 
Change the sweet floods of sir they floated on? 
E’en at a toneh his shrinking fibres thri 
B rdent Zop l, panting, hurries on, 
A) t ng his mild brother's tears with lip 
That whispered courage ‘twixt each glowing 
kiss 
Pers sto plung Limbs, wings, and locks they 
dip: 
W te’er the other's pains, the lover felt but 
Diiss ’ 


At the snbmarine palace of the gnome 
Tahathyam, Zophiél obtains a erystal spar, 
in which one drop of the elixir which per- 
With this between 
his lips, and his fragile guide Phraérion 


petuates life is inclosed. 


clasped to his breast, he sets out to return 
from the sea-deeps to the earth’s surface. 
The most violent submarine storm engages 
all his supernatural powers, and the precious 
spar, for the possession of which so much has 
been endured, is dashed from his lips and 
wWhelmed in an ocean 
tex he 
an eternity. 


rulf, into whose vor- 


The two storm-spent sprites 
emerge “near Lybia’s coast,” only to encoun- 
ter a terrific earth storm, ip whose relentless 
fury Zophiél perceives the malignant pur- 
pose of an evil spirit more powerful than 
himself. He lends all his strength and care 
to shelter the delicate Phraérion, but at last, 
in the storm’s climax, both are dashed “ pros- 
trate on the sands.” 


THE SPIRITS’ CONFLICT. 

with shame, and in a mood 
Too fierce for fear yet ere for flight 

Served his torn wings, a form before him stood 


In gloomy majesty. Like starless night 


l, stung 


. Uprose ; 
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° ° . ' 
may not plunge Without remaining 






‘*A sable mantle fell in cloudy fold 
From its stupendous breast; and as it trod 
The pale and lurid light, at d 
} 


Betore its princely feet, ree 





Stance ro { 
ding on the sod 


Twas still as death, save that the thunder s; 


ind far. A look sey 
Seemed as preluding speech; but Zophiél bro 
rhe silence first: ‘Why, Spirit, art thou | 


In mutterings low 








W its hand, and instantaneous came 

A | g¢ bolt with new impetus back; 
Darts round group of verdant palms the fl 

That, being pointed to them, blasted | 


*O source of all my guilt! at such an hou 





T mortal lover sai 


“thine answe 
IT need not read; too well I know thy pow 


In all I've felt and feel. But has despair, 


eer made Zoy 
nor spend thine arts in va 
If, like 


**Or grief, or torment, 
Declare me that, 

To torture more, 
I bend to thee, 





1 miscreant, now 
‘tis not for dread of pain; 


**That I can bear: yet, bid thy legions 





is 
Their strife. Oh, spare me this resistance 

But for an hour! Let me but on in peace; 
So shall I taste the joy of gratitude, 

** Even to thee! ‘The joy ?’ then first, with s 


Replied that sombre Being. ‘ Dream/'st thot 
Of joy—a thing accurst, den 


As thou art? Is‘t for joy thou mock’st my w 


eaned, forlorn, 


*Canst thou taste pleasure, banished, crushed, 
based 2’ 
*T can, betrayer! Dost thou envy me? 
But leave me to my wrongs, and I can taste 
Even yet of heaven, spite of my fall and thee 


**But that affects not thee. Thine insults spare 
But for an hour; leave me to go at will 
Ouly till morn, and I will back and bear 


Whate’er thou wilt. What! dost obstruct me stil 


‘Thine armies, dim and shrouded in the storm, 
Then I must meet; and weary thus, and torn, 
Exsay the force of an immortal arm, 
Lone as I am, until another morn.’ 
‘Thus he. The other folded o’er its breast 
Tts arms, and stood as cold and firm the while 
As if no passion stirred save that expressed 
Its pale, pale lip 


a faint, ferocious smile; 


“While, blent with winds, ten thousand agents wag 
Anew the strife; and Zophiél, fain to fly, 
But foiled, gave up to unavailing raze, 
And strove, and toiled, and strove, but could n 
mount on high.” 





Though there are glimpses of the “ Inferno” 
in* Zophiél,” the story does not lead through 
its scenes, yet the great likeness in kind and 
quality between the genius of the “ melan- 
choly Florentine” and that revealed in * Zo- 
phiél” could not eseape the student of both 
In scope and plot the “Inferno” 
and “ Zophiél” are scarcely to be compared ; 
there is too much unlikeness of attempt; 

but the soul-current vitalizing each of these 
poems is the warm and brilliant, passionate 
and profound, tide of a like inspiration. In 
the plot of “ Zophiél” the stream flows neces- 
sarily between nearer banks, but proves its 
identity of source by the floating flower, the 
golden sand, the tint and depth and lustre 
| that flow from no lesser springs. 
| In the tenth eanto of the “Inferno” the 
| discourse between Dante and “ Farinata de- 
gli Uberti” and Cavaleanti, and the accesso- 
ries of the situation, are in their dark sub- 
| limity wonderfully like the scene of recrim- 


poets. 
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Storm, though the likeness is in the power 
| feeling rather than in the situation. 
In the fifth canto, entitled “ Zameia,” 
dese ription of the temple and rites of 
Mvylitta is identical in fact with the same 
ited by Herodotus, Guignant, and others; 
it inthe verse of “ Zophit l” it is so refined 
he commoner conceptions of such a rite, 
dis invested with so much seriousness 
| beauty as having an impersonal and 
iply sacrificial significance, that merely 
sual appreciation must recoil chilled, as 
from the pure nakedness of a statue. The 
je movement of this canto, its glow and 
form and finish, are as replete with beauty 





richest measures of Byron when By 
’s impulse was—as it sometimes w4s 


je and pure, and it is wholly without the 
| of reckless license that « reeps through 
ie of his fairest creations. The limpid 


flowing song of Mrs. Browning’s “ Swan's 





Nest among the Reeds” is recalled, not by 
any analogy of scope or motif, but the soft 

d vivid delicacy of feeling and expression 
3 the same. 

rhe yet unsubsided wave of what has 
one before, and the imminence of the last 
crisis, are immediately felt in the first verses 
of “ The Bridal of Helon” (the sixth and last 

nto), where occurs the ardent complaint 
hich Southey quotes with such admiring 
delight in The Doctor. 

OF 

iia grove, muses as she tunes her lute 


longing for Zophiél’s presence : 


vla,in the soft twilight solitude of het 








The while her heart, thus from its inmost core 
feelings gushed, to Lydian numbers we 
As never had her lip expressed before.” 
SONG OF EGLA, 
“ Day, in melting purple dying, 


Blossoms, all around me¢ 








sighing, 
Fragrance, from the lilies straying, 
with my ringlets playing, 
Ye but waken my distress: 
I am sick of loneliness. 





Thou to whom I love to hearken, 
Come ere night around me darken. 
Though thy softness but deceive me 
Say thou’rt true, and I'll believe thee; 
Veil, if ill, thy soul’s intent 
Let me think it innocent. 


’ 


Save thy toiling, spare thy treasure; 
All I ask is friendship’s pleasure. 
Let the shining ore lie darkling, 
Bring no gem in | 
Gifts and gold are ns 
I would only look on thee 


lustre 





Tell to thee the high-wrought 
Ecstasy but in revealing ; 
Paint to thee the deep sensation, 
Rapture in participation, 
Yet but torture if comprest 
In a lone, unfriended breast. 





“ Absent still? Ah, come and bless me! 
Let these eyes again caress thee. 
Once in caution I could fly thee, 
Now I nothing could deny thee; 
In a look if death there be, 
Come! and I will gaze on thee 


Vor. LVIIL.—No, 344.—17 





ination between Zophiél and the fiend in The | 
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Southey declared this poem to be not 
only equal, but superior, to Sappho’s famous 
‘Ode to Aphrodite.” There is in places a 


strange likeness of emotion and power in 
the two ardent adjurations. Here is the 


Sapphic Hymn as a New England poet- 

















philosopher* gracefully translates it: 
** Beantiful, throned, immortal Aphrodite! 
Il) Zeus! beg , 1 implore th 
W 1 » not down with weariness and anguis 
O thou most holy! 

‘Con to now! if ever thou i kindness 

Heark 8 words 1 often hast thou heark- 

ened, 

Heeding, and coming f 1 the mansions golden 
Of thy g t I 

Yoking thy « ta, b by thy 1 lov 

( ser ad with d t l ns 

Waving i t heights of heaven, 

ld ¢ 

Swiftly they v shed, leaving thee, O goddess, 

Smiling, with fa rtal in its bea 

Asking what I suff ind Ww in utter longing 
I had dared call thee; 

“ Asking what I sought thus hopeless i iring, 
\\ | I I ~ ts of s 
Alas! for w > and saldst t Who hast ! - 

ec thee 
O1 poor Sapy ? 


‘Though now he flies, ere long he shall pursue; 





Fearing thy gifts too in turn shall bring them} 

Loveless to-day, to-morrow he shall woo thee, 
fhough thou shouldst spurn him.’” 

Thus seek me now, O holy Aphrodite! 

ve) A ym 1 ruish I I vist for 

Gifts at t han 1 thine shall be th ) 


Thus Sappho, praying to love’s source, 
while Kel , eutreats only alover; yet Evla’s 
song 18 tenderer music. Sappho desires 
vifts, her own happiness, and to be love- 
compelling; Egla seeks only permission to 
completely love and bless. Her passion and 
its prayer are diviner than Sappho’s, and the 
song Which breathes them is a more pene- 
trating strain, reminding of the tender hu- 
man woe of the foreboding Willow Song 
of Desdemona, and the lily maid of Asto- 
lat’s Song of Love and Death. 

A guardian spirit, perceiving the danger- 


| ous situation of Egla, hovers near her at the 


same moment that Zophiél, just returning 
from the fruitless subterranean journey and 
storm-contlict related in the third and fourth 
cantos, approaches her, listens in transport 
to the song, at whose close, with tender 
sighs, she breathes his name. At this mo- 
ment, when Zophiél is about to reveal him- 
self, Zameia darts forward, and in the very 


attempt to kill Egla, falls dead. 


Egla, forced to witness at her very feet 
Zameia’s passionate death, and weary of the 


long scene of horrors, of which she is the in- 


nocent cause, prepares to take her own life. 
Helon, her predestined bridegroom, frus- 
trates her design. Their betrothal follows. 
Zophiél, while this transpires, is withheld 
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in the wood in vain struggle with the “ dark 
Being of the Storm,” but escapes, and reach- 
es Egla’s bridal chamber only in time to be 
repelled by the “ insufferable perfume tire” 


of the burning contents of the carneol box, 


riven iong ago to Helon, for the protection 
of this very hour, by Hariph, who hurls the 
wretched Zophiél away, and discloses him- 
self to the bridal pair as the angel Raphael. 

Raphael then seeks Zophiél, with wish 


ITY, CONSOLATION, AND HOPE. 











) 8 his punis t 
] \ p ! 
\ 28 KS t desert blast 3 
] nds is that h ved 
I ty st ss deeply curst 
id | ed t , and emp 
All arts to crush and foil. Now, as when first 
‘7 1 heaven, they saw him writhe; an 
II clasps the earth, sit them bes 
As $ * s lt 1 with sn 
I baffled sch #, and linger to deri 
“A 1 fl h 1 him in a cave 
S bones of some sad wretch, w 
t 
A sO t a desert grave, 
\ ltot ( m of despair 
—" is Zo | shrinking from the ray 
I it 80 his | vad ended, 
Wai 8 eternity. He fain would pray, 
B ould not pray to One he had offended, 
] 8 ith had been relief 
And t | 1 ss being 1 it not end 
HH ! Rap ~ breaks sweetly on his gricf 
Hope, Z ! hope! hope! hope! th a 
ir 


The reviews of this poem at the time of 
its appearance, both in England and Ameri- 
ca, did what seemed like a reluctant sort of 
justice. Though the ocean rolled between 
us and the mother country, and though by 
every principle of government, national 
hope, and endeavor, we were sharply divided 
from her, still our gods in literature had 
been and were her gods—Shakspeare, Spen- 
ser, and Milton. A country with a young 
civilization and a young literature, we did 
not expe ct and were not prepared to meet a 
revelation of American genius ranking with 
the great poets of the world. Even Mr. Gris- | 
wold, the personal friend and admirer of Ma- | 
ria del Occidente, waited for the English | 
verdict before speaking half his mind, and 
then spoke but the half. | 

Phe faults fonndin“ Zophiél” were notably | 


of that class which are blemishes or charms | 
to the mental temperament im- | 
pressed. It was inevitably subjected to 


according 





coarse as well as to noble interpretation ; 
yet the least sympathetic appreciation ac- 
knowledged its greatness and distinctive | 
vality, while a certain element peculiar | 
t era in British criticism was curi- | 
ously betrayed into an uncomfortable aston- 
ishment, a sort of blank and vexed amaze- 


ment, that so majestic a strain could have 
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| ** Wild fears of dark annihilation, go! 





———__—_ 


risen in skies that did not immediately are] 


, ih 


over Shakspeare’s isle. “ And all this,” said 
the London Quarterly, in closing a short bu 
keen tribute of admiration, “out of a cole: 
plantation in Cuba!” 

Yet embarking solely upon its own mer- 
its, without herald and without propelli: 
hand, this great poem, receiy ing but a briet 
salute, was suffered to pass, as a ship s 
sail, into the mists of obscurity, and, fading 
from sight, to fade even from remembrance 
But at last, let us hope, those mists a 
parted, and the waters of her native shor 
shall lap with waves of welcome and swe 
loudening recognition the long-hidden bark 

From Maria del Occidente’s miscellaneous 
poelus we quote entire her 

* ODE TO THE DEPARTED. 


** Con Vistas del Cielo.’ 





‘*The dearth is sore: the orange leaf is curled. 
There’s dust upon the mat o’er thy t y 


My Edgar, fair and de 

Though the fifth sorrowi: 

Hath passed since first I knew thine ea ; 

I see thee still, though Death thy being hence hath 
hurled, 








‘ould not bear my lot, now thou art gone— 





irt o’ersoftened by the many tears 
temorse and grief have drawn 


ive that a gleam, a dawn 





(Haply of that which lights thee now), appears 
To unveil a few fair scenes of Life’s next comi 
morn 


‘‘ What, where, is heaven? earth’s sweetest lips ex- 





( 1m. 






the holiest seers have writ or sa 
slurred are the pictures given. 
We know not what is heaven, 
Save by those views mysteriously spread 
When the soul looks afar by light of her own fla 


Yet all our spirits, while on earth so faint, 
By glimpses dim discern, conceive, or know 
The Eternal Power can mould 
] ! 


fruits or golk 





l tial roseate matter gl 
And forms more perfect smile than artists carve or 
paint. 


‘*'To realize every creed conceived 
In mortal brain, by love and beauty charmed, 
Even Jike the ivory maid 
Who, as Pygmalion prayed, 
Oped her white arms, to life and fee 
Would lightly task the power of life’s great Chief 
believed. 





‘““Tf Grecian Phidias in stone like this 
Thy tomb could do so much, what can not He 
Who from the cold, coarse clod 
By reckless laborer trod 
Can call such tints as meeting seraphs see, 
And give them breath and warmth like true love's 
soul-felt kiss ? 
l ' 
Be warm, ye veins, now blackening with despair! 
Years o’er thee have revolved, 
My first-born; thou’rt dissolved— 
All—every tint—save a few ringlets fair; 
Still, if thou didst not live, how could 1 love thee 





“ Quick as the warmth which darts from breast to 
breast 
When lovers from afar each other see, 
Haply thy spirit went, 
Where mine would fain be sent, 
To take a heavenly form, designed to be 
Meet dwelling for the soul thine azure eye expressed 





MARIA DEL OCCIDENTE. 


» cond 
benign creative 
» ask again the 


es of 


ime, st 


f 


pee 


ica 


re 


et as drops ff 
heavenly tra 
o bear nor stain nor 
let me kneel to agor 
Ask every torment o’et 
More poignant than 
a whole world the 
small, for such blest 
mind! 
sacold donbt— That still thon art L 
, my heart tells while these numbers thril 
Yet of a bliss so dear, 
And as Death’s portal’s near, 
feel me too unworthy: dreary Time, 
must bear his pat re Hope her 


fulfill! 


1e, time was meet (so many a sacred acro 
Has told and tells) ere light was bid to s 
Ere yet the spheres, revealed, 
ave music as they wheeled; 
Warm, rife, eternal love—a time—a while 
Brooded and charmed and ranged till chaos gloomed “ Pie Ft . Peng ke 
no more. gars ran Aico . ee 
some WwW fin vi > BOMe are 
‘As time was needful ere a world could bloom 
With forms of flowers and flesh, haply must wait ,» Dy 
Some spirits; and lingering still, D yw can show, at will, 
Of deeds both good and ill 
Mark the effect in intermediate state, 
And think, and pause, and weep, even over tl 
own tomb. 


1) 
3 SkKlil, 
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Long absent spheres, in shapes of moving light: | read in this country, and even the title of it 






If man so can not Heaven effect! 








* Sh ancient priest 
Te t d or zeal, 
May be ght have been 
By ween 
No mo for woe or weal 
Of ma kuown, to this late r 
“That souls may take ambrosial forms in h en, 
A dawu ience half assures the hope: 
Th iay sleep and smile 
Mi ‘8s fresh roses, while 
Their ¢, roam o'er this world’s whol 





For pleasure and for good, Heaven's full permission 


riven, 


ad | ave not sung of mee 





ing those we've loved, 
Or known, and listening to their accents meek, 
While pitying all they've pained 
On earth, wil passion reigned : 


lo wreak redress upon themselves they s 





And bless, for each stern deed, the pain they now 
have proved. 
“y ve not sung of the 


UL all those mansion 







irst, fairest court: 


» heavenly home, 





Of which the best hath told 
Who e’er trod ea j ul 
To courts of earthly kings the fairest come, 


to show faint types of this supreme resort! 
*“ IIaply the Sire of sires may take a form 

1 give an audience to each set unfurled 
With bands of sympathy, 

Wreathen in mystery, 

Round those who've known each other in this 
world 





Perfecting all the rest, and breathing beauty warm. 
* Essence, light, heat, form, throbbing arteries— 
fo deem each possible, enough I see! 
Edgar, thou knowest I wait: 
Guard my expectant state 5 
Console me, as I bend in prayers for thee 
Aid me, even as thou mayest, 


to please! 


. ° , 
both Heaven and thee 
“This song to thee alone! though he who shares 
Thy bed of stone shared well my love with tl 
Yet in his noble heart 
Another bore a part, 
Whilst thou hadst never other love than me. 
Sprites, brothers, manes, shades, present my tears 


and prayers !” 


Mr. Griswold says, in his Female Poets of 
America (1853), that the above peculiar stan- 
za was invented by Maria del Occidente. 

In speaking of Zophitl, Mr. Griswold says, 
“ Zophiél seems to us the finest fallen angel 
that has come to us from the hand ofa poet. 
Milton’s outcasts from heaven are utterly 
depraved and abraded of their glory, but 
Zophiél has traces of his original virtue and 
beauty, and a lingering hope of restoration 
to the presence of the Divinity.” He adds: 
“There were at the time of the publication 
of *ZophiéV in Boston (1834) too few readers 
among us of snfficiently cultivated and in- 
dependent taste to appreciate a work of art 
which time or accident had not commended 
to the popular applause. At the end ofa 
month only about twenty copies had been 
sold, and in a moment of disappointment 
Mrs. Brooks caused the remainder of the im- 
pression to be withdrawn from the market. 
The poem has, therefore, been very little 





would have remained unknown to the com- 
mon reader of elegant literature but for cs- 
casional allusions to it by Southey and oth- 
er foreign critics.” 

Being desirous of having a full edition 
of her works, including Jdomen, published, 
Mrs. Brooks authorized Mr. Griswold to “ of 
fer gratuitously her copyrights to an emi 
nent publishing house for that purpose. In 
the existing condition of the copyright laws, 
which should have been entitled Acts for 
the Discouragement of a Native Literature, 
she was not surprised that the offer was de- 
clined, though indignant that the reason 
assigned should have been that they were 
‘of too elevated a character to sell.’ ” 

Writing to Mr. Griswold soon afterward, 
she observed: “Ido not think any thing from 
my humble imagination can be too elevated, 
or elevated enough, for the public as it real- 
ly is in these North American States...... In 
| the words of poor Spurzheim (uttered to me 
a short time before his death in Boston), I 
solace myself by saying, ‘Stupidity! stupid 
ity! the knowledge of that alone has saved 
me from misanthropy.’ ” 
| In 1844, about a year before her death, she 
wrote to Mr. Griswold: “ When I have writ 
ten out my ‘Vistas del Infierno’ and one 
other short poem, I hope to begin the pen- 
ning of the epie of which I have so often 
spoken to you (‘ Beatriz, the Beloved of Co- 
lumbus’), but when or whether it will be fin- 
ished, Heaven alone can tell.” 

In allusion to this letter, Mr. Griswold 
says, “I have not learned whether this poem 
was written, but when I heard her repeat 
passages of it I thought it would be a no- 
| bler work than ‘ Zophiél.’” 
| The authoress of “ Zophiél” wrote one 
prose tale, Idomen; or, the Vale of Yumuri. 
Its scenery is tropical and Cuban—a glow- 
ing bit of tapestry upon which the action is 
wrought in rich but sombre tints. 
| It is undoubtedly autobiographical, and 
| in some sense a confession, and in this light 
}ean not be read but with the deepest sym- 
| pathy and reverent interest. The same 
great capacity for intense, passionate devo- 
tion of love which animates her verse is re- 
| vealed in this little heart history, and there 
is the same evidence of a grandly endowed 
nature undergoing almost complete spirit- 
ual deprivation in a totally uncongenial 
companionship. Three times Idomen at- 
tempts escape by suicide; there is none of 
| the cowardice or small motive of death- 
seeking—it is clearly the highest courage 
| of despair, looking undismayed upon possi- 
| ble vague horrors greater than mark its 
mortal condition, but irresistibly bent on 
| changing at least the situation of its woe. 

Idomen’s lot is pierced by some gleams 
| of joy, and she enjoys one perfect day: 
| “Has any one lived a life without tasting 
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a single day of happiness—happiness in ac- 
cordance with the pantings of the heart 
which feels it happiness, for the time, so 
large as to leave no room for wishes? One 
day at least of such happiness has been 
mine. One day! a single point between 


two masses of dullness and solicitude, made 
sutferable by a few pleasure s, often uncheer- 


ed with hope, and sometimes blackened by 
spair.” 

The love-deprived Idomen can say of this 

highest attribute: “The bliss of the Deity 
3 to love. Those who have known what 


s love in perfection, though on earth and 
but for a moment, need not ask what re- 
ward awaits the just.” 

And again, with the divine courage that 
thrills only in the greatest souls: “ I would 


not give the scenes passed with Ethelwald, 






ith all their pain of more than many deaths, 
for a whole life of calm happiness.” 


As a psychological study, and as a work 


. a eo 
M ant 3 | F EO Db 
CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE PRISONER. 

FENHE sudden noise overhead and the hur- 

ried trampling of the men on deck were 
startling enough; butsurely there was noth- 
ing to alarm her in the calm and serious 
face of this man who stood before her. TH 
did not advance to her. He regarded her 


A 
with a sad tenderness, as if he were looking 
at one far away. When the beloved dead 


come back to us in the wonder-halls of sleep, 

re is no wild joy of meeting: there is 
something strange. And when they disap- 
pear again, there is no surprise: only the 
dull aching returns to the heart. 

“ Gertrude,” said he, * you are as safe here 
as ever you were in your mother’s arms. No 
one will harm you.” 

“What is it? What do you mean?” said 
she, quickly. 

She was somewhat bewildered. She had 
not expected to meet him thus suddenly 
face to face. And then she became aware 
that the companionway by which she had 
descended into the saloon had grown dark: 
that was the meaning of the harsh noise. 

‘I want to go ashore, Keith,” said she, 
hurriedly. “Putmeonshore. I willspeak 
to you there.” 

‘You can not go ashore,” said he, 





“T don’t know what you mean,” said she; 
and her heart began to beat hurriedly. “I 
tell you I want to go ashore, Keith. I will 
speak to you there.” 

“You can not go ashore, Gertrude,” he re- 
peated. “We have already left Erith. 
Gerty, Gerty,” he continued, for she was 
struck dumb with a sudden terror, “don’t 
you understand now? I have stolen you 
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of art, Tdomen has a beauty and separate- 
ness such as attach to Allston’s Monaladi, 
to Moore’s Epi urean, to the tala of Chaé- 
teaubriand ; or to Vathek, the Sorrows of Wer- 
ther, and Paul and Virginia. 

Mr. Griswold, who was her personal friend, 
and prol tbly knew her private history, de- 
clares: *“* Jdomen contains little that is fie- 
titious except the names of the characters. 
The account which Jdomen gives of her 


own history is literally true, except in rela- 


tion to an excursion to Niagara, which oc- 
curred, but in a different period of the au- 
thor’s lift Idomen will possess an interest 
and value as a psychological study inde- 
pendent of that which belongs to it as a 
record of the eErpervence oft so eminent a poet.” 

As an American woman, myself of a hum- 


ble order of the quill, I feel a serious satis- 


nd sweet, in laying this little 





seroll upon the grave of my great country- 
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away from yourself. There was but the one 
thing lett: the one way of saving you. And 
you will forgive me, Gerty, when you under- 
stand it all 


She was gradually recovering from het 
terror. She did understand it now. And 
he was not ill at all? 

“Oh, you coward!—you coward !—you 


coward!” she exclaimed, with a blaze of 


fury in her eyes. “And I was to confer a 


kindness on you—a last kindness! But you 

dare not do this thing !—I tell you, you dare 

not doit! I demand to be put on shore at 
l 


once! Do you hear me ?” 


She turned wil 


ly round, as if to seek for 
some way of escape. The door in the la- 
dies’ cabin stood open; the daylight was 
streaming down into that cheerful little 
place; there were some flowers on the dress- 
ing-table. But the way by which she had 
descended was barred over and dark. 

She faced him again, and her eyes were 
full of fierce indignation and anger: she 
drew herself upt » her full le ight : she over- 
whelmed him with taunts and reproaches 

1 ; 


hat x } } 
UAT WAS A Spit naid 
icting, seeing that it had never been re- 





and seorn. piece of 


hearsed. He stood unmoved before all this 
theatrical rage. 

“Oh yes, you were proud of your name,” 
she was saying, with bitter emphasis; “and 
I thought you belonged to a race of gentle- 
men, to whom lying was unknown. And 
you were ho longer murderous and revenge- 
ful; but you can take your revenge on a 
woman, for all that! And you ask me to 
come and see you, because you are ill! And 
you have laid a trap, like a coward!” 

“And if lam what you say, Gerty,” said 
he, quite gently, “it is the love of you 
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that has made me that. Oh, you do not| were saying to you? Ah, you do not know 
know !” what I have suffered, Gerty; and always J 
She saw nothing of the lines that pain | was saying to myself that if I could get ‘you 
had written on this man’s face; she recog- | away from these people, you would remem- 
\othing of the very majesty of grief | ber the time that you gave me the red rose, 
in the hopeless eyes. He was only her jail-| and all those beautiful days would come 
er, her enemy. | back again, and I would take your hand 
“ Of course—of course,” said she. “It is | again, and I would forget altogether about 
the woman—it is always the woman who is | the terrible nights when I saw you beside 
in fault! That is a manly thing, to put the | me and heard you laugh just as in the old 
lame on the woman! And it is a manly| times. And I knew there was only the one 
thing to take your revenge on awoman! Ij} way left. How could I but try that? I 
thought when a man had a rival, that it| knew you would be angry, but I hoped your 
shis rival whom he sought out. But you) anger would go away. 
you kept out of the way 








a 


And now you ar 
jangry, Gerty, and my speaking to you is 
He strode forward, and caught her by the | not of much use—as yet; but I can 


vait 

wrist. There was a look in his face that | until I see you yourself again, as you used 

for a second terrified her into silence. to be, in the garden—don’t you remember, 
“Gerty,” said he, “I warn you! Do not | Gerty ?” 

mention that man to me—now or at any Her face was proud, cold, implacable. 

time; or it will be bad for him and for you!” “Do IT understand you aright—that you 


She twisted her hand from his grasp. have shut me up in this yacht and mean to 
“ How dare you come near me!” she cried. | take me away ?” 


‘IT beg your pardon,” said he, with an in “Gerty, I have saved you from yourself!” 


stant return to his former grave gentleness “Will you be so kind as to tell me wher 
of manner. “I wish to let you know how | we are going ?” 
you are situated, if you will let me, Gerty. “Why not away back to the Highlands 


I don’t wish to justify what I have done, for | Gerty ?” said he, eagerly. “And then some 
you would not hear me—just yet. But this} day when your heart relents, and you for- 
I must tell you, that I don’t wish to force | give me, you will put your hand in mine, 


myself on your society. You willdo as you| and we will walk up the road to Castle 


please. There is your cabin; you have oc-| Dare. Do you not think they will be glad 

cupied it before. If you would like to have | to see us that day, Gerty ?” 

this saloon, you can have that too: I mean She maintained her proud attitude, but 

I shall not come into it unless it pleases you. | she was trembling from head to foot. 

And there is a bell in your cabin; and if | “Do you mean to say that until I consent 

you ring it, Christina will answer.” |to be your wife I am not to be allowed to 
She heard him out patiently; her reply | leave this yacht ?” 


. | r . 1 ” 
was a scornful—perhaps nervous—laugh. | “You will consent, Gerty! 


“Why, this is mere folly!” she exclaimed.| “Not if I were to be shut up here for a 
“Tt is simple madness. I begin to believe | thousand years!” she exclaimed, with anoth- 
that you are really ill, after all; and it is|er burst of passion. “Oh, you will pay for 
your mind that is affeeted. Surely youdon’t | this dearly! I thought it was madness 
know what you are doing ?” | mere folly; but if it is true, you will rue this 


‘You are angry, Gerty,” said he. ;}day! Do you think we are savages here? 


But the first blaze of her wrath and indig- do you think we have no law ?” 
nation had passed away; and now fear was| “Ido not care for any law,” said he, sim- 
coming uppermost. |ply. “Ican only think of the one thing in 


‘Surely, Keith, you can not be dreaming | the world. If I have not your love, Gerty, 
ef such a mad thing! Oh, it is impossible! | what else can I care about ?” 
It is a joke: it was to frighten me: it was “My love!” she exclaimed. “ And this is 
{o punish me, perhaps. Well, 1 have de-|the way to earn it, truly! My love! If 
erved it; but now—now you have sueceed- | you were to keep me shut up for a thousand 
d; and you will let me go ashore, further | years, you would never have it! You ean 
down the river.” | have my hatred, if you like, and plenty of 

Her tone was altered. She had been | it, too!” 
watching his face. ss You are angry, Gerty !” was all he said. 

“Oh no, Gerty, oh no,” he said. “Do you} “Oh, you do not know with whom you 
not understand yet? You were every thing | have to deal!” she continued, with the same 
in the world to me—you were life itself.| bitter emphasis. “You terrified me with 
Without you I had nothing, and the world | stories of butchery—the butchery of in- 
might just as well come to an end for me. | nocent women and children; and no doubt 
And when I thought you were going away you thought the stories were fine; and now 
from me, what could I do? I could not} you too would show you are one of the race 
reach you by letters, and letters; and how | by taking revenge on a woman. But if she 
could I know what the people around you! is only a woman, you have not conquered 
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vet! Oh, you will find out before long 
it we have law in this country, and that 
snot to be outraged with impunity. You 
k you can do as you like; because you 
. Highland master, and you have a 

f slaves round you!” 


Lot 


‘Tam going on deck now, Gerty,” said he, 
sad and gentle “You are 
Shall to 


ne sam 


V ay. 
¢ yourself, I send Christina 
For looked bewildered, as 

} 


he had not till now comprehended what 


an instant she 


ing on; and she said, quite 
ith; you don’t mean 
You can not mean it! You 
frightening me! You will put me 


a word shall pass my lips. 


wildly: 


‘Oh, no, no, no, Ke 


er ao f 
iat you say. 


hore, and not 


an not be far down the river, Keith. 


re are many places where you could put 
shore and I eould get back to London 


rail. They won't know I have ever seen 
Keith, you will put me ashore now !” 


“And if I were to put you ashore 
Gerty, and I 
and 
and for me 


how, 


ul would go away, shouk 


you gain never, never, 
mld that be for you 
are here, 
you will be an 
brighter d Lys 
that: if Iw 
would become of me? It 
to look forward 
the pain at the 
are together at 
angry, the an- 


jut now you no one can 


your mind; for a 
but the 
es, I know 
what 
wl thing to have hope ; 
» tl that stil 
now we 
and if 


er will pass away; and we will go forward 


ory 
are coming 

as not sure of 
is a 


] 
is 


to the glad days: 
And 


t, Gerty! 


eart two 


you are 


gether to the glad days. 


She was listening in a sort of vague and 
Both her anger and 
lding to the bewil- 

rment of the fact that she was really set- 
end of which 
neither she nor any one living could know. 
“Ah, Gerty,” said he, regarding her witl 
ve wistfulness in the sad eyes, “you 

know what it to to you 
I have seen you many a time—in 
dreams; but you were always far away 
[ could not take your hand. 
] 


yse 
ny L 


ned amazement. 
r fear were slowly yi 
out 


on a voyage, the 


is me see 
; and 
And I said to 

f that you were not cruel; that you 
did not wish any one to suffer pain; and I 
knew if I could only see you again, and take 
you away from these people, then your heart 
would be gentle, and you would think of 
the time when you gave me the red rose, 
and we went out in the garden, and all the 
air round us was so full of gladness that we 
did not speak at all. Oh yes; and I said to 
myself that your true friends were in the 
h; and what would the men at Dubh 
Artach not do for you, and Captain Macal- 
lum too, when they knew you were coming 
to live at Dare; and I was thinking that 
would be a grand day when you came to 
live among us; and there would be dancing, 


and a good glass of whiskey for every one, 


hort 
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and some playing on the pipes that day 
And mes I not 
there would be more of laughing or of cry- 

whe But I 

not trouble you any more now, Gerty ; 
tired, I think; and I 
And you will 


somet did know whether 


n Janet came to meet you. 
will send 
think 


that L was not cruel to you when I took you 


ou are 
ristina to you, soon 
away and saved you from yoursell 
She did not 
of trance. But 
of Christina, w une in di 
Macleod left. Miss White stared 
all, thin-fe I al, hite-haired 


as if uncertain Oo address 


answer: seemed in a sort 


>was aroused by the en- 


trance 1O ¢ 
at 
wol- 
her; 


When she spoke it wi a and 


friendly 
persu 
“You have 


tina? 
‘No, mem,” 


isive Way, 
not forgotten me, then, Chris- 
said the grave Highland-wom- 
an. She had beautiful, clear, blue-gray eyes, 
but there was no pity in them. 

“T suppose you have no part in this mad 
freak ?” 


he ] 


old seemed 
said, with a sort of serious porte ness: 
‘I do not mem. I 
food English as Hamish.” 
“But surely you 
Gertrude White, 
“that Iam here against my will? 
derstand that, surely? That I 
against my will ny 
You it very 
well; but perhaps your master has not told 
run? Do 
Do you think there are no 


99 


woman puzzled. She 


know, have not the 


know this,” said Miss 


with more animation, 
You un- 
am being 


carried away from own 


home and my friends? know 
of the risk know 
what that is? 
laws in this country 
‘Sir Keith he is the master of the boat,” 
‘Iss there any thing now 

that I can do for you, mem ?” 
“Yes,” said Miss White, boldly. 
is. You can help me to get 


you you you 


said Christina. 


“There 
And 
» looked 


And you will save your- 


ashore. 

you will save your master from bein 

on as a madman. 

selves from being 
al 


land-woman, “ 


hanged.” 
wass to ask you,” sai 
when you would be for hay 
And Hamish, he wass say- 
ing that you will hef the dinne1 
you are thinking of; 
dinner all by yourself? 
“T tell you this, woman,” said Miss White, 
with quick anger, “ 
nor drink so long : 
vacht! What 
I wish to be put on shore. I 
tired of this folly. 
ashore; 
be the 
me!” 
“T do not think you can go ashore, mem,” 


] 


Christina said, somewhat deli 


ing the dinner. 
what time 


and will you hef the 


neither eat 
board this 


* this nonsense ? 


on 
is the use 
am getting 
I tell you I want to go 
and I am going ashore; and it will 
worse for any one who tries to stop 


berately pi k- 
ing ont her English phrases, “ for the gig is 
up at the davits now ; and the dingey—you 
wass not thinking of going ashore by your- 
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self in the dingey? And last night, mem, 
at a town, we had many things brought on 
board; and if you would tell me what you 
will hef for the dinner, there is no one more 
willing than me. And I hope you will hef 
very good comfort on board the yacht.” 


“T can’t get it into your head that you 


are talking nonsense!” said Miss White, 
angrily. “I tell you I will not go any 
where in this yacht! And what is the use 


of talking to me about dinner ? 
I will neither eat 
board this yacht.” 

‘I think that would be a ferry foolish 
thing, mem,” Christina said, humbly enough ; 
but all the the in 
Which this young lady had addressed her 
had stirred a little of the Highland-woman’s 
blood; and she added 
parent humility 


I tell you 
nor drink while I am on 


same seornful fashion 


still with great ap- 
“But if you will not eat, 
they say that iss a ferry good thing for the 
pride; and there iss not much pride left if 
oue hass nothing to eat, mem.” 

“T presume that is to be my prison ?” said 
Miss White, haughtily, turning to the smart 
little state-room beyond the companion. 

‘That iss your cabin, mem, if you please, 
mem,” said Christina, who had been instruct- 
ed in English politeness by her husband. 

“Well, now, can you understand this? 
Go to Sir Keith Macleod, and tell him that I 
have shut myself up in that cabin; and that 
I will speak not a word to any one; and I 


will neither eat nor drink, until I am taken | 


on shore. And so,if he wishes to have a 
murder on his hands, very well! 


Do you 
understand that ?” 


“T will say that to Sir Keith,” Christina | 


answered, submissively. 

Miss White walked into the 
locked herself It an 
th which was familiar; 
had they got the white heather? 
were books; 


cabin, and 
apartment 
but where 
And there 
but she paid little heed. They 
would discover they had not broken her 
spirit yet. 


in. was 


Ww she 


On either side the sky-light overhead was 
open an inch; and it was nearer to the till- 
er than the sky-light of the saloon. In the 
absolute stillness of this summer day she 
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worse places,” said Hamish, proudly. “And 
wass you saying there will be any thing so 
beautiful about Greenock ass you will tind 
at Tobbermorry ?” 


I 


“Tobermory!” said the other, 


are some trees at Tobermory 


“There 
oh yes; and 
the Mish-nish, and the shops—” 

“ Yess, and the water-fahl—do not forget 
the water-fahl, Colin; and there iss bette: 
whiskey in Tobbermorry ass you will get in 
all Greenock, where they will be for mixing 
it with prandy and other drinks like that ; 

}and at Tobbermorry you will hef a profess- 
or come ahl the way from Edinburgh and 
from Oban to gif a lecture on the Gaelic; 
but do you think he would gif a lecture in 
a town like Greenock ? 
not do that !” 


= Very well, 


Oh no; he would 
Hamish; but it is glad I am 
that we are going back the way we came.” 

“And me too, Colin.” 

“And I will not be sorry when I am in 
Greenock once more.” 

‘But you will come with us first of all to 
Castle Dare, Colin,” was the reply. “ And I 
know that Lady Macleod herself will be for 
shaking hands with you, and thanking you 
that you wass tek the care of the yacht.” 

“T think I will stop at Greenock, Hamish. 
You know you can take her well on from 
Greenock, And will you go round the Mull, 
Hamish, or through the Crinan, do you think 
now ?” 

“Oh, Lam not afrait to tek her round the 
Moil; but there the English lady on 
board; and it will be smoother for her to go 
| through the Crinan. 


ISS 


And it iss ferry glad I 
will be, Colin, to see Ardalanish Point again ; 
for Lwould rather be going through the Do- 
ruis Mohr twenty times ass getting petween 
the panks of this tamned river.” 

Here they relapsed into their native 
tongue, and she listened no longer; but at 
all events she had learned that they were 
going away to the north. 
| had 


And as her nerves 
shaken, she began to 
ask herself what further thing this madman 
might not do. The old stories he had told 


| . ° ° 
her came back with a marvellous distinet- 


been somewhat 











| if ness. Would he plunge her into a dungeon, 
He heard two men talking. Generally, they | and mock her with an empty cup when she 
Ty spoke in the Gaelic, which was of course un- | was dying of thirst?) Would he chain her toa 
if intelligible to her; but sometimes they wan- | rock at low water and watch the tide slow- 
Ha dered into English—especially if the name |lyrise? He professed great gentleness and 
++ 


of some English town cropped up—and thus | love for her; but if the savage nature had 
she got hints as to the whereabouts of the | broken out at last ? 


Her fear grew apace. 
Umpire. 


| He had shown himself regardless of every 
“Oh yes, it is a fine big town that town | thing on earth: where would he stop, if she 
of Gravesend, to be sure, Hamish,” said the | continued to repel him? And then the 
one voice, “and I have no doubt, now, that | thought of her situation—alone; shut up in 
it will be sending a gentleman to the Houses | this small room; about to venture forth on 
of Parliament in London, just as Greenock | the open sea with this ignorant erew—so 
tha will do. But there is no one you will send | overcame her that she hastily snatched at 
ah) from Mull. They do not know much about | the bell on the dressing-table, and rang it 

sath Mull in the Houses of Parliament!’ | violently. Almost instantly there was a 


Sool 
~ 
SoS Oe cee wae 


* And they know plenty about ferry much | tapping at the door. 
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‘I ask your pardon, mem,” she heard 
Christina say. 

She sprang to the door, and opened it, and 
caught the arm of the old woman. 

“Christina, Christina,” she said, almost 
vildly, “you won't let them take me away ! 
My father will give you hundreds and hun 
dreds of pounds if only you get me ashore. 
Just think of him—he is an old man—if 

i had a daughter 

Miss White was acting very well indeed; 
though she was more concerned about her- 
self than her father. 

‘T wass to say to you,” Christina explain- 
ed, with some difficulty, “that if you wass 


¢ that, Sir Keith had a message sent 
vay to your father, and you wass not to 
think any more about that. And now, mem, 
I can not tek you ashore; if iss no business 
IL hef with that; and I could not go ashore 
myself whatetier; but I would get you some 
dinner, mem.” 
rhen I suppose you don’t understand the 
Miss White exclaimed, 
“1 teil you I will neither eat nor 
drink so long as Tam on board this yacht! 
Go and tell Sir Keith Macleod what I have 
2 


silt 
aid. 


English language !” 
ang! lly. 


So Miss White was left alone again; and 
the slow time passed; and she heard the 
murmured conversation of the men, and also 

measured pacing to and fro, which she 
took to be the step of Macleod. Qu k rush- 
es of feeling went through het 


t 


indigna- 
ion; a stubborn obstinacy; a wonder over | 
the audacity of this thing; malevolent ha- | 
tred even; but all these were being grad- 
ually subdued by the dominant claim of 
hunger. Miss White had acted the part of 
many heroines; but she was not herself a 
heroine—if there is any thing heroie in | 
starvation. It was growing to dusk when 
she again summoned the old Highland- 
woman. 

“Get me something to eat.” said she; “] 
can not die like a rat in a hole.” 

“Yes, mem,” said Christina, in the most 
matter-of-fact way ; for she had never been 
in a theatre in her life, and she had not im- 
agined that Miss White’s threat meant any 
thing at all. “The dinner is just ready 
ow, mem; and if you will hef it in the sa- 


] 
loon, there will be no one there; 


that wass 
Sir Keith’s message to you.” 

“T will not have it in the saloon; I will 
have it here.” 

“Ferry well, mem,” Christina said, sub- 
missively. “But you will go into the sa- 
loon, mem, when I will mek the bed for 
you, and the lamp will hef to be lit, but 
Hamish he will light the lamp for you. 


And are there any other things you wass | he 


thinking of that you would like, mem ?” 
“No; I want something to eat.” 
“ And Hamish, mem, he wass saying I will | 
ask you whether you will hef the claret- | 








OF DARE. 


Wine, or—or 


the other wine, mem, that 

meks a noise ’ 
“Bring me some water. 

you will pay dearly for this 


But the whole of 
Task your pardon, mem?” said Christina, 
with great respect. 


“Oh, go away, and get me something to 
eat ” 


And in fact Miss White made a very good 
dinner, though the things had to be placed 
before her on her dressing-table. And her 
rage and indignation did not prevent hex 


| having, after all, a glass or two of the claret- 


wine. And then she permitted Hamish to 
come in and light the swinging lamp; and 
thereafter Christina made up one of the two 
narrow beds. Miss White was left alone. 
Many a hundred times had she been placed 


In great pe ril 


on the stage; and she knew 
that on such occasions it had been her duty 
To ¢ lasp her hand on her forehead and set to 
work to find out how to extricate herself. 
Well, on this oceasion she did not make use 
of any dramatic gesture; but she turned out 
the lamp, and threw herself on the top of 
this narrow little bed; and was determined 
that, before they got her conveyed to their 
savage home in the north, she would make 
one more effort for her freedom. Then she 
heard the man at the helm begin to hum to 
himself “ Fhir a bhata, na horo eile.” The 
night darkened. And soon all the wild emo- 
tions of the day were forgotten ; for she was 
asleep. 


Asleep—in the very waters through which 
she had sailed with her lover on the white 
summer day. But Rose Leaf! Rose Leaf! 
what faint wind will carry you Now to the 


, 
soutn ? 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE VOYAGE OVER. 


AND now the brave old Umpire 1s nearing 
her northern home once more; and surely 
this is a right royal evening for the recep- 
tion of her. What although the sun has 
just gone down, and the sea around them 
become a plain of heaving and wrestling 
blue-black waves? Far away,in that pur- 
ple-black sea, lie long promontories that are 


|of a still pale rose-color; and the western 


sky is a blaze of golden green; and they 
know that the wild, beautiful radiance is 
still touching the wan walls of Castle Dare. 


And there is Ardalanish Point; and that the 


jruddy Ross of Mull; and there will be a 


good tide in the Sound of Iona. Why, then, 

do they linger, and keep the old Umpire with 

r sails flapping idly in the wind? 

‘As you pass through Jura’s Sound, 
Bend your course by Scarba’s shore; 

Shun, O shun, the gulf profound 
Where Corrievreckan’s surges roar!” 
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They are in no danger of Corrievreckan | 


now; they are in familiar waters; only that 





is another Colonsay that lies away there in 


] th 
the south. 


Keith Macleod, seated upat thie 
bow, is calmly regarding it. He is quite 
tlone. There is no sound around him but 





And is he listening now for the wild sound 


of her singing? Or is he thinking of the 


brave Macphail who went back after seven 
long months of absence, and found the maid 
of Colonsay still true to him? The ruby 
ring she had given him had never paled. 
There was one woman who could remain 


true to her absent lover. 





Hamish came forward. 


“Will we go on now, Sir?” said he, in the | 


Gaelic. 

“No.” 

Hamish looked round. The shining clear 
evening looked very calm, notwithstanding 
the tossing of the blue-black waves. And 


it seemed wasteful to the old sailor to keep 
the yacht lying to or aimlessly sailing this 
way and that while this favorable wind re- 
mained to them. 

‘Tam not sure that the breeze will last, 
Sir Keith.” 

“Are you sure of any thing, Hamish ?” 
‘Well, there 


is one thing we can all make sure of. But 


Macleod said, quite absently. 


I have told you, Hamish, Iam not going up 
the Sound of Iona in daylight: why, there 


} 


Is not a Man in a 


1 the islands who would 
not know of our coming by to-morrow morn- 
ing. We will go up the Sound as soon as it 
is dark. It is a new moon to-night; and I 
think we can go without lights, Hamish.” 

‘The Dunara is coming south to-night, 
Sir Keith,” the old man said. 

“Why, Hamish, you seem to have lost all 
your courage as soon as you put Colin Laing 
ashore.” 

“Colin Laing! Is it Colin Laing!” ex- 
claimed Hamish, indignantly. “Iwill know 
how to sail this yacht, and I will know the 
banks, and the tides, and the rocks, better 
than any fifteen thousands of Colin Laings !” 

“Andwhat if the Dunrara is coming south? 
If she can not see us, we can see her.” 

But whether it was that Colin Laing had 
before leaving the yacht managed to con- 
vey to Hamish some notion of the risk he 
was running, or whether it was that he was 
merely anxious for his master’s safety, it 
was clear that Hamish was far from satis- 
fied. He opened and shut his big clasp- 
knife in an awkwardsilence. Then he said: 

“You will not go to Castle Dare, Sir 
Keith ?” 

Macleod started; he had forgotten that 
Hamish was there. 


}not been round every bay of it; 





“No. Lhave told you where Iam going 

“But there is not any good anchorage at 
that island, Sir!” he protested. “Have |] 
and you 
too, Sir Keith? and you know there is 7 ot 
an inch of sand or of mud, but only thé 
small loose stones. And then the shepherd 
they left there all by himself; it was mad ly 
became at last, and took his own life too.” 

“Well, do you expect to see his ghost ?” 
Macleod said. “Come, Hamish, you hay: 
lost your nerve in the south. Surely you 
are not afraid of being any where in the 
old yacht so long as she has good sea-roo1 
around her ?” 


ul 


“And if you are not wishing to go up thi 
Sound of Iona in the daylight, Sir Keith,” 
Hamish said, still clinging to the point, “ we 
could bear a little to the south, and go 
round the outside of Iona.” 

“The Dubh Artach men would recognize 
the l mpire at once,” Macleod said, abruptly : 
and then he suggested to Hamish that he 
should get a little more way on the yacht, 
so that she might be a trifle steadier when 
Christina carried the dinner into the I] 
li 





ishlady’seabin. But indeed there was now 
little breeze of any kind. Hamish’s fears 
of a dead calm were likely to prove true. 
Meanwhile another conversation had been 
voing forward in the small cabin below, that 
was now suffused by a strange warm light 
reflected from the evening sky. Miss White 
was looking very well now, after her long 
sea-voyage. During their first few hours in 
blue water she had been very ill indeed; 
and she repeatedly called on Christina to 
allow her to die. The old Highland-woman 
came to the conelusion that English ladies 
were rather childish in their ways; but the 
only answer she made to this reiterated 
prayer was to make Miss White as comfort- 
able as was possible, and to administer such 
restoratives as she thought desirable. At 
length, when recovery and a sound appetite 
set in, the patient began to show a great 
friendship for Christina. There was no 
longer any theatrical warning of the awful 
fate in store for every body connected with 
this enterprise. She tried rather to enlist 
the old woman’s sympathies on her behalf, 
and if she did not very well sueceed in that 
direction, at least she remained on friendly 
terms with Christina, and received from her 
the solace of much gossip about the where- 
abouts and possible destination of the ship. 
And on this evening Christina had an im- 
portant piece of news. 
“Where have we got to now, Christina?” 
said Miss White, quite cheerfully, when the 
| old woman entered. 
“Oh yes, mem, we will still be off the 
Mull shore, but a good piece away from it, 
land there is not much wind, mem. But 
| Hamish thinks we will get to the anchorage 
| the night whatever.” 








“The anchorage!” Miss White ex« laimed, 
werly. “Where? You are 
Dare, surely ?” 

“No, mem, I think not,” said Christina. 


going to Cas- 


[ think it is an island—but you will not 


ow the name « hat island—there is no 
English for it at ; 
“But where is it? Is it near Castle 


are 





Oh no, mem; it is a good way from Cas- 
Dare; and it is out in the sea. Do you 
vy Gometra, mem ?—wass you evel 
to Gometra ?” 
“Yes, of course; I remember something 
yut it, anyway.” 
‘Ah, well, it is away out past Gometra, 
mem; and not a good place for an anchorage 
itever; but Hamish he will know all the 
horages.” 
“What on earth is the use of going 
there ?” 
‘T do not know, men 
Is Sir Keith goi 
his boat forever ?” 
“T do not know, 
Christina had to leave the cabin just then ; 


vhen she returned she said, with some little 





g¢ to keep me on board 


mem.” 


hesitation : 

“Tf I wass mekking so bold, mem, ass to 
say this to you: Why are you not asking the 
questions of Sir Keith himself? He will 


} 1] 
KhOW ail 


about it; and if you were to come 
into the saloon, mem 

“Do you think I would enter into any 
? said Miss White, indignantly. 
“No; let him atone for that first. When 
he has set me at liberty, then I will speak 


I 
thhim; but never so long as he kee ps me 


communication with him after his treat 
nent of me 


shut up like a convict.” 
“YT wass only saying, mem,” Christina an- 


ered, with great respect, “that if you were 








ishing to know where we were going, Sil 
Keith will know that; but how can I know 
t? And you know, mem, Sir Keith has not 
shut you up in this cabin: you hef the sa- 
loon, if you would please to hef it.” 

“Thank you, I know!” rejoined Miss 
White. “If I choose, my jail may consist 
of two rooms instead of one. 
ciate that amount of liberty. 


set ashore.” 


I don’t appre- 
I want to be 


“That I hef nothing to do with, mem,” 


Christina said, humbly, proceeding with 
her work, 

Miss White, being left to think over these 
things, was beginning to believe that, after 
all, her obduracy was not likely to be of 
much service to her. Would it not be wiser 
to treat with the enemy—perhaps to outwit 
him by a show of forgiveness? Here they 
were approaching the end of the voyage 
at least Christina seemed to intimate as 
much; and if they were not exactly within 
call of friends, they would surely be within 
rowing distance of some inhabited island, 
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“Od 


even Gometra, for example. And if only a 
message could be sent toCastle Dare? Lady 
Macleod and Janet Macleod were women. 
Phe y would not countenance this monstrous 


thing. If she could only reach them, she 


rhe rose-pink died away from the long 
promontories, and was succeeded by a som- 
| 


. 1 } 
re gray; the glory in the west sank dow) 


a wan twilight came over the sea and the 
sky; and a small golden star, like the point 
of a needle, told where the Dubh Artach 


it. rhe Umpire Li) 


this dead calm; Macleod pac ect pand aown 
the deck in the solemn stillnes Hamish 
threw a tarpaulin ovet the sky-light of the 
saloon to cover the bewildering light from 


below; and then, as the time went slowly 





by, darkness came over the land t] 
sea. They were alone with the bight, and 
the lapping waves, and the stars. 

About ten o’clock there was a loud rat 
tling of blocks and cordage the first puff 


of a coming breeze had struck her. The 
men were at their posts in a moment ; there 
were a few sharp, quic k orders from Hamisl 
and presently the old [ nuprre, W ith her ore 
boom away over her quarter, was running 
free before a light southeasterly wind. 

‘Ay, ay!” said Hamish, in sudden glad- 
ness, * we will soon be by Ardalanish Point 


with a fin 


e 
17 
l 


wind like this, Sir Keith; and if 


you would rather hef no lights on her—well 
it is a clear night whatetter; and the Du 
nara she will hef up her lights.” 

The wind came in bits of squalls it is 
true, but the sky overhead remained clear, 
and the Umpire bowled merrily along. Mae- 


leod was still on deck. They rounded the 


Ross of Mull, and got into the smoother w: 


ters of the Sound. Would any of the peo- 
ple in the cottages at Erraidh see this gray 






10st of a vessel 


go gliding past over the 
dark water? Behind them burned the yel- 
low eye of Dubh Artach; before them a 
few small red points told them of the lona 


cottages; and still this phantom gray ves 


sel held on her way. The Umpire was neat 
ing her last anchorage. 

And still she steals onward, like a thief in 
thé night. She has passed through the 
Sound; she is in the open sea again; there 
is a calling of startled birds from over the 
dark bosom of the deep. Then far away 
they watch the lights of a steamer: but she 
is miles from their course ; they can not even 
hear the throb of her engines. 

It is another sound they hear—a low 


booming as of distant thunder. And that 
black thing away on their right—scarcel) 


visible over the darkened waves—is that 
the channelled and sea-bird-haunted Staffa, 
trembling through all her caves under the 
shock of the smooth Atlantie surge? For 
all the clearness of the star-lit sky, there is 
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caverns 
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‘ booming of waters around 
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] 
il 


} 
rock in 


stening 
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The Dutchman 

I aslee} Atlantie bed; the 
dull roar of the w he heard fo 
1] years is not likely to awake him. 


host- 


has 
millions of 


And Fladda, and Lunga: surely ti 
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iy ship that steals by is not the old Umpire 


he 


used to visit them in t sumimer- 
ith her red on flving, and the 
eas all around her? But here is a 
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way 
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rs that is growing 
it. 
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er and near- 
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k outline of it is bec shi ) 


ming 


the clear dome of stars. ‘There is 


I 
ie b vs and eliffs of this lonely island; 
of 


} 
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gloom around 


as one gets nea 
r 
and 
on 
t] 


+] 
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hears the sound breakers 


now one 


rocks. Hamish and his 
The top-sail has been lowered. 
able of the anchor lie ady 
And then, as the [ mpue 
he ¥ head 


he nen are on 


alert 
s re 
water, and 
light breeze, 
unchor with rattle that 
hoes; and aii the startled birds 
calling through the 
sea-pyots screaming shriily, the 
their warning 
they 


a. 


s into smooth is 


if aw 
] 


aKeS 


roun ay 


roes the a av 


i thousand e¢ 
are 


] 
rocks 


uttering note, the 


rons croaking as wing their slow 


he se The Umpire has 


ight away across t 


t 
t 


got to her anchorage at last 
And seareely was the 


lh 


anchor down when 
from the E1 

the 
could searcely be 
ht, 
never saloon 
h the 


and through his own state-room, 


} 
lit 


rou Ih a ie 


message 


was in saloon, an¢ 


He 


now 


] 
nh lady. 


shed to see ] 
this, for 
had 


But 


11m. 


e it w midnig 
al 


before 


as past 
into 


through 


she the 


come 


e down 


went 


4] 
tsi 


fore 


and opened 


e, 


t 


he door of the saloon. 
For a second the strong light almost 


blinded h she 


s sand that she was regard 


ns levents he knew 


no fierce indignation at al 


but with quite a friendly look. 

id he, in wonder; but he 
he He stood before her, 
e who was submissive. 
land 
he 
her 
as 
lof la 


* Gertrude 


did not ap h r. 


prow 


as on 
to last,” 


said 
te 
Could 


at 


wondered 


ade || have rot 


ul 


hess 


J 
and 
the 

true, then ? 
» visions that 


s brain? 


we 
more 
of 


WW 


more al ) 


friend voice, 


Or it only one of 
] 


Lit 


te been tortur- 


Oh yes, Gerty !” said he; “we have got 


n anchora 
I thought I would sit up for i.” 


1 
hristina said we should get to land 


il 
to-night. and I thought I would 


sai 
6 ( 

me 

like to see you 
you have used me very badly. 
you sit down ?” 


He accepted that invitation. 


Because you know, Keith, 
And won't 


Could it be | 


INTHLY MAGAZINE. 


This was ringir 


true? could it be true? 
his 
dered way. 

“And I want you to tell me what you 
mean to do with me,” said she, frankly and 
graciously: “I am at your mercy, Keith.” 

“Oh, not that—not that,” said he. And 
he added, sadly enoug It is I who have 

at your mercy e evel 
Gerty; and it is for you te 
become of you and of me. And have you 
over your angel and ] 
think of all that made me do this, and 
to forgive it for the sake of my love 
Gerty ? Is there any chance of that now 
She rather avoided the 


1 
He heard her only in a bewil- 


ig 
ears. 


been SIhi¢ I saw you 


») say what is to 


rot how will yo 


{ 
t 


l 
ry 
for you 
gaze that 


he did not notice how 


earnest ¢ 


S 
ry 


was bent on her. 
nervously his hand gripped the edge of the 
table near him. 

“Well, it isa good deal to forgive, Keit 
will ledge t If; « l 
though you used to think that I was ready 
thing for fame, I did not 
expect you would make me a nine days’ won- 
whole thing 


r 
Ae 


1 


you acknow hat yours 


to sacrifice every 


der in this way. the 


I suppose 
is in the papers now ?” 

“Oh no, Gerty ; 
father.” 

“Well, that was kind of you 
Were you not afraid of 
taking you? The Umpire is not the swift- 
est of sailers, you used to say; 
know there are telegraphs and railways to 
all the ports.” 

“He did not know you were in the Um- 
] ire, Gerty. if he were ve 
anxious about you, he would write or con 

I not he 
were there now.” 


A quick look of surprise and gladness 


I seuta message to your 
and anda- 
cious, his over- 


and you 


But of course, y 


to Dare. should be surprised if 


sprang to her face. 

“ Papa—at Castle she exclaimed. 
‘And Christina says it is not far from here.” 

‘Not many miles away.” 

“Then of course they will know we 
here in the morning!’ she 
discretion of sudden joy. 
come out for me.” 

“Oh no, Gerty, they will not come out for 
No human but these on board 
knows that Do you think 


are here. 
they could see you from Dare? And there 
Wea 


os 
Dare! 


are 
cried, in the in- 
“And they will 


ne 


you, bein 


we 


re 
re 


is no one living now on the island. 
alone in the sea.” 

The light died away from her face; but 
she said, cheerfully enough : 

“Well, Iam at your merey then, Keith. 
Let us take it that way. Now you must tell 
me what part in the comedy you mean me 
play; for the life of me 1 can’t make it out.” 

“Oh, Gerty, Gerty, do not speak like 
that!” he exclaimed. “ You are breaking 
my heart! Is there none of the old love 
lett? Is it all a matter for jesting ?” 

She saw she had been incautious. 

“Well,” said she, gently, “I was wrong; 


to 
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I know it is more serious than that; and I| any more; and do you not think we would 


am not indisposed to forgive you, if you | have many a pleasant, long summer day on 
treat me fairly. I know you have great | the deck of her, and only ourselves, Gerty ? 
earnestness of nature; and—and you were | And you would sing the songs I first heard 
very fond of me; and although you have | you sing, and I think the sailors would im- 
risked a great deal in what you have done, | agine they heard the singing of the mer- 
still, men who are very deeply in love don’t | maid of Colonsay; for there is no one can 
Gerty. I think it was 
were to forgive you, and make friends again, | that first took away my heart from me.” 
what then ?” | “But we can talk about all these things 
“And if we were as we used to be,” said | when I am on shore again,” said she, cold- 


think much about consequences. And if I} sing as you ean sing 


he, with a grave wistfulness in his face,|ly. “You can not expect me to be very fa- 


“do you not think I would gladly take you | vorably disposed so long as I am shut up 
shore, Gerty ?” 
‘And to Castle Dare ?” } “But then,” he said, “if you were on 


“Oh yes, to Castle Dare! Would not my|shore you might go away again from me, 


| here.” 


mother and Janet be glad to welcome you!” |Gerty! The people would get at your ear 
“And papa may be there ?” again; they would whisper things to you; 
“Tf he is not there, can we not telegraph | you would think about the theatres again. 


for him? Why, Gerty, surely you would | Lhave saved you, sweetheart; can [let you 


not be miarried any where but in the High-| go back?” 


lands ? | The words were spoken with an eager 

At the mention of marriage she blanched | affection and yearning; but they sank into 
somewhat; but she had nerved herself to| her mind with a dull and cold conviction 
play this part. that there was no escope for her through 

“Then, Keith,” said she, gallantly, “I will | any way of artifice. 
make you a promise. Take me to Castle} ‘Am I to understand, then,” said she, 
Dare to-morrow, and the moment Iam with- | “that you mean to keep me a prisoner here 
in its doors I will shake hands with you, and | until I marry you ?” 
forgive you, and we will be friends again as “Why do you speak like that, Gerty ?” 
in the old days.” | “T demand an answer to my question.” 

“We were more than friends, Gerty,” said “T have risked every thing to save you; 
he, in a low voice. }can I let you go back ?” 

‘Let us be friends first, and then who| A sudden flash of desperate anger—even 
knows what may not follow?” sai ‘,| of hatred—was in her eyes: her fine piece 
brightly. “You can not expect me to be | of acting had been of no avail. 
overprofuse in affection just after being] ‘“ Well, let the farce end!” said she, with 
shut up like this? |frowning eyebrows. “Before I came on 

“Gerty,” said he, and he looked at her| board this yacht I had some pity for you. 
with those strangely tired eyes, and there | I thought you were at least a man, and had 


was a great gentleness in his voice, “do you | a man’s generosity. Now I find you a cow- 
know where you are? You are close to the | ard, and a tyrant 

island that I told vou of—where I wish to “Gerty !” 

have my grave on the cliff. But instead of “Oh, do not think you have frightened 
a grave, would it not be a fine thing to have | me with your stories of the revenge of your 
a marriage here? No; do not be alarmed,| miserable chiefs and their savage slaves! 
Gerty! it is only with your own good-will; | Nota bit of it! Do with me what you like: 
and surely your heart will consent at last!|I would not marry you if you gave me a 
Would not that be a strange wedding, too; } hundred yachts!” 

with the minister from Salen, and your fa- “Gerty!” 

ther on board, and the people from Dare? Oh, The anguish of his face was growing wild 
you would see such a number of boats come 


with despair. 

out that day, and we would go proudly back; “Tsay, let the faree end! Ihad pity for 
and do you not think there would be a great | you—yes, had! Now—I hate you!” 
rejoicing that day? Then all our troubles He sprang up with a quick ery, as of one 
would be at an end, Gerty! There would be | shot through the heart. He regarded her, 
no more fear; and the theatres would never|in a bewildered manner, for one brief sec- 
see you again; and the long, happy life we | ond; and then he gently said, “Good-night, 
should lead, we two together! And do you|} Gerty! God forgive you!” and he staggered 
know the first thing I would get you, Ger- | backward, and got out of the saloon, leavit 
ty ?—it would be a new yacht! I would go| her alone. 

to the Clyde, and have it built all for you.| See! the night is still fine. All aronnd 
I would not have you go out again in this this solitary bay there is a wall of rock, jet- 
yacht, for you would then remember the | black, against the clear, dark sky, with its 


days in which I was cruel to you; but in a| myriad twinkling stars. The new moon 
hew yacht you would not remember that| has arisen, but it sheds but little radiance 
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cross from the 
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\ icht. 

from time to time 
the 


ripples 
Silence once 
round; only 

a heron from 
ate on 
mit the 
the 


and the tall spars and the rig- 


in keep this 


re is nothing 


] 
i 
to look at 1 


» yacht black against 


up into the star-lit sky, and 
light touch 


There 
or-wateh that Hamish 


from the sky- 


y on the main-boom. 

sanch 

Phe equinoctials are not 
ikely to begin on such a night as this. 

Ile looking across the lappi 

he jet-b ] Ee) 


And 


ig g 
lift. 
him. 
he can not put them 


lack line of «¢ 


tain words haunting 


IS LIGHT 
AND LIFE 
VHICH LONG 
TH NOT; AND 
HIDDEN TREASURES 
LY, AND ARI 
FIND THE GRAVE, 


* m x 


GIVEN TO HIM 
UNTO THE 
FOR DEATH, BUT IT 
OR II THAN 

WHICH REJOICI 
WHEN THEY 


rHAT 
BITTER 


IS 
IN 
SOUL? 


COMI DIG I MORI 
F< 


EXCEEDING GLAD 


stillness of the night 
g. He forward, 
sh had secreted himself be- 
He uttered 
the Gaelic, and the old 
tood guiltily before him. 
“Have Inot told you to go below before ? 
Il 


? 


went and 


ass. some @X- 
1ation in man 


ana § 
iuve to throw you down into the 


stood irresolute for a 
in 


mo- 


said, also his native 

iould 

[have known you many a year.” 
eht Hamish’s hand. 

your pardon, Hamis! 


h. You d 
It I have this 


‘| beg 
not kn¢ 
eht.” 


“Oh, God help us! 


0 
is a sore heart 
Do I not know that!” 


laimed, in a broken voice; and Mac- 


he exXchi 
leod, as he turned away, could hear the old 
man crying bitterly in the dark. What else 
uld Hamish for him who 
been to him as the son of his old age ? 
“Go now, Hamish,” said Macleod, 
in a gentle and the 
and reluctantly ebeyed. 
But the night had not drawn to day when 
Macleod again went forward, and said, in a 


co do now had 
below 


voice ; old man slowly 


strange, excited whisper: 
“Hamish, Hamish, are you awake now ?” 
Instantly the old man appeared: he had 
not turned into his berth at all. 


he 


not speak like that to me, 


“Hamish, Hamish, do 
Macleod the 
“do you not hear the sound ?” 
“What sound, Sir Keith?” said 
indeed there was nothing but the 


hear the 
same wild 


you 
sound ?” said, in 
Way } 
he; f 
sappl 
of the water along the side of the yach 
a murmur of ripples along the shore. 
“Do you not hear it, Hamish? 


sound brass-band !—a 


Lal 


It is 


as of a brass-band 


playing music—as if it was 
Can you not hear it, 
“Oh, God help us! 
cried. 
‘You do not hear it, Hamish?” he said. 
‘Ah, it ‘ 
for calling you, Hamish: 


low 


in a theatre, 


famish ?” 


God help us!” Hamish 


issome mistake. I be g¢ your pardon 
how you vill ro 
avain.” 

“Oh no, Sir Keith,” said Hamish. “ 


I not stay on deck now till the morning ? 


pe 


Will 


is a fine sleep I have had; oh yes, I 
And how is 


the equinoctials may 


one to know 


not come on ?” 


tine sleep. 

“JT wish you to go below, Hamish.” 

And now this sound that is ringing in his 
ears is no longer of the brass-band that he 
had heard in the theatre. Itis quite differ- 
ent. It has all the ghastly mirth of that 
song that Norman Ogilvie used to sing in 
the old, half-forgotten days. What 
that he hears? 


Death was 


is it 


“ King 

He no sun could 
And {ted his } 

And pot 1 out hi 


hurr 


a rare old fellow, 


shine 5 


nd so yellow, 

black wine! 
ih! for the coal-black wine!” 
It might almost mak« 
au man laugh. For do we not laugh gently 
when we bury a young child, and put the 
flowers over it, and know that it is at peace ? 
The child has no more pain at the heart. 
Oh, Norman Ogilvie, are you still singing 
the wild song? ? 


It isa strange mirth. 


and are you laughing now 
or is it the old man Hamish that is erying 
in the dark ? 

" * * ' ~ 


a maid 


to shine; 


“There came to him many 
Whose eyes had forgot 
And widows with grief o’erladen, 
For a draught of his sleepy wine. 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! for the coal-black wine 
It is such a fine thing to sleep—when one 
has been fretting ail the night, and spasms 
of fire go through the brain! Ogilvie, Owil- 
vie, do you remember the laughing Duchess ? 
do you think she would laugh over one’s 
grave, or put her foot on it, and stand re- 
lentless, with anger in her eyes? That is 
a sad thing; but after it is over there is 
siecep. 
* * 
* All came to the rare old fellow, 
Who laughed till his eyes dropped brine, 
As he gave them his hand go yellow, 

And pledged them in Death’s black wine! 

Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! for the coal-black wine!” 


| Hamish !—Hamish !—will you not keep her 
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pibroch he will play; I want to be at peace 
the brass-band 

I can hear the blare of the trumpets; and 
Ulva will know that we are here, and the 
Gometra men, and the sea-birds too, that I 
used to love. But she has killed all that 
She will 
laugh, for she was light-hearted, like a 
young child. But you, Hamish, you will 
find the quiet grave for me; and Donald 
will play the pibroch for me that I told him 
of; and you will say no word to her of all 


that is over and gone, 


now. But the brass-band 


now, and she stands on my grave. 


See—he sleeps. This haggard-faced man is 
stretched on the deck; and the pale dawn, 
arising in the east, looks at him, and does 
not revive him, but makes him whiter still. 
You might almost think he was dead. But 
Hamish knows better than that; for the old 
man comes stealthily forward; and he has 
a great tartan plaid in his hands, and very 
gently indeed he puts it over his young mas- 
ter. And there are tears running down Ha- 
mish’s face, and he says, “The brave lad! 
the brave lad!” 


——».—__—_—. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE END. 


“ DUNCAN,” said Hamish, in a low whis- 
per—tor Macleod had gone below, and they 
thought he might be asleep in the small, 
hushed state-room—* this is a strange-look- 
ing day,isit not? And Iam afraid of it in 
this open bay, with an anchorage no better 
than a sheet of paper for an anchorage. Do 
you see now how strange-looking it is?” 

Duncan Cameron also spoke in his native 
tongue, and he said: 

“That is true, Hamish. And it was a 
day like this there was when the Solan was 
sunk at her moorings in Loch Hourn. Do 
you remember, Hamish? And it would be 
better for us now if we were in Loch Tua, 
or Loch-na-Keal, or in the dock that was 
built for the steamer at Tiree. I do not 
like the look of this day.” 

Yet to an ordinary observer it would 
have seemed that the chief characteristic 
of this pale, still day was extreme and set- 
tled calm. There was not a breath of wind 
to rufile the surface of the sea; but there 
was a slight, glassy swell, and that only 
served to show curious opalescent tints un- 
der the suffused light of the sun. There 
were no clouds; there was only a thin veil 
of faint and sultry mist all across the sky; 
the sun was invisible, but there was a glare 
of yellow at one point of the heavens. A 
dead calm; but heavy, oppressed, sultry. 
There was something in the atmosphere 
that seemed to weigh on the chest. 

“There was a dream [ had this morning,” 


away from me? I have told Donald what! continued Hamish, in the same low tones. 


“It was about my little granddaughter 
Christina. You know my little Christina, 
Dunean. And she said to me, ‘What have 
you done with Sir Keith Macleod?) Why 
have you not brought him back? He was 
under your care, 
like that dream.” 

“Oh, you are becoming as bad as Sir 
Keith Macleod himself!” said the other. 
“He does not sleep. He talks to himself. 
You will become like that if you pay atten- 
tion to foolish dreams, Hamish.” 

Hamish’s quick temper leaped up. 


grandfather.’ I did not 


“What do you mean, Duncan Cameron, 
by saying ‘as bad as Sir Keith Macleod ?’ 
You—you come from Ross: perhaps they 
have not good masters there. I tell you 
there is not any man in Ross, or in Suther- 
land either, is as good a master, and as brave 
a lad, as Sir Neith Macleod—not any one, 
Duncan Cameron !” 

“T did not mean any thing like that, Ha- 
mish,” said the other, humbly. “ But there 
was a breeze this morning. We could have 
got over to Loch Tua. Why did we stay 
here, where there is no shelter and no anch- 
Do you know what is likely to come 
after a day like this?” 

“It is your business to be a sailor on 


orage ? 


board this yacht; it is not your business to 
say where she will go,” said Hamish. 

But all the same the old man was becom- 
ing more and more alarmed at the ugly as- 


pect of this dead calm. The very birds, in- 


stead of stalking among the still pools, or 


lying buoyant on the smooth waters, were 
excitedly calling, and whirring from one 
point to another. 

“Tf the equinoctials were to begin now,” 
said Duncan Cameron, “this is a fine place 
to meet the equinoctials! An open bay, 
without shelter, and a ground that is no 
ground for an anchorage. It is not two 
anchors or twenty anchors would hold in 
such a ground.” 

Macleod appeared: the men were sudden- 
ly silent. Without a word to either of them 

and that was not his wont—he passed to 
the stern of the yacht. Hamish knew from 
his manner that he would not be spoken to. 
He did not follow him, even with all this 
vague dread on his mind. 

The day wore on to the afternoon. Mac- 
leod, who had been pacing up and down 
the deck, suddenly called Hamish. Hamish 
came aft at once. 

“Hamish,” said he, with a strange sort 
of laugh, “do you remember this morning, 
before the light came? Do you remember 
that I asked you about a brass-band that I 
heard playing ?” 

Hamish looked at him and said, with an 
earnest anxiety: 

“Oh, Sir Keith, you will pay no heed to 
that! It is very common; I have heard 


tes. 
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them say it is very common. 


aw 
more common than that 
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The old man looked at the sky, and the 


Why, to hear 

! There is nothing 
And you will not | thing. 

salmon-colored mist: 

horizon visible between the sea and the Sky 
“It is red, Sir Keith,” said Hamish 


shore, and the sea. It was a marvellous 
The world was all enshrouded hh 


there was no line of 


band, to be sure 


are unwell merely because you 
ou ean hear a brass-band playing! 
you to tell me, Hamish,” said | 


vali 


NEARING THE END.—[SFE PAGE 275.] 


| “Ah! AmTin my senses thistime? And 


same jesting way, “whether my 
what do you think of a red day, Hamish? 


he, in the 


eyes have followed the example of my ears, 
and are playing tricks. Do you think they 
blood-shot, with my lying on deck in 
cold? Hamish, what do you see all | this night! 

| this bad anchorage.” 


That is not a usual thing.” 

are “Oh, Sir Keith, it will be a wild night 
the And we can not stay here, with 
around ?” 





MACLEOD 


“A$nd where would you go, Hamish—in | 


a dead calm?” Macleod asked, still with a 
smile on the wan face. 


excitedly. “I—I will take care of the 
yacht. But you, Sir Keith—oh! you—you 
will go ashore now. Do you know, Sir, the 
sheiling that the shepherd had? It is a 
poor place—oh yes; but Duncan Cameron | 
and I will take some things ashore. And | 
do you not think we can look after the 
yacht? She has met the equinoctials be- | 
fore, if it is the equinoctials that are be- | 
ginning. She has met them before; and 
can not she meet them now? But you, Sir 
Keith, you will go ashore.” 

Macleod burst out laughing in an odd} 
sort of fashion. 

“Do you think I am good at running 
away when there is any kind of danger, | 
Hamish? Have you got into the English 
way? Would you call me a coward too? 
Nonsense, nonsense, nonsense, Hamish! 1 
—why, I am going to drink a glass of the | 
coal-black wine, and have done with it. I 
will drink it to the health of my sweetheart, | 
Hamish!” 

“Sir Keith,” said the old man, beginning | 
to tremble, though he but half understood 
the meaning of the scornful mirth, “I have 
had charge of you since you were a young 
lad.” 

“Very well.” 

“ And Lady Macleod will ask of me, ‘Such | 
and such a thing happened: what did you | 
do for my son? Then I will say, ‘Your 
ladyship, we were afraid of the equinoc- 
tials, and we got Sir Keith to go ashore; | 
aud the next day we went ashore for him; | 
and now we have brought him back to Cas- | 
tle Dare!” 

“Hamish, Hamish, you are laughing at 
me! Or you want to call me a coward? | 
Don’t you know I should be afraid of the | 
ghost of the shepherd who killed himself? 
Don’t you know that the English people 
call me a coward ?” 


“May their souls dwell in the downmost 
hall of perdition!” said Hamish, with his | 
cheeks becoming a gray-white; “and every | 
woman that ever came of the accursed 
race!” | 

He looked at the old man for a second, | 
and he gripped his hand. 

“Do not say that, Hamish—that is folly. | 
But you have been my friend. My mother | 
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aio 


the young English lady to come into the 
saloon, for I have something to say to her. 


| Be quick, Hamish !” 
“Where would I go?” said the old man, | 


Hamish went away, and before long he 
returned with the answer that the young 
English lady was in the saloon. And now 
he was no longer haggard and piteous, but 
joyful, and there was a strange light in his 


| eves. 


“Sweetheart,” said he, “are you waiting 
for me at last? I have brought you a long 
way. Shall we drink a glass now at the 
end of the voyage ?” 

“Do you wish to insult me?” said she; 
but there was no anger in her voice: there 
was more of fear in her eyes as she regard- 
ed him. 

“You have no other message for me than 
the one you gave me last night, Gerty ?” 
said he, almost cheerfully. “It is all over, 
then? You would go away from me for- 
ever? But we will drink a glass before we 
go!” 

He sprang forward, and caught both her 
hands in his with the grip of a vise. 

“Do you know what you have done, Ger- 


| ty?” said he, in alow voice. ‘Oh, you have 


soft, smooth, English ways; and you are 
like a rose leaf; and you are like a queen, 
whom all people are glad to serve. But do 
you know that you have killed a man’s life? 
And there is no penalty for that in the 


; south, perhaps; but you are no longer in 
| the south. And if you have this very night 


to drink a glass with me, you will not re- 


fuse it? It is only a glass of the coal-black 


| wine!” 


She struggled back from him, for there 
was a look in his face that frightened her. 
But she had a wonderful self-command. 

“Ts that the message I was to hear?” said 
she, coldly. 

“Why, sweetheart, are you not glad? Is 


| not that the only gladness left for you and 


for me, that we should drink one glass to- 
gether, and clasp hands, and say good-by ? 
What else is there left? What else could 


|come to you and to me? And it may not 
| be this night, or to-morrow night; but one 
| night I think it will come; and then, sweet- 


heart, we will have one more glass together, 
before the end.” 

He went on deck. He called Hamish. 

“ Hamish,” said he, in a grave, matter-of- 
fact way, “I don’t like the look of this even- 
ing. Did you say the sheiling was still on 


will not forget you—it is not the way of | the island ?” 


a Macleod to forget—whatever happens to 
me.” 


“Oh yes, Sir Keith,” said Hamish, with 


| great joy; for he thought his advice was 


“Sir Keith!” Hamish cried, “I do not| going to be taken after all. 


} 
| 


know what you mean. But you will go | 


ashore before the night ?” 


“Well, now, you know the gales, when 


| they begin, sometimes last for two, or three, 


“Go ashore?” Macleod answered, with a| or four days; and I will ask you to see that 
return to his wild, bantering tone, “when | Christina takes a good store of things to 


Iam going to see my sweetheart ? 


Tell Christina, now. Tell Christina to ask |’ 
Vor. LVIII.—No. 344.—18 


Oh no! | the sheiling, before the darkness comes on. 


Take plenty of things, now, Hamish, and 
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put 
this is going to be a wild night.” 

Now, 
away } 


} ] 


thine 


indeed, all the red light had gone 
and ; 


is the sun went down there wa 


no mut a spectral whiteness over the 


sea and th sky. And the atmosphere Was SO 
close and s iltry that it seemed to suffocate 
one. Moreover, there was a dead calm; if 
pose d place, how could they ? 
not get the gig and pull this great 


yacht over to Loch Tua. 
It with a light 


ito 


was heart that Hamish 


bread, and whiskey, and what 
fuel taken 
and a store of matches. 


not. And 
and 
If the gales were 
coming on, as appeared likely from this 
ominous-looking evening, who could tell 
how 
ter 


sired 


was ashore, too, 


many days and nights the young mas- 
and the English lady, too, if he 
her company 
ashore, 


de- 
might not have to stay 


the sea with this yacht, or perhaps seized 


them in the sheiling, for I am afraid | 


They could | 


candles, | 


| be inaudible. 
set about this thing; and Christina forth- | 
with filled a hamper with tinned meats, and | 


| like the firing of a thousand cannon. 
| the wild echoes went booming over the sea 
| Then they were in the black night again 
| There was a period of awed silence. 


while the men took the chance of | 


the occasion of some lull to make for some | 


place of shelter ? 


there was the bay at 


There was Loch Tua, and | 
Bunessan, and there | 


was the little channel called Polterriv, be- | 


hind the rocks opposite Iona. Any shelter 
at all was better than this exposed place, 
with the treacherous anchorage. 


| 


Hamish and Duncan Cameron returned to | 


the yacht. 
“ Will you go ashore no 
old man said. 
“Oh no; 


w, Sir Keith ?” the 


I am not going ashore yet. 
is not yet time to run away, Hamish.” 


He spoke in a friendly and pleasant fash- | 


ion, though Hamish, in his increasing alarm, 
thought it no proper time for jesting. They 
hauled the gi 
this little bay. 

The to the only 
change visible in the spectral world of pale 
yellow-white mist was the appearance in 


+ 


evening grew dusk ; 


ous-looking clouds of a dusky blue-gray. 
They had not drifted hither, for there was 
no wind. They had only appeared. 
were absolutely motionless. 

But the heat and the suffocation in this 
atmosphere became almost insupportable. 


The men, with bare heads, and jerseys un- | 


buttoned at the neck, were continually go- 
ing to the cask of fresh water beside the 
llass. Nor was there any change when 
the night came on. If any thing, the night 
hotter than the evening had been. 
They awaited in silence what might come 
of this ominous calm. 

Hamish came aft. 

“TI beg your pardon, § 


wink 


was 


}man than I. 


¢ up to the davits, however, | 
and again the yacht lay in dead silence in | 


the sky of a number of small, detached, bulb- | 


ir Keith,” said he, | thundering through the hollow night. 


; now. 
They | 


| will you get 
| good-night id 
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“You will have no anchor-watch t 
night,” Macleod answered, slowly, from ou 
of the darkness. “I will be all the anc hoi 
watch you will Hamish, t] 
morning.” 

* You, Sir!” Hamish eried. “Ihave be 


waiting to take you ashore; and surely it j 


need, 


until 


be 


ashore that you are going!” 
they had wanted to get away from this ex- | 


Just as he had spoken there was a soun 
that all the world seemed to stand still t 
hear. It was a low, murmuring sound of 
thunder; but it was so remote as almost ¢ 
The next moment an awt 
thing occurred. The two men standing fa 
to face in the dark suddenly found the: 
selves in a blaze of blinding steel-blue light, 
and at the very same instant the thund 
roar crackled and sl the: 
Ho 


100k all around 


“Hamish,” Macleod said, quickly, “do as 
I tell you now! Lower the gig; take tl 
men with you, and Christina, and go ashor 
and remain in the sheiling till the morning.” 
“T will not!” Hamish cried. “Oh, Sit 
Keith, would you have me do that!” 
Macleod had anticipated his refusal. 
stantly he went forward and called 
Christina. le ordered Duncan Camero: 
and John Cameron to lower away the gig 
He got them all in but Hamish. 
“Hamish,” said he, “you are a 


In 


ul 


smaller 
Is it on such a night that yor 
would have me quarrel with you? Must I 
throw you into the boat ?” 

The old man clasped his trembling hands 
together as if in prayer; and he said, with 
an agonized and broken voice: 

“Oh, Sir Keith, yon are my master, and 
there is nothing I will not do for you; but 
only this one night you will let me remain 
with the yacht. Iwill give you the rest otf 
my life; but only this one night—” 

“Into the gig with you!” Macleod cried 
angrily. “Why, man, don’t you think I can 
keep anchor-watch?” But then he added 
very gently, “ Hamish, shake hands with me 
You were my friend, and you must 
get ashore before the sea rises.” 

“T will stay in the dingey, then,” the old 


| man entreated. 


“You will 
very instant, 


go ashore, Hamish; and this 
too. If the gale begins, how 
ashore? Good-by, Hamish 


Another white sheet of flame quivered all 
around them, just as this black figure was 
descending into the gig; and then the fierce 
hell of sounds broke loose once more, Sea 

] 

|and sky together seemed to shudder at the 
| wild uproar; and far away the sounds weut 
How 


‘but Iam thinking we will have an anchor- | could one hear if there was any sobbing in 


watch to-night.” 


that departing boat, or any last ery of fare- 





well? It was Ulva calling now; and 
Fladda answering from over the black wa- 
ter; and the Dutchman is surely awake at 
are 
last. 

There came a stirring of wind from the 
east, and the sea began to moan. Surely 





he poor fugitives must have reached the 
hore now. And then there was a strange 
noise in the distance: in the awful silence 
hetween the peals of thunder it would be 
heard; it came nearer and nearer—a low 
murmuring noise, but full of a secret life 
and thrill it came along like the tread 
of a thousand armies—and then the gale 
struck its first blow. The yacht reeled un- 
der the stroke, but her bows staggered up 
again like a dog that has been felled, and 
atter one or two convulsive plunges she 
clung hard at the strained cables. And 
ow the gale was growing in fury, and the 
sea rising. Blinding showers of rain swept 
over, hissing and roaring; the white tongues 
of flame were shooting this way and that 
icross the startled heavens; and there was 
a more awful thunder than even the falling 


of the Atlantie surge booming into the great 








sea-caves. In the abysmal darknes 
spectral arms of the ocean rose white in 
their angry clamor; and then another blue 
gleam would lay bare the great heaving and 
wreathing bosom of the deep. What devil's 
dance is this? Surely it can not be Ulva 

Ulva the green-shored—Ulva that the sail- 
ors in their love of her call softly Ool-a-va 

that is laughing aloud with wild laughter 
on this awful night? And Colonsay, and 
Lunga, and Fladda—they were beautiful 
and quiet in the still summer-time; but 
now they have gone mad, and they are 
flinging back the plunging sea in white 
masses of foam, and they are shrieking in 
their fierce joy of the strife. And Staffa 

Staffa is far away and alone; she is trem- 
bling to her core: how long will the shud- 
dering caves withstand the mighty hammer 


of the Atlantie surge? And then again the | 


sudden wild gleam startles the night—and 
one sees, with an appalling vividness, the 
driven white waves and the black islands 


—and then again a thousand echoes go| 


booming along the iron-bound coast. What 
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wisp, but it does not recede; the old Umpire 
still clings bravely to her chain cables. 

And amid all the din of the storm they 
hear the voice of Hamish lifted aloud in lam- 
entation: 

“Oh, the brave lad! the brave lad! And 
who is to save my young master now; and 
who will carry this tale back to Castle 
Dare? They will say to me: ‘Hamish, you 
had charge of the young lad: you put the 
first gun in his hand: you had charge of 
him; he had the love of ason for you: what 
is it you have done with him this night?’ 
He is my Absalom; he is my brave young 
lad: oh, do you think that I will let him 
drown and do nothing to try to save him ? 
Do you think that? Dunean Cameron, are 
youaman? Will you get into the gig with 
me and pull out to the Umpire?” 

“ By God,” said Duncan Cameron, solemn- 
ly, “I will do that! 1 have no wife; I do 
not care. I will go into the gig with 
you, Hamish; but we will never reach the 
yacht—this night or any night that is to 
come.” 

Then the old woman Christina shrieked 
aloud, and caught her husband by the arm. 

“Hamish! Hamish! Are you going to 
drown yourself before my eyes ?” 

He shook her hand away from him. 

“My young master ordered me ashore: I 
have come ashore. But I myself, I order 
myself back again. Duncan Cameron, they 
will never say that we stood by and saw 
Macleod of Dare go down to his grave!” 

They emerged from the shelter of this 
great rock; the hurricane was so fierce that 
they had to cling to one bowlder after an- 
other to save themselves from being whirled 
into the sea. But were these two men by 
themselves? Not likely! It was a party 
of tive men that now clambered along the 
slippery rocks to the shingle up which they 
had hauled the vig, and one wild lightning- 
flash saw them with their hands on the gun- 
wale, ready to drag her down to the water. 
There was a surf raging there that would 
have swamped twenty gigs: these five men 
were going of their own free-will and choice 
to certain death—so much had they loved 


| the young master. 
can be heard in the roar of the hurricane, | 


But a piercing ery from Christina arrest- 


and the hissing of rain, and the thundering | ed them. They looked out to sea. What 


whirl of the waves on the rocks? Surely | 


not the one glad last ery: SWEETHEART! 
YOUR HEALTH! YOUR HEALTH IN THE COAL- 
BLACK WINE! 


The poor fugitives crouching in among 
the rocks: is it the blinding rain or the 
driven white surf that is in their eyes? 
But they have sailors’ eyes; they can see 
through the awful storm; and their gaze is 
fixed on one small green point far out there 
in the blackness—the starboard light of the 
doomed ship. It wavers like a will-o’-the- 


was this sudden and awful thing? Instead 
of the starboard green light, behold! the port 


| red light—and that moving! Oh,see! how 
| it recedes, wavering—flickering through the 


whirling vapor of the storm! And there 
again is the green light! Is it a witch's 
dance, or are they strange death-fires hov- 
ering over the dark ocean grave? But Ha- 
mish knows too well what it means; and 
with a wild ery of horror and despair, the 
old man sinks on his knees and clasps his 
hands, and stretches them out to the terrible 
sea. 
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HARPER'S 
“Oh, Macleod! 
away from me forever? 
the hills together 
no more no more! 
lad 1 and the good master! 
and who was not proud of him? 
lad! he the last of the 
of Dare i 
Arise, Hamish 
into shelter; for will you 
the abates, and 
th, and you have 


Macleod! are you 


and we will go up 
and on the 
no more 
he was! 
some 


and Macleods 


and have the gig hauled 
not want it 
the seas are 
to go away to Dare, 
and your comrades, with silent tongues 
sombre eyes? Why this wild lamen- 

tion in the darkness of the night? The 

ricken heart that you loved so well has 
found peace at last ; 


cale 
u 
] 


the coal-black wine has 
been drank; there isanend! And you, you 
poor ng fugitives, who only see each 
other’s terrified faces when the l 

of the lig through the sky, 
perhaps it is well that you should weep and 
wail for the young master; but that is soon 
and the day will And this is 
what I when the light 
smooth, then which 


COW ri 
wan ¢ 


htning blazes 


ove! break. 
am thinking of now: 
and the seus are 


nes, 


THE 


coing 


lochs together | 
Oh, the brave | 


my hand- 


| the lobster traps at Staffa 


eam 


IMAGE OF 
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of you—oh, which of you all will tell thig 
tale to the two women at Castle Dare ? 

So fair shines the morning 
white sands of Iona! The three ale 
isover. Behold how Ulva—Ulva the green- 
shored—the Ool-a-va that the sailors love 
is laughing out again to the clear skies! 
And the great skarts on the shores of Eris- 
geir are spreading abroad their dusky wings 
to get them dried in the sun; and the seals 
are basking on the rocks in Loch-na-Keal; 
and in Loch Seridain the white gulls sit buoy 
ant on the blue sea. There go the Gometra 
men in their brown-sailed boat to look afte1 


sun the 


day 3’ ¢ 


on 


and very soon 
you will see the steamer come round the fat 
Cailleach Point; over at Erraidh they are 
signaling to the men at Dubh Artach; and 
they are glad to have a message from them 
after the heavy gale. The bright day 
has begun; the world has awakened again 
to the joyous sunlight; there is a chatter- 
ing of the sea-birds all along the shores. It 
is a bright, eager, glad day for all the 
But there is silence in Castle Dare! 


new, 


world 


SAN DONATO. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


I. 


spect of the insolent.”—Turkish Proverb. 


1): iW N in the old Trastevere quarter of 
Rome the festa of St. Cecilia was being 


celebrated in her church and convent. 


The day was in harmony with the mem- 
ory of the noble asky serenely 
blue, sunshine on fountain and te mple ruin, 
the atmosphere golde ‘n with autumn’s rich- 
of coloring. ‘he adjacent narrow 
streets were swept by one of those 
waves of popular impulse so characteristic 

Italian 
from the 

y, this lad black, that one in 
scarlet or purple, and formed lines of waver- 
ing color in their transition across the court 
to the shadowy portico, flanked by the high, 
grim, convent wall 
st 


Roman lady 


ness 


deserted, 


1 cities; files of priestly students 
colles 


band ¢ in 


High the 
and beggars the 
campanile soared into the sunny air, out- 
lined against that azure Roman sky, and 
sent forth its tinkling peal of summons to 
vespers, like the silvery intonation of a ben- 
ediction. 
Two strangers entered the gate, the elder 
— and quiet, the younger eager and 
ghted by the Their respect- 
ive “positiots were apparent at a glance. 
Mademoiselle Durand, in her neat black 
with her thin sallow face and re- 
pressed expression, was a French governess; 
the American girl beside her, richly 
attired in blue velvet, was her charge. 


. Cecilia’s martyrdom. above 


surging crowd of devotees 


spectacle. 


di ess, 


young 


ges passed through the gate- | 


that modern reading of | 


| tapers, enshrined in g 


Ty 
saint 


one 


am a Cecilia, although 
»’ said the latter, gayly. 
loves to hear about her— 


far from a 
“Ah! how 
the beautiful 

Do you be- 
singing among the 
enly choirs up there, mademoiselle ?” 
paused a moment to gaze at the sky, the 
sun-bathed campanile, with a wistfulness 
not unfamiliar to her companion, and which 
she attributed to an imaginative childhood. 

“Perhaps the evening bells of Rome are the 
echoes of her voice in another world,” 
added, musingly. 

“Come,” said mademoiselle, dryly. 

“When I am grown up perhaps I will 
build a convent of St. Cecilia in 
with my own money,” 
meditatively. 

Mademoiselle’s eyes sparkled; she caressed 
the hand within her arm. 

“Chere enfant! But I forget; 
your faith.” 

“My faith? I always go to mass with 
you; I am not only devout, je suis bigote,” 
rejoined her pupil. 

Then they entered the church. 


martyr of Raphael’s pictures! 


lieve she is now heav- 


She 


she 


America 


continued the girl, 


it is not 


St. Ce- 


| cilia’s statue, wrought in purest marble, lay 


revealed beneath the altar on this one day 
of the year, when her erypt in the catacomb 
also blooms with flowers. Transfigured by 
the radiance of silver lamps and myriads of 
rarlands of roses, veiled 
in clouds of incense, the statue in its niche 
lent a charm to the gaudy ornaments of the 
high altar, and all the tinsel draperies ex- 





tending from column to column along the | tain suites of apartments, as guardian spir- 


ale. On the right a star of light was vis- 
in the miraculous bath-room, with its 
dim frescoes and ancient pillars; the nuns 
tlitted behind the lattice of their gallery. 
Mademoiselle, a devout Catholic, knelt at 
Her pupil also knelt. 
chant, the of those 
vilded and crimson draperies overhead, seen 
through the wreaths of incense, all blended 
She 


rit 
Lui 


lifferent shrines. 


e music, the glow 


She closed her eyes. also must 

For what 

he murmured : 
“QO God, please 


pray. 


She smiled sudd« uly as 


boon ? 
send my papa to Rome 
for Christmas-day.” 

Then rose to her feet, threaded her 
way among the ranks of kneeling students, 
found her in the court 
money into the hands of a group 
ttle boys, the true Trasteverini, with 
arge, liquid eyes. 

“We shall be late, I fea 
the governess, as they fina 


chureh. 


she 


and mademoiselle 
isting 


] 


admonished 
ly quitted the 


r 
] 
1 


The young girl, Cecilia Denvil, lad insist- 
ed on walking to this particular sanctuary 

i the Trastevere quarter instead of on the 
Pincian Hill. She was both winning and 
perverse. 

A+ an angle of the crooked streets the 
window of a shop attracted her attention. 
Instantly the shrine of St. Cecilia, with its 
flowers and silver lamps, vanished from her 
mind. The shop was a mere niche in an 
old palace wall, brimming over, as it were, 


into the street, with such odds and ends as | 


a bit of tapestry, a dark picture, a heap of 
incient books, a tray of coins and medals, 
an idol fashioned by Chinese skill. 

“What is it?” cried Cecilia. 

“Only an image,” replied mademoiselle. 

The object of Cecilia’s interest was a fig- 
ure on a bracket in the shop window. She 
darted into the shop, her governess follow- 
ing with a patient smile. What harm could 
result from her pupil’s chatting with the 
old shop-keeper clad in shabby black, with a 
rusty satin stock about his neck, and a face 
tinged yellow by age, as were those of the 
dilapidated marble busts ranged above his 
head in the obscurity of the shop? Ay, 
what harm indeed, mademoiselle? If one 
could read futurity ! 

The old man, without surprise at the ad- 
vent of a young girl in blue velvet, took 
down the image, and explained to her its 
history in his slow, musical, Roman tongue. 
Even mademoiselle lent an ear of unwilling 
fascination to the tale. The little wooden 
figure, a foot in height, was San Donato. 
Behold, signorina mia, the beauty of the 
face, the robes tinted a soft rose, with am- 
ple gold margin, the aureole and palm of 
martyrdom in the hand. In the great Demi- 
off villa of San Donato a patron saint was 
placed in a niche above the portal of cer- 


THE IMAGE OF SAN DONATO. 


jied any religious symbol. 


ore 


it, by the builder. That brought good luck. 
The Russian prince is dead, signorina, and 
the nephew heir cast out the saints with 
For 
San Donato, patron of the 
whole place, is now perched on a shelf in a 
little shop at Rome. 


Cecilia listened with sparkling eyes, and 


A 


quantities of other valuables for sale. 


this reason poor 


her head a trifle on one side. 

Donato shall be my 
cried, extending her hands. “Two 
dred franes? I have in my 
You need not frown, mademoiselle ; 


“san 


she 
hun- 
purse. 


saint,” 
1 


more 


itis my 


| pocket-money from my papa in America, to 


sy nd as I choose Good-by, signor; I will 


come to see ain some time.” 


The old shop-keeper looked after her a 


you ag 


moment, then drew from under a chair a re- 
past of dry bread and an onion, interrupted 
by the purchaser. 

“Afterall, San Donato might have brought 
me Juck had I kept him longer,” he mutter- 
ed, draining the little flask of wine as he sat 
on the door-step, and musing with that eu- 
rious mixture of avarice and regret 
a treasure peculiar to the connoisseur. 


at | 


sing 
losing 


San Donato was carried along the street 


| by his happy possessor somewhat in the 


fashion of a doll. Mademoiselle hid 
his light under a bushel by laying a fold of 


shawl over his head and aureole. 


hew 


Cecilia’s 
faney was captivated by his history even 
more than by his pensive face and gorgeous 
robes. San Donato, deposed from his lofty 
estate in the palace of a Russian prince, 
should preside 
home. 


as guardian spirit of her 
The image was invested with the 
gifts of the good fairy as much as he embod- 
His mission was 
to arert evil. The saint passed to a new 
shrine without attendant priests, acolytes, 
and banners, the swinging of censers, the 
tinkling of bells, as in the fine old days be- 
fore Rome was a modern European capital. 
It was not even borne aloft on sailors’ shoul- 
ders, like the silver statue of Our Lady at 
Marseilles, or the miracle-working black 
Madonna of Montenero at Leghorn. In- 
stead, San Donato moved under the arm of 
a young girl, mufiled 


the bridge, the quay, 


shawl], skirting 


in a 


the square, now in sun- 
shine, now in shadow, and finally gained the 
Piazza di SS. Apostoli. Here he 


ducted across a court adorned with moulk 


Wis Con- 

statues, and vanished up a broad stairway. 
On the third story of the palazzo, shorn 

of its former papal glories, and yet not de- 

generated to shabbiness, a door bore the card 

of Mrs. Henry Denvil. 

entered this apartment, and each sought her 


Governess and pupil 


respective chamber. Cecilia tossed aside 
her hat, placed the image on the table, and, 
resting her chin on her hand, gazed at it 
steadfastly. San Donato, with his aureole 


glistening, and holding his palm brane] 
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seemed to return her serutiny mildly 
her thought. She had 
possessed a confidante other than a company 


even 


to interpret never 


of dolls, now banished as too juvenile com 
*Do you see how it will be?” she 
ud to the “You shall be 


placed in the salon, and look down on us 


image. 
ll. Nobody will ever banish you 


a dirty little shop. 


come over for ( 


begged him to come 


Perhaps my papa will 
Do not tell—I 
last letter after 

I do not Spe 1] 


hristmas, 
in my 
mademoiselle had corrected. 
very well in English, you know, while Jack 
has forgotten it altogether, mamma says. 
Jack is at school in Switzerland, and I have 
not him for He 
brother.” 


She took 


seen two years. 18 my 
up her saint again, and went 
along the corridor. Her head 
and a soft played 


She peeped into the 


was erect, 
her mouth. 


salon, drew back, re- 


smile about 
This salon 
possessed the charm for her of forbidden 
ground. She was rigidly banished from it 
by her mother 
pany. Hence 
niche up high, 
placed. 
him h 
‘Pray, my 
cret 


flected a moment, and entered. 


, who received here much com- 
the delight of seeking some 
n Donato could be 
Possibly a gay lady would peer at 
rough her lorgnette, and 

dear Mrs. Denvil, where did you 


little statue ?” 


where San 


Mamma would seek her lorgnette, and re- 
ply: “A little statu 
ment, furnished, of Monsignor N—.--, 
nt may know.” 


The 


cou 


honor, and the salon alone was sufficiently 
Cecilia traversed the room 
The place was 
dark and silent; draperies of sombre damask 
} 


good for him. 


slowly, seeking a shrine. 


rouded the windows and doorways; chan- 


deliers of Venetian glass swayed down from 
the 
frozen flowers; t 
laid 
the 
and 


count’s 


vaulted ceil 


} 
I 


1e floor was of polished, in- 
woods; the bronze and green tints of 


the shield of the 


was 


bearing 

All 
a trifle tarnished; and the ef- 
legance, every where ap- 
an 


columns 
ancestors, 
pressive, if 
fect 
parent, was heightened by 
portrait 
an angel bearing heavenward the family 
emblem, a hammer; 
with long, } 

Cecilia had not 
when she was startled by the tinkle of a 
bell and the approach of visitors. One 


of patrician ¢ 


occasional 


completed her survey 


clance assured her that egress by means of 
She darted behind a 


Here | 


the door was cut off. 
sofa in the corner beside the window. 
she crouched on the floor, holding San Do- 
nato in her arms, and laughed silently. 


did 1 


She 
ot fear to confront these guests. Who, 
then? She dreaded the flash of her own 
mother’s eye. 


inquire, | 
l}ing the governess of the 


I rent the apart- | 


1g like garlands of pale, | 


wall were relieved by gilded cornices | 


stately, im- | 


a Martellini in cavalier hat, with | 


| hand. 


ma had ceased to love her, banished hey 
and her presence, made 
sharp or dry responses to her prattle. 


more more from 
cilia sighed inaudibly as she crouched there 
Hark! The visitors approached the win 
dow; she could touch one by extending het 
from her hiding-place. Who 

Oh, some .of her maimma’s gentle- 
men friends lounging in for 
eall. 
their conversation only reached her becausi 
of her propinquity. 

Birds of prey 
blooming valleys, the waving grain sow) 
with wild flowers, the 


arm Wel 


they? 
an 


They spoke in a low, rapid tone, and 


alternoon 


sometimes pass over thy 
dove-cote beneath 
the cottage eaves, uttering their harsh, dis- 
cordant cries while on the wing. 

The 


promises to be a slow season 


English voice, hoarse and deep: “Tt 
awfully dull. 
No English coming out this year, I hear. 
Have you recently made the acquaintance 
of—la belle Américaine ?” 
The French voice, cle 
terance: “ Yes, last 
Embassy. She is really chic, mon ami.” 
The English voice: * Her dinners are not 
at all bad. Lots of money, you know, and 
the the establish- 
ment, from renting her the apartment of 
his unele the Monsignor N 


ar and erisp in ut- 


week, at the Spanish 


count manages whole 
to select- 
g daughter and the 
a! 


Ha! ha! ha!” 


French voice: * 


chef. 
The 


tellini! 


Ah, the Count 
And monsieur the husband 


Mar 
at 


Is 


} home in America making the money, I sup- 
Clearly San Donato deserved a place of | 


pose. Mon Dieu! how those men over yon- 
der trust their wives! 
ment for the ceunt.” 

The English voice: “Have you heard the 
latest rumor? They are actually going off 
together to the Nile after Christmas. A 
party is proposed, and that sort of thing, 
but every one knows that it will result in 
a dahabéeh to the cataract. Vive ’amour!” 

The French voice, changing to a louder 
key: “Ah, madame is looking so charming 
to-day !” 

Then a soft rustling 
over the polished floor 
trance of Mrs. Denvil, 
were exchanged, and the gentlemen became 
deferential and courteous in manner. Buy 


A charming arrange- 


of silken draperies 
announced the en- 
amiable greetings 


| the respect of the insolent, by all means! 
a Martellini as a nun, | 
ale fingers clasped over a rosary. | 


All the same, two birds of prey had 
wheeled in heavy and sluggish flight over 
the valley where the grain ripened and the 
poppies bloomed, uttering their discordant, 


| mocking ery. 


Cecilia crouched behind the sofa, bewil- 
dered and astonished. What did they 
mean? She grew hot and cold, her heart 
throbbed violently, she clinched her little 
Why had these wicked creatures 
come here to sing their dreary duet? How 


their tone changed when the hostess ap- 
Yes, indeed, her pretty mam- | 


peared! She experienced the swift, intense 
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dignation of youth at hypocrisy, ignoran 
it these sound the 
otes in every house to which they gained 
idmission, after the manner of society. In- 
net taught her they alluded to her own 
tther, before the allusion to the Nile v 
ve, of which she had already 
imma and the 


yoices would same 


oy- 
Her 
with 


heard. 


count were going, 


ne friends, up the Nile after Christmas. 


Why might not she go also? Her lips quiv- 


red resentfully. Only that morning she 
id found the count in the aviary, petting 
had wound her arms 
tis neck, and said, “Oh, how beautiful you 
ire! When Ihave grown as tall and hand 
be I shall marry 


birds: she about 


me as a woman can 
ou.” 


The had showered 
fair hair,and pinched her cheek in his ca- 


count kisses on hei 
ressing Way. 

“We need not wait long, carina,” he 
ré plied. 

Then mamma had appeared on the thresh 
ld, a bright spot on each cheek, and that 
new flash in her eye. 

“You are too old for such nonsense, Ce- 


had 
ad 


c1lila. 
he had said, in her dry tones. 

Cecilia had departed, crest-fallen, morti- 
fied, with some vague remembrance of a fa- 
ther who had not thus dismissed her. To 
be sure, the count had sent her, later in the 
of atonement for 
mamma’s snubbing—-one of those white satin 
boots, mounted on a gilded rink skate, from 
Spillman’s, in the He 


Go back to mademoiselle directly,’ 


lay, a gift bonbons as 


Via Condotti. 
never cross, only a big playfellow, all ami- 
ability, little clever tricks, frolic, easily tyr- 
annized over 
balls or sift cards all day long for a child’s 
They had known him two or 
three years; he was their oldest 
abroad; he came and went at 
The count was a great gentleman, too, of 
princely lineage, easy, graceful, and elegant. 
How kind he was to interest himself in the 
Denvils, when they were strangers in a for- 
eign land! The young girl had ample lei- 
sure for these reflections in her hiding-place. 
She whispered to the image, demanding 
what it thought of these The 
world was so beautiful, and people so kind. 


was 


and serenely content to spin 


imusement,. 


ecroakers. 


Then the two visitors were replaced by a! 


bevy of ladies, and amidst the rustlings of 
more silken draperies on the floor and the 
taps of heeled shoes, Cecilia beard her moth- 
exclaim : 
“What a horrid man! 
lieved when he departs, and yet one meets 
He told me that fright- 
fulscandal abont Lady B—— (and no doubt 
it is true, unfortunately) as if he enjoyed 
the recital.” 

A moment before Mrs. Denvil had said: 

“ Going so soon, Major Kettledrum? Iam 
always delighted to see you.” 


er 


him every where. 


friend | 


all hours. | 


I am always re- | 


Now the sofa ereaked beneath the weight 
of two dowagers. 

“How soon they lose their republican 
simplicity over here !” 
of tea. 

“Oh, and they say the husband in Amer- 
ica would n 
sort of man; a carpenter, I believe,” retort 
ed the other. 

“Hush! <A little 
Denvil. Thanks.” 

Finally the rustling of dresses and murmur 
out of het 
She no longer sought 
in the It 
seemed to her that the statue did not belong 
Mademoiselle had a headache; Ce- 
upper Heaven had 
given her the precious gift of a thoughtful 


She took her own 


said one, sipping a cup 


t be presentable—a common 


more sugar, dear Mrs. 


of 
retreat unperceived., 


voices ceased: Cecilia ere pt 


a niche for San Donato salon. 
there. 


cilia ate her alone. 
consideration for others. 
flask 
bathed the sufferer’s temples. 

“ Mademoiselle, did St. Cecilia despise the 


Cologne to mademoiselle’s room and 


world ?” 

“Surely. She was a holy woman.” 

“ Are there any living like her now ? 

“God knows,” said mademoiselle, with a 
little bitterness. 

Cecilia kissed her governess, and closed 
the door softly. Her mood was a strange 
one. She no ver feared her mother. 
Something had escaped from her nature, as 
ifshe had been touched by fire. It was that 
of being—child- 


J 
lon 


subtle, perishable essence 
hood. 

“] will play that Lam a ghost, and walk 
through all the rooms,” she said to herself. 
Mrs. Denvil found her standing in her 
ssing-room, calmly regarding her, as she 
made her toilet for a ball at the Quirinal 
Palace. 

“Why are you not in bed? It is ten 


on 
o¢ lock, 


dré 


she said. 

Cecilia made no reply. She was gazing 
at the picture refected in the cheval-glass 
of a very pretty woman in cream-tinted sat- 
dimpled 
shoulders by a strap, diamonds and pearls 
twinkling about her throat and in her hair. 
rhe face of the mother, round, soft, with 
small weak chin and bright eyes, appeared 
more youthful than that of her child at the 
The dressing-room was littered 
inbow of colors, wraps, dresses, 
Iry. Itsmelled of 
mingled perfumes and singed hair. Bean- 
ty, the poodle, lay coiled up in a tiny white 
ball on a velvet cushion. How fashionable 
had Mrs. Denvil become! She never drove 
out or received company without Beauty 
tueked under her left arm. At length the 
daughter inquired, in an odd, abrupt way: 
“Ts it very delightful to attend so many 
balls ?” 

Mrs. Denvil laughed nervously and ad- 
justed a bracelet. 


in robe searcely retained on her 


moment. 
with a rainl 


Cashmere, laces, and jewe 








faa what oo fit “en 
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“T attend very few balls, my dear. You 
will like the dancing, I dare say, when you 
come out as a young lady.” Her tone was 
propitiatory, even deprecating. 

Cecilia did not smile. 

“Why does not papa live here with us ?” 
she pursued, steadily, after a pause. 

Mrs. Denvil was a weak woman; she 
moved uneasily, then took refuge in mater- 
nal dignity. 

‘I am in Europe to educate Jack and 
yourself. Papa and I make the sacritice of 
being separated for your good, and that you 
may acquire the foreign languages,” she ex- 
plained, in an injured tone. 

Cecilia’s eyebrows contracted. 

* Are there no good schools or governess- 
es, then, in America ?” 

“Go to bed, you impertinent child!” said 
Mrs. Denvil, sharply. 

She was ruffled, embarrassed, strangely 
disturbed, by the curious scrutiny of her 
daughter. She would have kissed her but 
for that last question. Really it was too 
much to be asked if there were no schools 
in America! She gave Cecilia a little tap 
with her fan, and floated away, a lovely vis 


listening satin and jewels, enveloped 


ion of g 
in an opera cloak, to be presented to the 
Princess Margherita. 

The self-elected ghost was free to roam 
through the whole apartment, to shed a few 
1 finally return to the small cham- 
her containing San Donato. She had in- 


fears, anc 


tended to tell her mother about the image, | 


but the confidence had remained frozen on 
her li} 
lonely, miserable, and disquieted. What 
would her mother have said if she knew of 


> 


ss. She did not go to bed. She was 


the hiding behind the sofa in the salon? 


Cecilia now rested her arms on the table, 
and gazed at the little wooden figure. Nev 
er had any toy possessed equal interest to her. 

Suddenly a great light filled the room, and 
San Donato vanished. She searched for the 
lost treasure in dismay, and beheld him en- 
ter the door. O, great and glorions San 
Donato! O, serene and holy San Donato! 
spurning the guise of the old shop, a thing 
of wood, and appearing to a lonely, neglect- 
ed child as a swift, strong angel, with un- 
folded wings, in all thy wondrous celestial 
beauty! Cecilia fell on her knees, not dar- 
ing to lift her eyes to the golden pinions, 
the head crowned with its aureole of mar- 


tyrdom; but the glorious shape raised her, | 


the door and walls of her chamber vanished, 
and with a giddy rush through the dark 
night, which deprived her of breath, she 
found 


uph 


erself standing on a globe, a world, 


h 
| by her guardian, as the soul stands 
in Guido Reni’s picture of the Capitol. Her 


raiment was also white and glistening; 


great pearls clasped her throat and wrists. 
She was gravely chidden for touching these 


in wonder, and then she saw other shapes, | 


resembling San Donato, passing rank behind 
rank in the clouds. 

“These through great affliction came, but 
they never swerved from duty. Are you 
afraid?” His voice was like the chimes 
up in St. Cecilia’s campanile ringing foi 
vespers, 

“Duty? What does it mean?” cried Ce- 
cilia, opening her eyes. 

The image stood on the table, and the 
candle was flaring low in the socket. Her 
arms were stiff, her body cold—hours must 
have elapsed. She shivered, a sob burst 
from her throat, and she sought her bed. 
Mrs. Denvil returned from her ball at that 
moment. The dressing-room had been rv 
stored to order by the sleepy maid. Thx 
lady drew a slip of perfumed note-pape: 
from her glove, Her eyes were very bright, 
her lips parched. The note implored her, 
in the most flowery Italian, to consent to 
the Nile voyage, as the Countess di Moe- 
coli would also go in that case. Mrs. Den 
vil laughed her carefully acquired little 
laugh of studied indifference, and glanced 
at herself in the mirror, She was not too 
old to be admired, although her daughter 
was fifteen. The dream of Alfredo, Count 
Martellini, was to make a Nile voyage in 
her company. People would talk, of course, 
People always talk scandal about somebody. 
The pretty woman, with her insatiable van- 
ity, was already drifting on a rapid current 
from which there was no escape. Well, she 
was not alone. All the gay ladies and men 
of her acquaintance were also atloat on the 
same perilous stream. By-and-by they 
would reach the Niagara brink; then, with 
dash and a plunge, all would be over. 
heend? They would have lived, drained 
the goblet, and flung it away. When it is 
fashionable to exaggerate sentiment in ev- 
ery phase, women of Mrs, Denvil’s type, fond 
of luxury and extravagance, intoxicated 
with dissipation in foreign cities, do not 
place themselves in the rear ranks. 

She tore the note into bits, and smiled 
again in the mirror. A pale light passed 
over the glass surface, blue and ghostly ; 
the reflected face grew haggard; patches 


of rouge stood out on the cheeks; dark 


shadows gathered beneath the eyes; even 
the careful coiffure was dishevelled; a stain 
of wine was visible on the satin gown; 
powder became glaringly apparent on the 
dimpled shoulder. The enemy was dawn 
of a day destined to mark the erisis in Au- 
gusta Denvil’s life. She shrank from it, 
without knowing-why, and drew the heavy 
curtains. 

Five o’clock on the Pincian Hill, with the 
setting sun casting its ruddy rays over the 
city spires and roofs. The band was play- 
ing, the carriages wending slowly up the 
drive, the children darting about the flower 
beds, where the fountain sparkled, Mrs. 





THE IMAGE OF 


Denvil’s maroon liveries and spirited horses 
had already made the cireuit, the lady in 
ile turquois blue betraying none of the 
fatigue of daw nh, and recely ing complace lt- 

that homage of admiration which Italy 
ever fails to bestow on an attractive wom- 
n in a fine equipage. The di 
Moccoli had left her own phaeton for a seat 
eside Mrs. Denvil 


publie 


Countess 


an attention the most 
eratifying in the Nile 
Also the Count Martellini, in fault- 
slossom in his button- 

sted at 
+] 


this exchange, had consented to take a seat 


to discuss 
voyage. 
ss attire, a jasmine 
ole, and yellow gloves, having assi 
opposite the two ladies. He seldom drove 
ith Mrs. Denvil. The count punctiliousl: 
observed appearances. He did not dislike 
of rumor 
devoted cavalier 


which elected 
of the 
a position which kept oth- 
er men at a distance. 

Cecilia darted forward from a sheltered 
path and laid her hand on the earriage 
door. Her look was troubled and perplex- 
ed. Suspicion had taken no positive form 
in her he was merely striving to 
ead San Donato’s message, which had haunt- 
ed her “These through 
great affliction came, but they never swerved 
from duty. Are you afraid ?” 

“ Mamma,come home with me!” she cried, 


circulation 
him as the 
American lady 


4] 
the 


S rich 


mind; 


Ss 


memory all day: 


clinging to the door. 
‘You here, Cecilia!” 
ed. 
“Yes; come home,” she reiterated. 
“You must sit beside me and take a drive 


the mother exclaim- 


instead,” interposed the count, quick to avert | 


a seene. 
“No; do not touch me,” 
large eyes flashing. 


said Cecilia, her 


“ Jealousy,” thought the Countess di Moc- | 


coli. 

Mrs. Denvil shook her finger playfully at 
the intruder, and resumed her conversation. 
S| 
Mademoiselle was at home; 

eye , Pee . 7 ° 
cilia had run away from her to follow her 


mamma. T 


the trees. 


girl’s reading of San 
Donato’s message. drew back, hurt and 
offended. She had failed. 
h form crossed to the parapet, and stood 

, looking down on the Piazza del Po- 
polo, where the pedestrians were dwarfed 
She thought of her absent fa- 


his was the 


She 


to pigmies. 


ther, who represented ever an earthly prov- | 


ie supposed mademoiselle was back among 
Ce- | 


The slight child- | 


SAN DONATO. 
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again approaching, yielded to a childish im 
pulse, and ran toward it, repetiting of hey 
rudeness to the count. 


} 
so ventle 


He had always been 
so tender, with her, from the first. 
Her eyes were fixed on the maroon liveries; 
to ap 
proached the brink of gliding vehicles, then 
her ipped on 
gravel; she fell, and 
over her. 

A little heap lay in the road ; otl 


she strove attract the count’s notice, 


foot sl the freshly sprinkled 


the carriage passed 
ier horses 
were reined in furiously, not to trample on 
it 1 The America 
her own child. That blood-curdling shriek 
of horror! that jolt on a soft yielding sub- 
as the passage of her 

flesh, the additional vht 
Mocecoli and of Count 


if possible, in ecrushi 


n lady had run over 


is wel 


wheels on 
of stout 
Martel- 


out 


stance ¥ 
her 
Countess di 
} 


wel 


Y a 


lini 

count was confronted by 
full 
sympathy and pity for his playmate ; 


be 


a 
of 


ars 


white, stricken woman. le was 
t¢ 
stood in his 

“Leave u 


wild 


autiful eyes. 
s alone!” she said, fieres ly ,even 
ly. 

The count shrugged his shoulders, frown- 
ed, and departed. Palpable injustice in the 
capricious creature, woman. He was a phi- 
losopher, and appeared at a diplomatie re- 
Matters might have 
As a sentimental he had 
d to a pretty 
and 


ception that evenin 


a 


been worse. ist 
made as much love as he dare 
married 
ent, 


his attentions. 


woman whose hus was ab- 


bh 
while she was manifestly flattered by 
Practically 
an impoverished noble, had reaped advyan- 
tage from his place as habitué of the circle 


s 


peaking, he, as 


in a land where a nice 
He had di- 
rected the money of Henry Denvil into those 
channels of expenditure which would bene- 
fit himself by skillful advice. The 
age would set the world wholly at defiance 


f a rich American 


percentage exists on custom. 


Nile voy- 


Stout, good-natured Countess di Moccoli 
also appeared at the diplomatic reception 
that evenir may 
mention was made of a young girl having 
been run over at the Pincio in the @ilde 
where both One 
mention illness and death 


g,and we rest assured no 


salons moved, does not 


in gilded salons, 
amidst the ripple of music 


One frequents these resorts to forget, if pos- 


and laughter. 


sible, such grim and ghastly re: 
Thus closed the 23d of Noven 


111es, 


ber, 1S— 


idence to her, by reason of mademoiselle’s | 


admonition, the supply of pin-money, and 
the letters she wrote under dictation. She 
idealized this distant yet benign influence. 
Behind her the crowd increased, the music 
rose and fell, the carriages moved rapidly 
past each other in a maze of wheels. On 
the horizon the red ball of a sun dipped, 
shedding a tremulous rosy mist over St. Pe- 
ter’s dome. 

Cecilia turned, saw her mother’s landau 


II. 


» rests not on the eart! 


Mr. Henry Denvil ten 
on the morning of the 24th of November. 


His head ached; his recollections ef the pre- 


. eS 
arose at 0 CLOCK 


vious evening were confused, further than 
}a conviction that he had partaken of a 
| Champagne supper at the hotel, and played 


leards for money afterward with Jacqnes 
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Robin and 
his evening 


fe. A man must occupy 


Sin some way. 


life were still suffi 
render him h 


habits of earlier 


rt 


ie ashamed of 

He drank 
hastily, pressed his slouch hat 
at 
the village 


having sle ntil te 
h 


1s Cé 


n o'clock. 
iftec 
down over his brow, and did not glance 
the hotel as he w 
street to the foundry. 
him from 


] 
Keehn eyes 


3 iked along 
Eyes were watching 
. Window of that same hotel, how- 
evel , given to studying the world 
for their own ends, and which now observed 
the figure and gait of Henry Denvil as he 
passed with a certain speculative 
These eves 


longer youlg, her sole attractions a soft 


interest. 
belonged to a woman, plain, no 


voice and pleasing manner; and a small, 


meagre man, 
hair 


h1 


wiry as 


a grasshopper, with 


OTAy re nose, and a 


a yellow skin, lat 
outh. In the 
band and wife was a hungry, pinched look. 


faces of both hus- 


peevis 
Years of poverty sometimes sets such a seal 
on the human countenance, 

This couple were Monsieur Jacques Robin 
and his wife, emigrants from Heaven knows 
what past life 


1 } 


aw ¢ lling ar 


in their native land, and now 
arily, i be 
the one tavern of Foundryville 


must confessed, in 
a mere ham- 
et back among the mountains of Pennsyl- 

A year previously Monsieur Robin 
had applied for post of clerk in the 
foundry, taining modest situa 


appeared 


Vahla. 
the 


and ob he 


tion, madame 


had subsequently 
on if had 
for Mrs. Denvil up here among 


been dull 
the 
how much more so was it likely to prove for 


lame Robin’s abilities! She 


the scene. existence 


hills, 


a woman of Mac 


took to studying Henry Denvil, and her sky 
cleared. 
history and family before he even saw her. 
When he did her, Madame Robin 
made no impression on him beyond being 
Wait! 
\ foreigner soured by poverty, endowed by 


h artfulness, knowledge of hu- 


She knew every particular of his 
| 
a 


observe 
gsenteel and modest in appearance. 
nature wil 
manity in its baser aspects, a certain feline 
patience, may achieve much in a hamlet 
unong the hills. 
Monsieur Robin had run 
up from the foundry with a letter for his 
wife. She read it eagerly. 

“nt I thought!” exclaimed. 
“Gustave was always clever at discovery. 


On this morning 


is as she 
He has managed to communicate with Mrs. 
Denvil’s maid at Rome, and learned 
enough. She will always make excuse to 
live in Europe, the people flatter her, and 
she is already much talked about as having 
fallen in with the Roman Count Mar- 
tellini.” 

“ Well?” said the husband, doubtfully, ir- 
ritably. 

“T tell you I have them all here in the 
palm of my hand,” retorted madame, with 
kindling excitement. “In another year I 
shall be installed as housekeeper in the pro- 


own 


love 
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prietor’s house. You will not only amuso 
him with cards in the evening, but gain his 
Chut! There are to 
be sold in business to rival houses if neces- 
He a stupid man, without 
mate friends, and wholly unsuspicious. 


confidence. secrets 


sary. is inti 

He 
isno match for us. If madame deserts het 
home for Paris and Rome, ma foi! it is ow 
opportunity.” 

The speaker’s dark face flushed, and het 
eyes glittered. Monsieur Robin returned to 
the foundry with his figure rather more 
erect than Feminine enthusiasm 
frequently contagious, 

In the mean while Henry Denvil had 
reached his place of business. The Euro- 
pean mail also brought him a letter from 
his wife, inclosing another from his little 


usual. 


Cecilia. In this home correspondence Mrs 
Denvil always dwelt on the development 
of her children. Was she not living abroad 
to educate them? Was she not wintering 
in Rome to benefit Cecilia’s delicate throat? 
For this end she required more and more 
money. 

Mr. Denvil read his daughter's note first, 
and smiled at the request that he 
come to Rome for Christmas-day. 


should 
Then he 
leaned his head on his hand, and tapped his 
How the 
had he to an- 


desk with his penknife, absently. 
years slipped away! What 

in the clouded future? Would 
these children, now receiving a foreign edu- 
cation, ever return contentedly to live 


Foundry ville ? 


ticipate 
at 
Well, they were Augusta’s 
children, and she was an ambitious mother. 
He made no complaint at the prolonged ab- 
sence of his family ; He 
never failed required remit- 
tances. “The money belongs to Augusta,” 
he always said to himself. Besides, his 
own expenses were small. One by one the 
» house had been 
through disuse, and a half-grown boy wait- 
ed on him in the wing. Dust had settled 
the rich furniture ordered years 
with such pride to make a fitting nest for 
| his bride; rust gnawed the mute strings of 
his danghter’s piano; the conservatory had 
been abandoned; the garden was neglected. 
Henry Denvil had never been an epicure ; 
now he lived from hand to mouth. 
Seventeen years before, he had arrived at 
Foundryville, a man of forty, who had work- 
ed hard for the money he was prepared to 
invest in the foundry. The death of the 
previous owner compelled his widow to sell 
‘out ata Henry Denvil made a 
good bargain, instituted energetic reforms 
in the works, lived altogether at Foundry- 
ville, gained the confidence of his miners 
land “hands” by being one of them, and 
prospered. His predecessor's widow ad- 
| justed the exchange of property in the 
presence of her daughter Augusta, a beau- 
| tiful girl of eighteen. Plain Henry Denvil, 


he was used to it. 


to send the 


rooms of his lares closed 


on ago 


sacrifice. 
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accustomed to toil-worn women in ealico 
cowns, was dazzled by the graceful man- 
ners, white and of these 


two fashionable ladies. He fell in love fo1 


hands, elegance 
the first time, was encouraged to pay his 
vidresses, married Augusta, and built the 
irge house at Foundryville. His wife was 


above him in birth, education, and social 
position; his mother-in-law, during her life- 
time, never permitted him to forget this 
circumstance, 
Augusta accepted his devotion at first 
very sweetly, as a matter of course, then a 
tle wearily. The climate of Foundryville 


rave her neuralgia, She spent whole win- 
Washington and in Florida. He 
could not leave his business for a day with- 


t anxiety. 


ters al 

The master’s hand must nev- 
hold of the 
proud husband and father; his own nature, 


er relax its helm. le was a 

und to the core, accepted without thought 
of self-sacrifice the enjoyment of his wife in 
travel. He knew nothing of society 
the world in which she lived at present. 
That he placed his family in the peril of 
evil association in Europe, without himself 
there as the natural protector, had not once 
occurred to his mind. Like all men who 
have earned their own fortune, his first aim 


, or of 


had been to bestow on his son and daugh- 
ter those advantages of study in which his 
own youth had been deficient. Hence his 
acquiescence in the plan of sending Jack to 
Switzerland and Cecilia to Paris, Dresden, 
or Rome. Mrs. Denvil’s arguments in favor 
of this arrangement had prevailed. Would 
not the children have been sent away from 
Foundryville in any case ? 

The foundry absorbed his day as the great 
furnace devoured its fuel. 

vs? He wasnota reading man; his home 
was silent and dull. He had acquired the 
habit of dropping in at the tavern and play- 
ing cards with his clerk, M. Jacques Robin. 
He learned many new games, écarté, bae- 
carat, rouge et noir, among the 
The diversion amused him. 
himself speculating as to a mistake made 
the previous evening in the midst of daily 
business, or a different plan of playing a 
winning card the ensuing night. 

When the hearth-stone is cold, a man seeks 
forgetfulness elsewhere. 

The character of Henry Denvil was on 
the verge of rapid deterioration. He failed 
to perceive it. He was puzzled to account 
for having lost so much money in so short a 
space oftime. That was all. Instinct was 
at work in the little community, the foun- 
dry, where swarthy creatures with bared 
ims flitted like demons about the great 
furnace, moulding the fused metal into 
shapes. These found leisure to curse the 
“sneaking Frenchman” at the hotel; but 
the imprecations were gathered up in the 
whirl and clash of machinery, the din of 


As tor his even- 


number. 


Often he found | 
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bells, the hoarse shouting of many voices, 
and went further. Outside, the h 
towered high above the little 


the rive the valley. 


no ills 
hamlet, and 
foamed along The 
world was very remote. 


for ¢ 
Denvil, still resting 


“Come to Rome hristm: mused 
Henry his head on his 
hand, and idly serawling figures on the back 
with a pencil. 


The request stun 


of the letter 
g¢ him to the quick. He 
was not needed to complete the happiness 
of a Was not Madame 
interested to hear about 
This poo! mother had once pos- 
sessed such a daughter. 


Roman Christmas. 


Robin always 80 
Cecilia ? 
From these conver- 
sations invariably resulted doubt, eynicism, 
depression. Would his family dwell in peace 


at dull Foundryville?) Alas! no. The com- 


ing years were as blank in prospect as was 
the present in reality, under the subtle sug- 
gestions of Madame Robin’s sy mpathy. 

in the 
corner of the office and approached on tip- 
toe. Henry 
of diamonds, on 
ter’s letter. 


M. Jacques Robin quitted his desk 


Denvil had drawn a eard, the 
the back of h 
M. Robin smirked. 


“Tf you are disengaged at ei 


ace is daugh- 
cht o'clock, 
I should like to show you another game,” he 
said, in a discreet and respectful tone. 

‘Yes,” assented the master, moodily. 

The November night settled gloomily on 
Foundryville. Mist swathed the hill-tops 
and the 
the invisible in 
mingled its melancholy mu- 
the fitful wind. 


‘amed in the windows ofthe houses; 


11...) 1 
rolied aiong 


and 


slop s, the rain fell 
monotonously, rly 
the da 

, 


with 


er, 
rkness, 
sic 


soughing of the 


ecasionally a great illuminated the 


hered foliage g 


glare 
{ 


whole village; the wi 
in 


lowed 
of © fire; far below, the 
water twinkled and rippled as if reflecting 
a conflagration: it 
at the foundry, when the chimney belehed 
its volumes of smoke, 
poured forth in rivulet 


the shaft imson 


was the hour of casting 


and the molten iron 
s, like a lava torrent, 
in the black void of the vast building. 

Up in the master’s home a single feeble 
ray was visible the inhabited 
Henry Denvil had fallen asleep in his chair. 
He , looked at 
Eight o'clock. He caught a glimpse of his 
own face in the glass; it was pale and worn, 
The clock ticked in- 
the rain fell steadily out-of-doors, 
The lamp had been so placed that its rays 
fell on a portrait opposite his chair. This 
portrait represented his daughter Cecilia at 
the age of ten 
skillfully trea 


in wing. 


awoke his watch, and rose. 


He resumed his chair. 


doors ; 


a charming blonde head, 
ted by the artist, and the large 
eyes were turned full upon him with a frank 
intelligence. Henry Denvil was not of an 
imaginative temperament; his prime had 
been too fully occupied for idle reveries; 
but now solitude was rendering him sensi- 
tive to morbid influences. When he awoke 
he became vividly, intensely conscious of 
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the gaze of this picture fixed on himself. 


of going out. 
} 


qoor, 


Nine o'clock. A tap at the 
and M. Jacques Robin stood on the 
threshold, deferential in manner, wet as to 
nts, having awaited his guest for an 
Henry Denvil laughed loudly, almost 
. seized his hat, and sought the vil- 
lage taverh. 

ie play was reckless that night. 
Visitor 


varie 
hour, 


roughly 


The 
was in the mood for high stakes. 
Robin lost without the 
quiver of an eyelash, or a change of hue in 
the dull opacity of his complexion. 
Denvil lost 


] 
ili 1 
t 


ieur and 


won 
Henry 
and won with the veins grow- 
otted and prominent in forehead and 


e, and his color deepening from red to 


Son. 


il 


emmy) 
crin 


crTror he te d 


Madame Robin, cooi and quiet, 
little threads of together 
Iden mesh with a sharp and slen- 
needle, and from time 
gentlemen with wine. 

Eley Some person tapped Hen- 
ry Denvil on the shoulder. He glanced up 
with blood-shot The 
landlord of the tavern gave him a telegram, 
while the official who had brought it wait- 
ed at the rv. He read: 

**Come to us immedi 


Tell me 


silk 
into a ge 
der l to time served 
the 
lock. 


n o'¢ 


impatiently, eyes. 


doc 
ately. Cecilia has been run 


over. Aveusta Drenvit.” 


I what to do, 
Then he was standing outside in the dark 
night, the rain, chill and dreary as destiny, 
beating on his bare head, while the clouds 
rolled low, and the river sent up its mur- 
mur from the valley below. His little girl 
would be dead, he felt convinced, before he 
could reac h her. 
III. 
est of the blind bird is made 


he —Ar- 
i Prot , 


by God.” 
Christmas-day at Rome, as cold and crisp 
as any Northern festival, with a piercing 
Tramontane wind sweeping across the piaz- 
ze, the Alban Hills snow-crested, as if cut in 
alabaster, and the fountains fringed with 
icicles. 
A gay and brilliant Christmas for a holi- 
y world, with roses blooming still in shel- 
tered nooks; a devout Christmas for those 
pre 
ancient churches, each of which had found 
a voice in full choral harmonies on this day ; 
a Christmas of silent and devout thankful- 


da 


pared to read its beautiful meaning in 


ness for those escaped the shadow of death. | 


Cecilia Denvil had been hovering on the 
border-land of feverish delirium, where all is 
unreal, for weeks. Since the afternoon when 
the carriage wheels of her mother had pass- 
ed her, t present had been blotted 
out. She was in her own home once more, 

raved of her father, her pet birds, the 
garden. When fever consumed her she was 
the foundry, the lava torrent of met- 
al from the furnace mouth creeping nearer 
and nearer, threatening to ingulf her. Grad- 
ually thi 


ovel he 


she 


s tumult of restless imagery sub- 
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He sat motionless, and studied it, instead | San Donato, the mighty angel, in fields of 


| mother’s 


sided to a great calm. She wandered with 


lilies 


bloom. 


so vast that they seemed a sea of 
Then she became painfully aware 
of other shapes that bent over her, touched 
her. A man and a woman met at her side 
and clasped hands; their faces were vague 

lyfamiliar. Rome had vanished, been oblit 

erated; she only wandered among the lilies, 
guided by a glorious angel, his robe rose 
colored, with margin of gold, and a palm 
branch in his hand. Certainly she must 
have passed away to another world. 

Henry Denvil, on receipt of that telegram, 
had left Foundryville by the first train, ove1 
taken an ontward-bound steamer by means 
of a small boat, and traversed England and 
France without delay. Arrived at the apart- 
ment in Rome which bore his wife’s name, 
he was met by her, a pale, distraught creat- 
ure, who clung to him with hysterical sobs, 


| and searched his face with anxious, terrified 


eyes. 

“Ts she dead?” he faltered, hoarsely. 

“Ohno; but the surgeons think her limbs 
will be always useless, and she a cripple.” 

He soothed, but put her aside to seek his 
child instead. Augusta Denvil was con- 
scious, for the first time, of a dull pang of 
jealousy. In the long and painful days 
which ensued Henry Denvil had eyes and 
thoughts only for Cecilia, while the latter, 
by one of those curious instincts of illness, 
would accept nothing from another hand 
after his arrival. 

The mother’s ordeal began earlier, and 
her waning youth had shrivelled in the an- 
vuish she was then compelled to endure. 
Cecilia, from the first, had been deaf to her 
most tender tones, winced and 
screamed at the touch of her fingers, even 
when lying with closed eyes. Mrs. Denvil, 
in the awful and of the 
night, read in this the doom of 
retribution. Her spirit succumbed in the 
trial. The girl’s foot might indeed have 
slipped and she been run over any where. 
True, but by her own mother’s wheels! 

Christmas morning, 
without, was 
apartment 


watches 
aversion 


solemn 


so glorious and bright 
and sober within this 
a family of strangers, where 
each face bore evidence of watching, care, 
erief, 

Cecilia opened her eyes and glanced about 
her. She was lying on her own bed in her 
little chamber at Rome, only some sharp 


gray 
0 F 


swoyd-thrust of circumstance had wholly 


severed her from the past. Her face was 
calm, almost solemn in expression. It seem- 
ed natural that her father should be sitting 
beside her holding her hand and striving to 
speak cheerfully. She was not startled by 
the fact that brother Jack stood at the foot 
of the bed. She noticed, entirely without 
responsive emotion, that her mother had 
concealed her face on father’s shoulder, 
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shaken by uncontrollable sobs. Her first 
words were: 

“Where is San Donato?” 

Her family failed to understand her. 
Mademoiselle Durand, also tremulous and 
in tears, heard and hastened away to hei 
own room. She returned with the littl 
mace. 

“It is her fancy,” 
erness. 

Cecilia indicated by a gesture that it was 
to be placed in her father’s hands. Mr. 
Denvil held it carefully, while the invalid 
cazed steadfastly at her saint. They wait 
ed for her next words in silence and sus 
The joy of a convalescent is seldom 
demonstrative. She did not speak again for 
Then she exclaimed suddenly, in 
stronger tones: 

“Jt is Christmas-day, and papa has 
come.” 

Henry Denvil bent over and kissed the 
wasted little face, praying in his heart it 
might only be spared to him. 

Jack looked on, stiff and ill at ease, after 


murmured the 


roy 
Lov 


pense. 


an hour. 


} 


the manner of boys in a sick-chamber. He 
answered his father’s inquiries in constrain- 
ed and difficult English, with frequent lapses 
into French. Four years in a Swiss school 
had wrought wonders for Jack, especially 
as his mother had left him to take walking 
tours with his tutors during the summer 
vacations. A foreign education had been 
Mrs. Denvil’s idea of preparation for life as 
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an American citizen, especially at Foundry- 


ville. 


There was another lapse into stillness be- 
fore Cecilia’s voice became again audible. 

“If lL had not—met with the accident on 
the Pincio, would you have come to Rome for 


Christmas ?” 


‘I fear not, my child.” 
“Are we to go home with you now ?” 

it) Ye sg.” 

Cecilia smiled and closed her eyes, Did 
she thus understand San Donato’s message 
at last? 

Madame Robin will not be installed as 
housekeeper in the master’s house. In the 
future, Mrs. Denvil, with the reaction of a 
shallow nature, may make trips to better 
climates for her neuralgia, or Jack be absent 
at college; but Henry Denvil—nay, the very 
foundry—can not be more constant to the 
spot than his daughter. There will be no 
balls for her, clad in satin, pearls and dia- 
mouds twinkling in her hair and about her 
throat, no dancing days, no début in socie- 
ty as an heiress. Instead, Cecilia will flit 
from room to room of the long silent home 
in a wheel-chair, a presence bright, cheerful, 
watchful, now pausing in the sunny con- 
servatory where each unfolding flower seems 
aware of her presence, now awaiting the fa- 
ther’s return from work. 

Above the entrance door will be enshrined 
the image of San Donato, guardian of the 
home, whose mission is to avert evil. 
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BOOK FIFTH. 


Contains the natural effects of the foregoing misadvent 


awakening to harrowing discoveries; hasty action th 


could take effect. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SIGHTS AND SOUNDS DRAW THE WANDERERS 
TCGETHER, 

AVING seen Eustacia’s signal from the 
| hill at eight o’clock, Wildeve immedi- 
ately prepared to assist her in her flight. 
He was somewhat perturbed, and his man- 
ner of informing Thomasin that he was go- 
ing on a journey was in itself sufficient to 
rouse her suspicions. When she had gone 
to bed he collected the few articles he would 
require, and went up stairs to the money- 
chest. Eustacia, he knew, could go nowhere 
without money, and suspecting that the se- 
crecy of her departure would prevent her 
being well provided, he determined to hand 
over to her as much as he could spare. This 
was a tolerably bountiful sum in notes,which 
had been advanced to him on the property 
he was so soon to have in possession, to de- 
fray expenses incidental to the removal. 


ure, namely, contrition in one quarter; in another, an 
reupon; and what ensued before milder intentions 


He then went to the stable and coach- 
house to personally assure himself that the 
horse, gig, and harness were in a fit condi- 
tion for a long drive. Nearly half an hour 
was spent thus, and on returning to the 
house Wildeve had no thought of Thomasin 
being any where but in bed. He had told 
the stable-lad not to stay up, giving the boy 
to understand that his departure would be 
at three or four in the morning; for this, 
though an exceptional hour, was less strange 
than midnight, the time actually agreed on. 
Wildeve had thought of telling the whole 
story to his wife; but he feared its effect 
upon her, and resolved not to explain till 
forced to do so on his return, when all would 
be over, and the facts themselves, however 
peculiar, would testify that no scheme for a 
combined elopement had been afoot. 

At last all was quiet, and he had nothing 
to do but to wait. By no effort could he 
shake off the oppression of spirits which he 





eC mente ary grange jo 
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92ar 
226 


had experienced 


with Eust 


ever since his last meeting 
icia. There w that in his sit- 
which could not eure. He 
had persuaded himself that to act honestly 
toward his ge to- 
ler Woman was not only possible 


he had 


y canons of virtue, 


as 
uation mouey 
ntle wife and chivalrously 
ward anot! 
but easy; 
conduct by 
self to his 


t 
ing het 


resolved to reg 


li 
wil 


nd hin 


sentiments for Eustacia in lend- 


and 
but, even while he en 
that 
To ll 
re to her instruct 


assistane 

deavored, the spell she had cast 1 
him intensified. though he meant 
to adhe 
deposit her where she 


her when 


elt, 
letter, to 
wished, and to leave 
she chose, his heart was beating 
fast in the anticipated pleasure of seeing her. 


ions to the 


He would not allow himself to dwell long 
upon this contradiction of his maxims by 
his hopes, and at twenty minutes to twelve 
he again went softly to the stable, 
ed the horse, and | 
the horse 
ered car 
road-side 
inn. 

Here Wildeve 
from the driving rain by a high bank that 
had been cast this place. Along the 
surface of the road where lit by the lamps the 
loosened gravel and 
and ¢ 


harness- 
and taking 
(him with the cov- 
yard to a spot by the 


it the lamps; 
ad, le 


out of the 


by the he 
ome forty or fifty paces below the 
waited, slightly sheltered 
up at 


stones sendded 


small 
licked together before the wind, which, 
leaving the 
heath, and 
darkness, 


m in heaps, plunged into the 
boomed across the bushes into 
Only one sound rose above this 
din of weather, and that was the roaring of 
a ten-hatch weir a few yards further on, 
where the road approached the river which 
formed the of the heath in this 
direction. 


boundary 

He lingered on in perfect stillness, till he 
began to fancy that the midnight hour must 
have struck. Avery strong doubt had arisen 
in his mind if Eustacia would venture down 
the hill in such weather; 
nature, he feared 
“Poor thing; 


mured. 


yet knowing het 
that she 


*tis like her il 


might persist. 
1 luck,” he mur- 


At length he turned to the lamp and look- 
ed at his watch. To his surprise it was 
nearly a quarter past midnight. He now 
wished that he had driven up the circuitous 
road to Mistover—a plan not adopted because 
of the enormous length of the route in pro- 
portion to that of the pedestrian’s path 
down the open hill-side, and the consequent 
increase of labor for the horse. 

At this moment a footstep approached, 
but the light of the lamps being in a differ- 
ent direction, the comer was not visible. 
The step paused, then came on again. 

“ Eustacia?” said Wildeve. 

The person came forward, and the light 
fell upon the form of Clym, glistening with 
wet, whom Wildeve immediately recognized ; 
but Wildeve, who stood behind the lamp, was 
not at once recognized by Yeobright. 
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He stopped as if in doubt whether this 
waiting vehicle could have any thing to do 
with the flight of his wife or not. The sight 
of Yeobright at once banished Wildeve’s si 

ber feelings, who saw him again as the dead 
ly rival from whom Eustacia was to be kept 
atallhazards. Hence Wildeve did not speak, 
in the hope that Clym would pass by w 
out particular inquiry. 

While they both hung thus in hesitation 
ull sound became audible above the storm 
and wind. 


+) 
ALil- 


ac 
Its origin was unmistakable—it 
was the fall of a body into the stream ad- 

Weir 

Both started. “Good God! can it be she?” 
said Clym. 

“Why should it be she?” said Wildeve, in 
is alarm forgetting that he had hitherto 
screened himself. 

“ Ah!—that’s you, you traitor, is it?” cried 
Yeobright. “ Why should it ? Be 
cause last week she would have put an end 
to her life if she had been able. 
watched! Take 


lamps and come with me.” 


} 
i 


be she 


She ought 
to have been one of the 
Yeobright seized the one on his side, and 
hastened on; Wildeve did not wait to un- 
‘asten the other, but followed at once along 
the road to the weir, a little in the rear of 
Clym. 

Shadwater Weir had at its foot a large 
circular pool, fifty feet in diameter, into 
which the water flowed through ten huge 
hatches, raised and lowered by a winch and 
cogs in the ordinary manner. The sides of 
the pool were of masonry, to prevent the 
water from washing away the bank; but 
the force of the stream in winter was some- 
times such as to undermine the retaining- 
wall, and precipitate it into the hole. Clym 
reached the hatches, the whole frame-work 
of which was shaken to its foundations by 
| the velocity of the current. Nothing but 
the froth of the waves could be discerned 
in the pool below. He got upon the plank 
bridge over the race, and, holding to the 
rail that the wind might not blow him off, 
crossed to the other side of the river. There 
he leaned*over the wall and lowered the 
lamp, only to behold the vortex formed at 
the eurl of the returning current. 

Wildeve meanwhile had arrived on the 
other side, and the light from Yeobright’s 
lamp shed a flecked and agitated radiance 
| across the weir pool, revealing the tumbling 
|courses of the currents from the hatches 
jabove. Across this gashed and puckered 
| mirror a dark body was slowly borne by one 
of the backward currents. 
| “Oh, my darling!” exclaimed Wildeve, in 
jan agonized voice; and without showing 
sufficient presence of mind even to throw 
off his great-coat, he leaped into the boiling 
| hole. 
| Yeobright could now also discern the 
| floating body, though but indistinctly ; but 
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imagi 
was life to be saved, he was about to leap 
after. Suddenly bethinking 
wiser plan, he placed the lamp against a 
to make it stand upright, and running 
} 


: Fea 
himself of a 


post > 
und to the lower part of t 
re 
ied upward toward the deeper portion. 


‘ pool wher 
was no wall, he sprang in and boldly 


i 


} 
+) 


Here he was instantly taken off his legs, and 
swimming was carried round into the cen 
tre of the basin, where he perce ived Wildeve 
already struggling. 
While these hasty actions were in 
ress here, Venn and rhomasin had been toil- 
ing through the lowe ly 


i} 
» t 
t 


rog 


corner of the heat 
he direction of the light. They had not 
* enough to the river to hear the 

, but they saw the removal of the ear 

ik lamp, and watched its motion down 
e road. 
and horse, Venn guessed that something new 
the 
Venn walked 
faster than Thomasin, and came to the weir 


As soon as they reached the car 
was amiss, and hastened to follow in 
course of the moving light. 


alone. 
The lamp placed against the post by Clym 


] 
1a 


] 


ia 


still shone across the water, and the reddle 


man ol 
Being encumbered with the infant, 
he instantly ran back to meet Thomasin. 
“Take the baby, please, Mrs. Wildeve,” 
e said, hastily. “ Run home with her, call 
the stable-lad, and make him send down to 
me any men who may be living 
body has fallen into the weir.” 
Thomasin took the child and ra 
to the 
ough fresh from t 


served something floating motion 


less. 


h 


near. sSome- 
When 
sar, t horse, 
ie stable, was standing 


n. 
sh covered ] 


} 


i 


f came if ie 
th 

perfectly still, as if conscious of misfortune. 
for the first time whose it 
She nearly fainted, and would have been 
unable to proceed another step but that the 
necessity of preserving the little girl from 
harm nerved her to an amazing self-control. 


She saw was. 


In this agony of suspense she entered the 
house, put the baby in a place of safety, 
woke the lad and the female domestic, and 
ran out to give the alarm at the nearest cot- 
tage. 

Diggory, having returned to the brink of 
the pool, observed that the small upper 
hatches or floats withdrawn. He 
found one of these lying upon the grass, 
and taking it under one arm, and with-his 
lantern in his hand, entered at the bottom 
of the pool as Clym had done. As soon as 
he began to be in deep water he flung him- 
self across the hatch, and thus supported 
was able to keep afloat as long as he chose, 
holding the lantern aloft with his disen- 
gaged hand. Propelled by his feet, he 
steered round and round the pool, ascend- 


were 


ing each time by one of the back streams, | 


and descending in the middle of the current. 
At first he could see nothing. Then, 
amidst the glistening of the whirlpools and 


ning from Wildeve’s plunge that there | 


€ 
~ 
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the white clots of foam, he dist 
| Wwoman’s bonnet floating alone. 
Wi under the left 
thin: sto the surface almost close be- 
It was not, as he had expected, 

, but The reddleman put 
ing of tl lantern between his teeth, 
1 the floating man by the collar, and 
holding on to the hatch with his remaining 


inguished a 
His search 
is now wall, when some- 
side 
awo 
the 1 


seizer 


nal 


a man. 


arm, struck out into the strongest race, by 
which the h, an 
himself were carried with the speed of an 
d 
found his feet 
th part 
footing and waded towa 


f 1 
te 


A 


unconscious man, the ha a 


arrow down the stream. As soon as Venn 
ig over the pe bbles of 

he secured his 
rd the brink. There, 
a stood at about the height 
he flung away the hatch, and 
attempted to drag forth the man. 


118) 


= 
al 


ce shallowe1 be LOW, 


t 
{ 


» the w 
his Waist, 


. 
ot 
This was 


t 
Al 


a ter of great difficulty, and to his sur- 
prise he found as the the legs 
of the unfortunate were tightly 
embraced by the arms of another 


1, 
y 


meas , lye 
reason that 


I strange! 


man, who 
th 


had hitherto been entire beneath the sur- 
face, 

At this moment his heart bounded to hear 
footsteps running toward him, and two men, 
he brink 
They ran to where Venn was, and 


helped him in lifting out the apparently 


{ 
{ 


roused by Thomasin, appeared at 
above. 


drowned persons, separating them, and lay- 
ing them out upon the grass. Venn turned 
the light upon their faces. The one who had 
been uppermost was Yeobright; he who had 
been completely subme reed was Wildeve. 

“ Now 
said Venn. 
where. 


we must search the 


hole again,” 
“A woman is in there some- 
Get a pole.” 

One of the men went to the foot-bridge 
and tore off the hand-rail. The reddleman 
and the two others then entered the water 
together from below before, and with 
their united force probed the pool forward 
to where it sloped down to its central depth. 
Venn was not mistaken in supposing that 
any person who had sunk for the last time 
would be washed down to this point, for 
when they had examined to about half-way 
across, something impeded their thrust. 

“Pull it forward,” said Venn; and they 
| raked it in with the pole till it was close t 
their feet. 

Venn the and 
came up with an armful of wet drapery in- 
closing a woman’s cold form, which was all 
that remained of the desperate and unfor- 
tunate Eustacia. 

When they reached the bank, there stood 
Thomasin, in an agony of grief, bending 


as 


vanished under stream, 


over the two unconscious ones who already 
lay there. The horse and car were brought 
to the nearest point in the road, and it was 
the work of a few minutes only to place the 
three in the vehicle. Venn led on the horse, 
supporting Thomasin upon his arm, and the 

wo men followed, till they reached the inn. 
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The woman who had been shaken out of her | 
sleep by Thomasin had hastily dressed her- 
self and lighted a fire, the other servant be- 
ing left to snore on in peace at the back of the 
house. The insensible forms of poor Eusta- 
cia, Clym, and Wildeve were then brought 
in and laid on the carpet with their feet 
the fire, when such restorative processes as 
could be thought of were adopted at once, 


the stable 


to 


man being in the mean time sent 
for a doctor. But there seemed to be not a 
waft of life leftin either of the unfortunates. 
Then Thomasin, whose stupor of grief had 
been tl off a while by frantic action, 
applied a bottle of hartshorn to Clym’s nos- 
trils, having tried it in vain upon the other 
two. He sighed. 


lym’s alive!” 


she exclaimed. 
He 


and 


soon breathed distinetly, and agai 
attempt to revive her 
husband by the same means; but Wildeve 
gave 


again did she 


ho sign. 
to think that he and Eustacia both were 
forever beyond the of stimulating 
perfumes. Their did relax 
en, one by one, 
the senseless three were taken up stairs and 
put into warm beds. 


here was too much reason 


reach 


exertions not 


till the doctor arrived, wl 


Venn soon felt himself relieved from fur- 
ther attendance, and went to the door, 
scarcely able yet to realize the strange ca- 
tastrophe that had befallen the family in 
which he took so great an interest. Thom- 
asin surely would be broken down by the 
sudden and overwhelming nature of this 
event. No firm and sensible Mrs. Yeobright 
lived now to support the gentle girl through 
the ordeal; and whatever an unimpassioned 
spectator might think of her loss of such a 
husbandas W ildey e, there could be no doubt 
that for the moment she was distracted and 
horrified by the As for himself, not 
being privileged to go to her and comfort 
her, he saw no reason for waiting longer 
in where he 
stranger. 

He returned across the heath to his van. 
The fire 
remained 


blow ° 


a house remained only as a 


was not yet out, and every thing 
as he had left it. 
thought himself of his clothes, which were 
saturated with water to the weight of lead. 
He changed them, spread them before the 
fire, and lay But it was | 
more than he could do to rest here while 
excited by a vivid imagination of the tur- 
moil they in at the house he had} 
quitted, and, blaming himself for coming | 
away, he dressed in another suit, locked up 
the door, and again hastened across to the 
inn. Rain was still falling heavily when 
he entered the kitchen. A bright fire was 
shining from the hearth, and two women 
were bustling about, one of whom was Olly 
Dowden. 


down to sleep. 


vere 


“Well, how is it going on now?” said | 
Venn, in an anxious whisper. 


Venn now be- 


not remain. 


“Mr. Yeobright is better; but Mrs. Yeo- 
bright and Mr. Wildeve are dead and cold. 
The doctor says they were quite 
they were out of the water.” 

“Ah! I thought as much when I hauled 
femup. And Mrs. Wildeve ?” 

“She is as well as can be expected. 


gone before 


The 
doctor had her put between blankets, for she 
was almost as wet as they that had been in 
the river, poor young thing. 
very dry, reddleman.” 

“Oh, ’tis not much. 
things. 


You don’t seem 


I have changed my 
This is only a little dampness I’ve 
got coming through the rain again.” 

“Stand by the fire. Mis’ess says you be to 
have whatever you want, and she was sorry 
when she was told that you’d gone away.” 

Venn drew near to the fire-place, and look- 
ed into the flames in an absent mood. The 
steam came from his leggings and ascend- 
ed the chimney with the smoke, while he 
Two 
were corpses, one had barely escaped the 
jaws of death, another was sick and a wid- 
ow. The last which he had 
lingered by that fire-place was when the 
rafile was in progress, when Wildeve was 
alive and well, Thomasin active and smiling 
in the next room, Yeobright and Eustacia 
just made man and wife, and Mrs. Yeobright 
living at Blooms End. It had seemed at 
that time that the then position of affairs 
was good for at least twenty years to come. 
Yet of all the circle he himself was the 
only one whose situation had not materially 
changed. 

While he ruminated, a footstep descend- 
ed the stairs. It was the nurse, who brough 
n her hand a rolled mass of wet paper. 
The woman was so engrossed with her oe- 
cupation that she hardly saw Venn. 
took from a cupboard some pieces of twine, 
which she strained across the fire-place, ty- 
ing the end of each piece to the fire-dog 
previously pulled forward for the purpose, 


thought of those who were up stairs. 


oceasion on 


She 


}and, unrolling the wet papers, she began 


pinning them one by one to the strings in 
the manner of clothes on a line. 

“What be they?” said Venn. 

“Poor master’s bank-notes,” she answer- 
ed. “They were found in his pocket when 
they undressed him.” 

“Then he was not coming back again for 
some time ?” said Venn. 

“That we shall never know,” said she. 

Venn was loath to depart, for all on earth 
that interested him lay under this roof. 
As nobody in the house had any more sleep 


| that night, except the two who slept for- 


ever, there was no reason why he should 
So he retired into the niche of 
the fire-place where he had used to sit, and 
there he continued, watching the steam from 
the double row of bank-notes as they waved 
backward and forward in the draught of the 
chimney till their flaccidity was changed to 
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Then the wom- 
n came and unpinned them, and folding 
them together, carried the handful up stairs. 


dry crispness throughout. 


Presently the doctor appeared from above, 

th the look of a man who could do no 
out 
f the house, the trotting of his horse soon 


his gl 


nore, and pulling on gloves, went 
ing away upon the road. 

At four o’clock there was a gentle knock 
it the door. It was from Charley, who had 
been sent by Captain Drew to inquire if any 
The girl 
who admitted him looked in his face as if 
did what to return, 
and showed him in to where Venn was seat- 
ed, saying to the reddleman, “ Will you tell 
him, please ?” 

Venn told. Charley’s only utterance was 
a feeble, indistinet sound. 


thing had been heard of Eustacia. 


she not know answer 


He stood quite 
then he burst out spasmodically: “ I 


see her once more ?” 


$*11 e 
Lily 


dare say you may see her,” said Dig- 
“But hadn’t you better run 
nie 


and tell Captain Drew ? 
“Yes, yes. Only Ido hope I shall see her 


, gravely. 


just again.” 

‘You shall,” said a low voice behind; and 
starting round, they beheld by the dim light 
a thin, pallid, almost spectral form, wrapped 
in a blanket, and looking like Lazarus com- 
ing from the tomb. 

It Yeobright. Neither Venn nor 
Charley spoke, and Clym continued: “ You 
There will be time enough to 
tell the captain when it gets daylight. You 
would like to see her too, would you not, 
Diggory ? 

Venn assented by rising to his feet, and 
with Charley he followed Clym to the foot 
of the staircase, where he took off his boots; 
Charley did the same. They followed Yeo- 
bright up stairs to the landing, where there 
was a candle burning, which Yeobright took 
in his hand, and with it led the way into an 
adjoining room. Here he went to the bed- 
side, and folded back the sheet. 

They stood silently looking upon Eusta- 
cia, who, as she lay there still in death, 
eclipsed all her living phases. Pallor did 
not inelude all the quality of her complex- 
ion, Which seemed more than whiteness; it 
was almost light. 
finely carved mouth was pleasant, as if a 
sense of dignity had just compelled her to 
leave off speaking. 


was 


shall see her. 


She looks very beautiful now.” 


seized upon it in a momentary transition 
between fervor and resignation. Her black 


hair was looser now than either of them had | 
ever seen it before, and surrounded her brow | 

a : . a cacol 
rhe stateliness of look which | 


like a forest. 
had been almost too marked for a dweller 
in a country domicile, had at last found an 
artistically happy background, 

Nobody spoke, till at length Clym cover- 
ed her and turned aside. ‘“ Now come here,” 
he said. 

Vor. LVIII.—No. 344.—19 


Eternal rigidity had | 
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They went to a recess in the same room, 
and there, on a smaller bed, lay another tig- 
ure—Wildeve. 
than 


Less repose was visible in 
his the same 
and 
the least sympathetic observer would have 
felt at sight of that 
ier destiny than this. The only 
sign upon him of his recent struggle for life 


face in Eustacia’s, but 


luminous youthfulness overspread it, 
him now he was born 
for a hig! 


was in his finger-tips, which were worn and 
scarified to the bone in his dying endeavors 
to obtain a hold on the face of the weir wall. 

Yeobright’s manner had been so quiet, he 


had uttered so few syllables since his re-ap- 


pearance, that Venn imagined him resigned, 
It was only when they had left the room 
and stood upon the landing that the true 
Here he 
said, with a wild smile, inclining his head 
toward the chamber in which Eustacia lay, 
“She is the second woman I have killed this 


year, 
} death; and I am the chief cause of hers.” 

“ How ?” said Venn. 

“] spoke cruel words to her, and she left 
my house. I did not invite her back till it 
late. It is I who ought 
drowned myself. It would have a 
charity to the living had the river over- 
But I can 
Those who ought to have lived lie 
dead, and here am I alive!” 


state of his mind was apparent. 


I was a great cause of my mother’s 


was too to have 


been 


Whelmed me and borne her up. 
not die. 


“But you can’t charge yourself with crimes 
in that way,” said Venn. “You may as well 
say that tlie parents be the cause of a mur- 
der by the child, for without the parents the 
child would never have been begot.” 

“Yes, Venn, that very true; 
don’t know all the circumstances. 


but you 
If it had 
pleased God to put an end to me, it would 
But I am 
getting used to the horror of my existence. 


is 


have been a good thing for all. 


They say that a time comes when men laugh 
at misery through long acquaintance with 
t. Surely that time will soon come to me.” 

“Your aim has always been good,” said 
Venn. “Why should you say such desper- 
ate things ?” 

“No, they are not desperate. They 
only hopele SS: 


are 


is that 


” 


and my great reg 


ret 


| for what I have done no man can punish me. 


The expression of her | 


ee 


BOOK SIXTH. 

Shortly relates the gradual righting of affairs after the 
foregoing catastrophe, and how there resulted an- 
other general gathering at Blooms End ; with which, 
and a few other particulars, the story closes. 

CHAPTER I. 


THE INEVITABLE MOVEMENT ONWARD. 


| THE history of the deaths of Eustacia and 
Wildeve was told throughout Egdon, and 
far beyond, for many weeks and months. 
| All the known incidents of their love were 
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enlarged, distorted, touched up, and modi- 
fied, till the original reality bore but a slight 
resemblance to the counterfeit presentation 


Whether Wildeve 


would have had sufticient ballast of charae- 


by surrounding tongues, 


ter to return to Thomasin when once in Bud- | 


mouth with Eustacia may be doubted, but 
vhen it was discovered that he had at least 
intended to return the next day, no allow- 
ance was made, and the fact was dismissed 
as not worthy of reiteration. Yet, upon the 
whole, neither the man nor the woman lost 
dignity by sudden death. Misfortune had 
struck them gracefully, cutting off their 
young histories with a catastrophic dash, 
instead of, as with many, attenuating each 


life to an uninteresting meagreness, through | 


long years of wrinkles, neglect, and decay 
On those most nearly concerned the effect 
was somewhat different. Strangers, who had 
heard of many such cases, now merely heard 
of one more; but immediately where a blow 


falls, no previous imaginings amount to ap- | 


preciable preparation for it. The very sud- 
denness of her bereavement dulled, to some 
extent, Thomasin’s feelings; yet, irrational- 


ly enough, a consciousness that the husband | 
she had lost ought to have been a better man, | 
On the | 


did not lessen her mourning at all. 
coutrary, this fact seemed at first to set off 
the dead husband in his young wife’s eyes, 
and to be the necessary cloud to the rain- 
bow. 

But the horrors of the unknown had pass- 
ed. Vague misgivings about her future as 
a deserted wife The worst 
had once been matter of trembling conject- 


were at an end. 


ure; it was now matter of reason only—a 
limited badness. Her chief interest, the lit- 
tle Eustacia, still remained. 
mility in her grief, no defiance in her atti- 
tude; and when this is the case, a shaken 
spirit is apt to be stilled. 

Could Thomasin’s mournfulness now and 
Eustacia’s serenity during life have been re- 


duced to common measure, they would have | 
But Thom- | 


touched the same mark nearly. 
asin’s former brightness made shadow of 


that which in a sombre atmosphere was | 


light itself. 
The spring came and calmed her; the sum- 


mer came and soothed her; the autumn ar- | 
and she began to be comforted, for her | 
little girl was strong and happy, growing | 


rived, 
in size and knowledge every day. Outward 
events flattered Thomasin not alittle. Wild- 
eve had died intestate, and she and the child 
were his only relatives. When administra- 
tion had been granted, all the debts paid, 
and the residue of her husband’s uncle’s 
property 
found that the sum waiting to be invested 
for her own and the child’s benefit was little 
less than nine thousand pounds, 

Where should she live? The obvious place 
was Blooms End. The old rooms, it is true, 


There was hu- | 


had come into her hands, it was 


! 


were not much higher than the between- 
decks of a frigate, necessitating a sinkine 
in the floor under the new clock-case s)\ 
brought from the inn, and the removal of 
the handsome brass knobs on its head, be- 
fore there was height for it to standin: but. 
such as the rooms were, there were plent 
of them, and the place was endeared to hey 
by every early recollection. Clym very glad 
ly admitted her as a tenant, confining his 
own existence to two rooms at the top of 
the back staircase, where he lived on quiet- 
ly, shut off from Thomasin and the two serv- 
ants she had thought fit to indulge in now 
that she was a mistress of money, going his 
own ways, and thinking his own thoughts. 
His sorrows had made some change in his 


| outward appearance; and yet the alteration 


was chiefly within. It might have been said 
that he had a wrinkled mind. He had no 
enemies, and he could get nobody to re- 
proach him, which was why he so bitterly 
reproached himself. 

He did sometimes think he had been ill 
used by fortune so far as to say that to he 
born is a palpable dilemma, and that instead 
of men aiming to advance with glory, they 
should calculate how to retreat without 
But that he and his had been sai 
| castically and pitilessly handled in having 

such irons thrust into their souls he did not 
maintain long. It is usually so, except with 
| the sternest of men. The placable human 
race, in its generous endeavor to construct 
a hypothesis that shall not degrade a first 
cause, has always hesitated to conceive a 
dominant power of lower moral quality than 
its own; and, even while it sits down and 
weeps by the waters of Babylon, invents ex- 
cuses for the oppression which prompts its 
| tears. 

| ‘Thus, though words of solace were vainly 
uttered in his presence, he found relief in a 
direction of his own choosing when left to 
himself. For aman of his habits the house 
and the hundred and twenty pounds a year 
which he had inherited from his mother 
| were enough to supply all worldly needs. 
Resources do not depend upon gross amounts, 
| but upon the proportion of givings to tak- 
ings. 

He frequently walked the heath alone, 
when the past seized upon him with its shad- 
owy hand, and held him there to listen to 
its tale. His imagination would then peo- 
ple the spot with its ancient inhabitants: 
forgotten Celtie tribes trod their tracks 


shame. 


| around him, and he could almost live among 


|them, look in their faces, and see them 
| standing beside the barrows which swelled 
| eeound, untouched and perfect as at the 
time of their erection. Those of the dyed 
| barbarians who had chosen the cultivable 
| tracts were, in comparison with those who 
|} had left their marks here, as writers on 


| paper beside writers on parchment. Their 





cords had perished long ago by the plough, 
while the remained. Yet 
they all had lived and died unconscious of 
the different fates awaiting their works. It 
reminded him that unconjectured factors 
operate in the production of immortality. ‘ 
“Winter again came round, with its winds, 
‘osts, tame robins, and sparkling starlight. 
fhe year previous Thomasin had hardly 
been conscious of the season’s advance; this 
year she laid her heart open to external in- 
of every kind. The life of this 
sweet cousin, her baby and her servants, 


works of these 


tluenceés 


came to Clym’s senses only in the form of 
sounds through a wood partition as he sat 
over books of exceptionally large type; but 
at last accustomed to 
these slight noises from the other part of 
the house that he almost could witness the 
A faint beat of half- 
seconds conjured up Thomasin rocking the 
cradle; a wavering hum meant that she was | 
the baby to sleep; a crunel 


his ear became 


so 
scenes they signified. 


singin’ 
Nene 


ling of 

sand as between millstones raised the pic- 
ture of Humphrey’s, Fairway’s, or Sai’s 
heavy feet crossing the stone floor of the 
kitchen; a light step and a gay tune in ¢ 

high key betokened a visit from Grandfer | 
Cantle; a sudden break off in the Grandfer’s 
utterances implied the application to his lips 
of amug of small beer; a bustling and slam- 
ming of doors meant starting to go to mar- 
ket—for Thomasin, in spite of her added 
scope for gentility, led a ludicrously narrow | 
life, to the end that she might save every | 
possible pound for her little daughter, 

One summer day Clym was in the gar- | 
den, immediately outside the parlor 
dow, which was as usual open. He was | 
looking at tle pot-flowers on the sill: they 
had been revived and restored by Thomasin | 
to the state in which his mother had left | 
them. He heard a slight scream from Thom- 
asin, who was sitting inside the room. 

“Oh, how you frightened me!” 
to some one who had entered. 
you were the ghost of yourself.” 

Clym was curious enough to advance a | 
little further and look in at the window. | 
To his astonishment there stood within the 
room Diggory Venn, no longer a reddleman, | 
but exhibiting the strangely altered hues 
of an ordinary Christian countenance, white | 
shirt front, light flowered waistcoat, blue- 
spotted neckerchief, and bottle-green coat. 
Nothing in this appearance was at all sin- | 
gular but the fact of its great difference | 
from what he had formerly been. Red, and 
all approaching red, was carefully excluded | 
from every article of clothes upon him, for 
what is there that persons out of harness 
dread so much as reminders of the trade 
which has enriched them ? 

Yeobright went round to the door and en- 
tered. 

“T was so alarmed,” said Thomasin, smil- | 


win- 


she said 


“JT thought 
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ing from one to the other. “I couldn’t be- 
lieve that he had got white of his own ac- 
cord. 


It seemed supernatural.” 

I gave up dealing in reddle last Christ- 
mas,” said Venn. “It was a profitable trade, 
and I found that by that time I had made 
enough to take the large dairy of eighty 
cows that my father had in his lifetime. 
I always thought of getting to that place 


again if I changed at all; and now I am 


there.” 


“How did you manage to become white, 
Diggory ?” Thomasin asked. 

“TI turned so by degrees, ma’am.” 

“You look much better than ever you did 
before.” 

Venn appeared confused; and Thomasin, 
seeing how inadvertently she had spoken to 
aman who might possibly have tender feel- 
ings for her still, blushed a little. Clym saw 
nothing of this, and added, good-humoredly : 

“What shall we have to frighten Thom- 
asin’s baby with, now you have become a 


human being again ?” 


“Sit down, Diggory,” said Thomasin, “and 


stay to tea.” 


Venn moved as if he would retire to the 
kitchen, when Thomasin said, with pleasant 
pertness, as she went on with some sewing, 
“Of course you must sit down here. And 
where does your large eighty-cow dairy lie, 
Mr. Venn ?” 

“About two miles to the right of Alder- 
worth, where the begin. I 


meads have 


| thought that if Mr. Yeobright would like to 
| pay me a visit sometimes, he shouldn’t stay 


away for want of-asking. I'll not bide to 
tea this afternoon, thank ye, for I’ve got 


something on hand that must be settled. 


’Tis May-pole day to-morrow, and the Shad- 


water folk have clubbed with a few of your 
neighbors here to have one just outside your 


| palings in the heath, as it is a nice green 
| place.” 


Venn waved his elbow toward the 
patch in front of the house. “Ihave been 
talking to Fairway about it,” he continued, 


}“and I said to him that before we put up 


the pole it would be as well to ask Mrs. 
Wildeve.” 

“T can say nothing 
swered, 


against it,” she an- 
“Our property does not reach an 
inch further than the white palings.” 

“But you might not like to see a lot of 


folk going crazy round a stick, under your 


very nose.” 

“T shall have no objection at all.” 

Venn soon after went away, and in the 
evening Yeobright strolled as far as Fair- 
way’s cottage. It was a lovely May sunset, 
and the birch-trees which grew on this 
margin of the vast Egdon wilderness had 


| put on their new leaves, delicate as butter- 
| flies’ wings, and diaphanous as amber. 
| side Fairway’s dwelling was an open space 
| recessed from the road, and here were now 


Be- 


collected all the young people from within 
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a radius of a couple of miles. The pole lay 


with one end supported on a 


trestle, and 
women were engaged in wreathing it from 
the top downward with wild flowers. The 
instincts of merry England lingered on here 
with exceptional vitality, and the symbolic 
which tradition has attached to 
each season of the year were yet a reality 
on Egdon. Indeed, the impulses of all such 
outlandish hamlets are pagan still: in these 


customs 


spots homage to nature, self-adoration, fran- 
tic gayeties, fragments of Teutonic rites to 
divinities whose names are forgotten, have 
in some way or other survived mediyal 
doctrine. 

Yeobright did not interrupt the prepara- 
tions, and went home again. The next morn- 
ing, When Thomasin withdrew the curtains 
of her bedroom window, there the 
May-pole in the middle of the green, its top 
cutting into the sky. 
the 


Jack’s 


stood 


It had sprung up in 
like 
She opened the case- 
ment to get a better view of the garlands 
and posies that adorned it. The sweet per- 
fume of the flowers had already spread into 
the surrounding air, which, being free from 
every taint, conducted to her lips a full 
measure of the fragrance received from the 
spire of blossom in its midst. At the top 
of the pole were crossed hoops decked with 
small flowers ; 


night, or rather early morning, 


bean-stalk. 


beneath these came a milk- 
white zone of May-bloom, then a zone of 
bluebells, then of cowslips, then of lilacs, 
then of ragged-robins, daffodils, and so on, 
till the lowest stage was reached. Thom- 
noticed all these, and was delighted | 
that the May revel was to be so near. 


asin 


When afternoon came, people began to 
gather on the green, and Yeobright was in- } 
terested enough to look out upon them from 
the open window of his room. Soon after | 
this Thomasin walked out from the door im- | 
mediately below, and turned her eyes up to 
her 
gayly 


cousin’s face. She was dressed 
Yeobright had ever seen 
the of Wildeve’s 


eighteen months before; 


more 

her 
death, 
since the day of 
her marriage even she had not exhibited 
herself to such advantage. 

“How pretty you look to-day, Thoma- 
sin!” said Clym. “Is it because of the May- 
pole ?? 

“Not altogether.” And then she blush- 
ed and dropped her eyes, which he did not 
specially observe, though her manner seem- | 
ed to him to be rather peculiar, considering 
that she was only addressing himself. Could 


than 


dress since time 


it be possible that she had put on her sum- 

mer clothes to please him? 
He recalled her conduct 

throughout the last few weeks, when they 


toward him | 
had often been working together in the gar- | 
den, just as they had formerly done when | 
they were boy and girl under his mother’s | 
eye. What if her interest in him were not | 


and down. 
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t had for- 
To Yeobright any possibility 
of this sort was a serious matter; and he al- 
most felt troubled at thought of it. Every 
pulse of lover-like feeling which had not 
been stilled during Eustacia’s lifetime had 
gone into the grave with her, His passion 
for her had occurred too far on in his man- 
hood to leave fuel enough on hand for an- 
other fire of that sort, as may happen with 
more boyish loves, 


so entirely that of a relative as i 
merly been? 


Even supposing him ca- 
pable of loving again, that love would be a 
plant of slow and labored growth, and in the 
end only small and sickly, like 
hatched bird. 
He was so distressed by this new complex- 

that when the enthusiastic brass-band 
arrived and struck up, whieh it did abou 
five o’clock, with apparently wind enough 
among its members to blow down his house, 
he withdrew from his rooms by the back 
door, went down the garden, through the 
gate in the privet hedge, and away out of 
sight. He could not bear to remain in the 
presence of enjoyment to-day, though he 
had tried hard. 

Nothing was seen of him for four hours 
When he came back by the same path it 


an autuin- 


ity 


was dusk, and the dews were coating every 
green thing. The musie had 
ceased, but, entering the premises as he did 
from behind, he could not see if the May 
party had all gone till he had passed through 
‘homasin’s division of the house to the front 
door. 


boisterous 


Thomasin was standing within the 
porch alone. 

She looked at him reproachfully. 
went away just when it 
said. 

“Yes, I felt I could not join in. 
went out with them, of course ?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“You appeared to be dressed on pur- 


pose ge 


“You 


began, Clym,” she 


You 


“Yes, but I could not go out alone; so 
many people were there. One there 
now.” 


is 


Yeobright strained his eyes across the 
dark green patch beyond the paling, and 


| near the black form of the May-pole he dis- 


cerned a shadowy figure sauntering idly up 
“Who is it ?” he said. 

“Mr. Venn,” said Thomasin. 

“You mtght have asked him to come in, I 
think, Tamsie. He has been very kind to 
you first and last.” 

“T will now,” she said; and acting on the 
impulse, went through the wicket to where 
Venn stood under the May-pole. 

“Tt is Mr. Venn, I think ?” she inquired. 

Venn started as if he had not seen her- 


| artful man that he was—and said, “ Yes.” 


“Will you come in?” 

“T am afraid that I—” 

“T have seen you dancing this evening, 
and you had the very best of the girls for 
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your partners. Is it that you won’t come | 
n because you wish to stand here and think | 
yver the past hours of enjoyment ?” | 

“Well, that’s partly it,” said Mr. Venn, | 
with ostentatious sentiment. “But the 
main reason why I am biding here like this | 
is that I want to wait till the moon rises.” 

“To see how pretty the May-pole looks in 
he moonlight ?” 

“No. To look for a glove that was 
lropped by one of the maidens.” 

Fhomasin was speechless with surprise. | 
That a man who had to walk some four or | 
five miles to his home should wait here for 
such a reason pointed to only one conclu- 


sion: the man must be amazingly interest- 
din that glove *s owner. 

“Were you dancing with her, Diggory ?” 
she asked, in a voice which revealed that | 


he had made himself considerably more in- | 


teresting to her by this disclosure. 

“No,” he sighed. 

“And you will not come in, then?” 

“Not to-night, thank you, ma’am.” 

“Shall I lend you a lantern to look for 
the young person’s glove, Mr. Venn ?” 

“Oh no, it is not necessary, Mrs. Wildeve, 
thank you. The moon will rise in a few 
minutes.” 

rPhomasin went back to the porch. “Is 
he coming in?” said Clym, who had bee: 
waiting where she had left him. | 

“He would rather not to-night,” she said, 
and then passed by him into the house, } 
whereupon Clym, too, retired to his own | 


| 


rooms, 

When Clym was gone, Thomasin crept up | 
stairs in the dark, and, just listening by | 
» cot to assure herself that the child was | 
eep, she went to the window, gently lift- | 
d the corner of the white curtain, and 
looked out. Venn was still there. She 
watched the growth of the faint radiance 
ippearing in the sky by the eastern hill, till 


the 
] 
isl 





presently the edge of the moon burst up- 


Diggory’s form was now distinct on the 
green; he was moving about in a bowed at- 
titude, evidently scanning the grass for the 


ward and flooded the valley with light. | 
| 
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CHAPTER II. 
THOMASIN WALKS IN A GREEN PLACE BY 
THE ROMAN ROAD. 


CLYM saw little of Thomasin for several 
days after this; and when they met she was 
more silent than usual. At length he ask- 
ed her what she was thinking of so intently. 

‘IT am thoroughly perplexed,” she said, 
eandidly. “Tecan not for my life think who 
it is that Diggory Venn is so much in love 
with. None of the girls at the May-pole 
were good enough for him, and yet she must 
ha’ been there.” 

Clym tried to imagine Venn’s choice for a 
moment; but ceasing to be interested in the 
question, he went on again with his gar- 


| dening. 


No clearing up of the mystery was grant- 
ed her for some time. But one afternoon 
rhomasin was up stairs getting ready for a 


walk, when she had oceasion to come to the 


jlanding and eall “ Rachel.” Rachel was a 
| virl about thirteen who carried the baby out 


for airings; and she came up stairs at the 
call. 

“ Have you seen one of my last new gloves 
ihout the house, Rachel?” inquired Thom- 
asin. “It is the fellow to this one.” 

Rachel did not reply. 

“Why don’t you answer?” said her mis- 
tress. 

“T think it is lost, ma’am.” 

“Lost? who lost it? Ihave never worn 
them but once.” 

Rachel appeared as one dreadfully trou- 


| bled, and at last began to ery. “ Please, 


mvam, on the day of the May-pole I had 
none to wear, and I seed yours on the table, 
and I thought I would borrow ’em. I did 
not mean to hurt’em at all, but one of them 


}zot lost. Somebody gave me some money 


to buy another pair for you, but I have not 
been able to go any where to get ’em.” 
“Who's somebody ?”? 
“Mr. Venn.” 
“Did he know it was my glove ? 
“Yes. I told him.” 
Thomasin was so surprised by the expla- 


precious missing article, walking in zigzags | nation that she quite forgot to lecture the 


right and left till he should have passed 
over every foot of the ground. 

“How very ridiculous!” Thomasin mur- 
mured to herself, in a tone which was in- 
tended to be satirical. “To think that a 
man should be so silly as to go mooning 
about like that for a girl’s glove! A re- 
spectable dairyman, too, and a man of mon- 
ey asheisnow. What a pity!” 

At last Venn appeared to find it; where- 
upon he stood up and raised if to his lips. 





girl, who glided silently away. Thomasin 
did not move further than to turn her eyes 
upon the grass-plat where the May-pole had 
stood. She remained thinking, then said to 
herself that she would not go out that aft- 
ernoon, but would work hard at the baby’s 
unfinished lovely plaid frock, ent on the 
cross in the newest fashion. How she man- 
aged to work hard, and yet do no more than 


| she had done at the end of two hours, would 
have been a mystery to any one not aware 


Then placing it in his breast pocket—the | that the recent incident was of a kind like- 


nearest receptacle to a man’s heart permit- 
ted by modern raiment—he ascended the 
valley in a mathematically direct line to- 
ward his distant home in the meadows. 


lly to divert her industry from a manual to 


a mental channel. 
Next day she went her ways as usual, and 


continued her custom of walking in the 
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heath with no other companion than little 
Eustacia, now of the age when it is a mat- 
ter of doubt with such characters whether 
they are intended to walk through the world 
on their bands or on their feet, and so they 
get into painful complications by trying 
both. It was very pleasant to Thomasin, 
when had carried the child to some 
lonely place, to give her a little private 
practice on the green turf and shepherd’s 
thyme, which formed a soft mat to fall 
headlong upon when equilibrium was lost. 

Once, when engaged in this system of 
training 


she 


sticks, fern stalks, and other such fragments 


from the child’s path, that the journey 


might not be brought to an untimely end | 


by some insuperable barrier a quarter of an 
inch high, she was alarmed by discovering 
that a man on horseback was almost close 
beside her, the soft natural carpet having 
muittled the horse’s tread, 
was Venn, waved his hat 
bowed gallantly. 


5 


The rider, who 
in the air and 

“ Diggory, give me my glove,” said Thom- 
asin, Whose manner it was, under any cir- 


cumstances, to plunge into the midst of a | 


subject which engrossed her. 

Venn immediately dismounted, put his 
hand in his breast pocket, and handed the 
glove. 

“Thank you. It was very good of you 
to take care of it.” 

“It was very good of you to let me.” 

“Oh no. I was quite glad to find you 
hadit. Every body gets so indifferent, that 
I was surprised to know you thought of me.” 


“Tf you had remembered what I was once, | 


you wouldn’t have been surprised.” 


“ Ah, no,” she said, quickly. “ But men of 


your character are mostly so independent.” | 


“What is my character?” he asked. 


“T don’t exactly know,” said Thomasin, | 


simply, “except it is to cover up your feel- 
ings under a practical manner, and only to 
show them when you are alone.” 

“ Ah, how do you know that?” said Venn, 
strategically. 

“ Because,” said she—stopping to put the 
little girl, who had managed to get herself 
upside down, right end up again—* because 
I do.” 

“You mustn’t judge by folks in general,” 
said Venn. “Still, 1don’t know much what 
feelings are nowadays. I have got so mix- 
ed up with business of one sort and t’other 
that my soft sentiments are gone off in vapor 

Yes, I am given up body and soul to 
making of money. Money is all my 
dream.” 


like. 
+} 

the 
“Oh, Diggory, how wicked!” said Thom- 
asin, reproachfully, and looking at him in 
exact balance between taking his words 


seriously and judging them said to tease | 


her. 
“ Yes, tis rather a rum course,” said Venn, 


, and stooping to remove bits of | 





1 


in the bland tone of one comfortably resign- 
| ed to sins he could no longer overcome. — 
“You who used to be so nice!” 

“Well, that’s an argument I rather like. 

| because what a man has once been he may 
be again.” Thomasin blushed. “Except 

|that it is rather harder now,” Venn con- 

| tinued. 

| “Why ?” she asked. 

| “Because you be richer than you were at 

| that time.” 

“Oh no—not much. Ihave made it near- 
ly all over to the baby, as it was my duty to 
| do, except just enough to live on.” 

“T am rather glad of that,” said Venn, 
softly, and regarding her from the corner 
of his eye, “for it makes it easier for us to 
| be friendly.” 
| Thomasin blushed again, and, when a 
few more words had been said of a not un- 
| pleasing kind, Venn mounted his horse and 


| rode on. 

| This conversation had passed in a hollow 
lof the heath near the old Roman road—a 
| place much frequented by Thomasin. And 
lit might have been observed that she did 
not in future walk that way less often from 
| having met Venn there now. Whether or 
| not Venn abstained from riding thither he- 
cause he had met Thomasin in the same 
| place might easily have been guessed from 
her proceedings about two months later in 
the same year. 


—_——_~—__—— 


CHAPTER III. 
SERIOUS DISCOURSE 
ilIS 


THE OF 


COUSIN, 


CLYM WITH 


THROUGHOUT this period Yeobright had 
more or less pondered on his duty to his 
} cousin Thomasin. He could not help feel- 
ing that it would be a pitiful waste of sweet 
material if the tender-natured thing should 
he doomed from this early stage of her life 
onward to dribble away her winsome qual- 
ities on lonely gorse and fern. But he felt 
| this as an economist merely, and not as a 
lover. His passion for Eustacia had been a 
sort of conserve of his whole life, and he had 
nothing more of that supreme quality left to 
| bestow. So far the obvious thing was not 
to entertain any idea of marriage with 
Thomasin, even to oblige her. 


But this was not all. Years ago there 


had been in his mother’s mind a great fancy 
| 


about Thomasin and himself. It had not 
| positively amounted to a desire, but it had 
|always been a favorite dream. That they 
should be man and wife in good time, if the 
| happiness of neither were endangered there- 
| by, was the fancy in question. So that what 
| course save one was there now left for any 
son who reverenced his mother’s memory as 
| Yeobright did? It is an unfortunate fact 
| that any particular whim of parents which 





might have been dispersed by half an hour’s 
ynversation during their lives, becomes 
sublimated by their deaths into a fiat the 
nost absolute, with such results to conscien- 
ous children as those parents, had they 
lived, would have been the first to deery. 
Had only Yeobright’s own future been in- 
olved, he would have proposed to Thoma- 
sin with a ready heart. He had nothing to 
lose by carrying out a dead mother’s hope. 
But he dreaded to contemplate Thomasin 


edded to the mere corpse of a love that | 


he now felt himself to be. He had but three 
ictivities alive in him. One was his almost 
daily walk to the little grave-yard wherein 

s mother lay; another, his just as frequent 
visits by night to the more distant inclos- 
ure which numbered Eustacia among its 
dead; the third was self-preparation for a 
vocation which alone seemed likely to sat- 
isfy his cravings—that of an itinerant 
preacher of the eleventh commandment. 
It was difficult to believe that Thomasin 


would be cheered by a husband with such | 


tendencies as these. 

Yet he resolved to ask her, and let her de- 
cide for herself. It was even with a pleas- 
ant sense of doing his duty that he went 
down stairs to her one evening for this pur- 
pose, when the sun was sending up the val- 
ley the same long shadow of the house-top 
that he had seen lying there times out of 
number while his mother lived. 

Thomasin was not in her room, and he 
found her in the front garden. “I have 
long been wanting, Thomasin,” he began, 
“to say something about a matter that con- 
cerns both our futures.” 

“And you are going to say it now?” she 


remarked, quickly, coloring as she met his | 


gaze. ‘Do stop a minute, Clym, and let me 
speak first, for, oddly enough, I have been 
wanting to say something to you.” 

“ By all means say on, Tamsie.” 

“T suppose nobody can overhear us ?” she 
went on, casting her eyes around and lower- 
ing her voice. “ Well, first you will promise 


me this—that you won’t be angry and call 


me any thing harsh if you disagree with 
what I propose ?” 

Yeobright promised, and she continued: 
“What I want is your advice, for you are 


my relation—I mean, a sort of guardian to | 


me—aren’t you, Clym ?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose I am—a sort of 
guardian. In fact, lam, of course,” he said, 
altogether perplexed as to her drift. 

“T am thinking of marrying,” she then 
observed, blandly. “ But I shall not marry 
unless you assure me that you approve of 
such astep. Why don’t you speak ?” 

“T was taken rather by surprise. But, 
nevertheless, I am very glad to hear such 
news. Ishall approve, of course, dear Tam- 
sie. Who can it be? Iam quite at a loss 
to guess. No, lam not—'tis the old doctor! 
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|] —not that I mean to call him old, for he is 
not very old, afterall. Ah—I noticed whea 
he attended you last time!” 
| “No, no,” she said, hastily. “’Tis Mr. 
Venn.” 
Clym’s face suddenly became grave. 
“There, now, you don’t like him, and I 
wish I hadn’t mentioned him,” she exclaim- 
ed, almost petulantly. “And I shouldn't 
have done it, either, only he keeps on both- 
ering me so till I don’t know what to do!” 
Clym looked out of the window. “TI like 
| Venn well enough,” he answered at last. 
“He is a very honest and at the same time 
astute man. He is clever, too, as is proved 
by his having got you to favor him. But 
| really, Thomasin, he is not quite—” 


“Gentleman enough forme. That is just 
what I feel. Iam sorry now that I asked 
you, and I won’t think any more of him. 
At the same time, I must marry him if I mar- 
ry any body, that I will say.” 

“T don’t see that,” said Clym, carefully 
concealing every clew to his own interrupt- 
;ed intention, which she plainly had not 
guessed. “You might marry a profession- 
al man, or somebody of that sort, by going 

into the town to live, and forming ac- 
quaintances there,” 

“Tam not fit for town life—so very rural 
and silly as I always have been. Do not 
you yourself notice my countrified ways ?” 

} “Well, when I came home from Paris I 
did, a little; but I don’t now.” 

“That’s because you have got countrified 
too. Oh, I couldn’t live in a street for the 
world! Egdon is a ridiculous old place; 
| but I have got used to it, and I couldn’t be 
happy any where else at all.” 

“ Neither could I,” said Clym. 

“Then how could you say that I should 
marry some town man? Tam sure, say what 
| you will, that I must marry Diggory if I 
marry at all. He has been kinder to me 
than any body else, and has helped me in 
| many ways that I don’t know of.” Thoma- 
| sin almost pouted now. 


“Yes, he has,” said Clym, in a neutral 
tone. “ Well, I wish with all my heart that 
I could say, marry him. But I can not for- 
get what my mother thought on that mat- 
ter, and it goes rather against me not to re- 
spect heropinion. There is too much reason 
why we should do the little we can to respect 
it now.” 

“Very well, then,” sighed Thomasin. “I 
will say no more.” 


“But you are not bound to obey my wish- 
ies. I merely say what I think.” 

“Oh no—I don’t want to be rebellious 
| in that way,” she said, sadly. “I had no 
| business to think of him—I ought to have 
| thought of my family. What dreadfully bad 
| impulses there are in me!” Her lips trem- 
| bled, and she turned away to hide a tear. 
| Clym, though vexed at what seemed her 
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unaccountable taste, Was In a@ measure re- | 
lieved to find that at any rate the marriage | 
question in relation to himself was shelved. 
Through several succeeding days he saw he1 
at different times from the window of his 
room, moping disconsolately about the gar 
den. He was half angry with her for choos- 
ing Venn; then he was grieved at having 
put himself in the way of Venn’s happiness, 
who was, after all, as honest and persever 
ing a young fellow as any on Egdon, since 
he had turned over a new leaf. In short, 
Clym did not know what to do. 

When next they met she said, abruptly, 
“He is much more respectable now than he 
was then.” 

“Who ?—oh yes, Diggory Venn.” 

“Aunt only objected because he was a 
reddleman.” 


“Well, Thomasin, perhaps I don’t know | 
all the particulars of my mother’s wish. So 
you had better use your own discretion.” 

“You will always feel that I slighted your 
mother’s memory.” 

“No, I will not. I shall think you are | 
convineed that, had she seen Diggory in his 
present position, she would have considered 
him a fitting husband for you. Now that’s | 
my real feeling. Don’t consult me any | 
more, but do as you like, Thomasin. I shall 
be content.” 

It is to be presumed that Thomasin was 
convinced; for a few days after this, when 
Clym strayed into a part of the heath he 
had not lately visited, Humphrey, who was 
at work there, said to him, “I am glad to 
see that Mrs. Wildeve and Venn have made 
it up again, seemingly.” 

“ Have they ?” said Clym, abstractedly. 

“Yes; and he do contrive to stumble upon 
her whenever she walks out on fine days 
with the chiel. But, Mr. Yeobright, I can’t 
help feeling that your cousin ought to have 
married you. ’Tis a pity to make two chim- 
ley-corn rs where there need be only one. | 
You could get her away from him now, ’tis 
my belief, if you were only to set about it.” 

“How can I have the conscience to mar- 
ry, after having driven two women to their 
deaths? Don’t think such a thing, Humph- 
rey. After my experience I should consid- 
er it too much of a burlesque to go to church 
and take a wife. In the words of Job, ‘1 
have made a covenant with mine eyes; why 
then should I think upon a maid?” 

“No, Mr. Clym; don’t faney that about 
driving two women to their deaths. You 
shouldn’t say it.” 

“Well, we'll leave that out,” said Yeo- | 
bright. “But anyhow the times have set 
a mark upon me which wouldn’t look well | 
in a love-making scene. I have two ideas | 
in my head, and no others. I am going to} 
keep a night school; and Lam going to turn 
preacher. What have you got to say to that, | 
Humphrey ?” 
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“T’ll come and hear ye with all my heart.” 

“Thanks. ’Tis all I wish.” 

As Clym descended into the valley, Thom- 
asin came down by the other path, and met 
him at the gate. “What do you think I 
have to tell you, Clym?” she said, looking 
archly over her shoulder at him. 

“T can guess,” he replied. 

She scrutinized his face. “ Yes, you guess 
right. Itis going to be, afterall. He thinks 
I may as well make up my mind, and I have 
got to think sotoo. It is to be on the twen- 
ty-lifth of next month, if you don’t object.” 

“Do what you think right, dear. I am 
only too glad that you see your way clear to 
happiness again. My sex owes you every 
amends for the treatment you received in 


days gone by.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

HUMAN CHEERFULNESS AGAIN ASSERTS _IT- 
SELF AT BLOOMS END, AND CLYM FINDS 
HIS VOCATION, 

Any body who had passed through Blooms 

End about eleven o’clock on the morning 


| fixed for the wedding would have found 


that, while Yeobright’s house was compara 

tively quiet, sounds denoting great activity 
came from the dwelling of his nearest neigh- 
bor, Timothy Fairway. It was chiefly a noise 
of feet, briskly crunching hither and thither 
over the sanded tloor within. One man only 
was visible outside, and he seemed to be later 
at an appointment than he had intended to 
be, for he hastened up to the door, lifted the 


| late h, and walked in without ceremony. 


The scene within was not quite the cus- 
tomary one. Standing about the room was 
the little knot of men who formed the chief 
part of the Egdon coterie, there being 
present Fairway himself, Grandfer Cantle, 
Humphrey, Christian, and Sam the turf- 
cutter. It was a warm day, and the men 
were, as a matter of course, in their shirt 
sleeves, except Christian, who had always 
a nervous fear of parting with a serap of 
his clothing when in any body’s house but 
hisown. Across the stout oak table in the 
middle of the room was thrown a mass of 
striped linen, which Grandfer Cantle held 
down on one side and Humphrey on the 
other, while Fairway rubbed its surface 


| with a yellow lump, his face being damp 


and creased with the effort of the labor. 
“ Waxing a bed-tick, souls?” said the new- 


comer, 


“Yes, Sam,” said Grandfer Cantle, as a man 
too busy to waste words. “Shall I stretch 
this corner a shade tighter, Timothy ?” 

Fairway replied, and the waxing went on 
with unabated vigor. “’Tis going to be a 
good bed, by the look o’t,” continued Sam, 
after an interval of silence. “ Who may it 
be for?” 





THE 





‘Tis a present for the new folks that’s 
going to set up housekeeping,” 


said Chris- 
tian, who stood helpless and overcome by 
the majesty of the proceedings. 
“Ah, to be sure; and a valuable 
b'lieve.” 
“Beds be dear to fokes that don’t keep 
geese, bain’t they, Mister Fairway ?” 


one, “a 


said 
Christian, as to an omniscient being. 
“Ves,” 
his forehead a thorough mopping, and hand- 
ing the bees-wax to Humphrey, who succeed- 
edatthe rubbing forthwith. “Not that this 
couple be in want of one, but ’twas well to 


said Fairway, standing up, giving 


show ’em a bit of friendliness at this great 
racketing vagary of their lives. I set up 
both my own daughters in one when they 
were married, and there have been feathers 
enough for another in the house the last 
months. Now then, neighbors, I 
think we have laid on enough wax. Grand- 
fer Cantle, you turn the tick the right way 
outward, and then I'll begin to shake in the 
feathers.” 


twelvy e 


When the bed was in proper trim, Fair- 
way and Christian brought forward vast 
paper bags, stuffed to the full, but light as 
balloons, and began to turn the contents of 
each into the receptacle just prepared. As 
bag after bag was emptied, airy tufts of 
down and feathers floated about the room 
in increasing quantity, till, throngh a mis- 
hap of Christian’s, who shook the contents 
of one bag outside the tick, the atmosphere 
of the room became dense with gigantic 
flakes, which descended upon the workers 
like a windless snow-storm. 


“T never see such a clumsy chap as you, 


Christian,” said Grandfer Cantle, severely. 
“You might have been the son of a man 
that’s never been outside Blooms End in his 
life for all the wit you have. Really all the 
soldiering and smartness in the world in the 
father seems to count for nothing in form- 
ing the nater oftheson. As faras that chiel 
Christian is concerned, I might as well have 
staid at home and seed nothing, like all the 
rest of ye here. Though, as far as myself is 
concerned, a dashing spirit has counted for 
sommat, to be sure.” 

“Don’t ye let me down so, father; I feel 
no bigger than a nine-pin after it! Ive 
made but a bruckle hit, ’m afeard.” 

“Come, come. 
a lew key as that, Christian ; you should try 
more,” said Fairway. 

“Yes, you should try more,” echoed the 
Grandfer, with insistence, as if he had been 
the first to make the suggestion. 
mon conscience every man ought either to 
marry or go a soldier. ’Tis a scandal to the 
nation to do neither one nor t’other. I did 
both, thank God. Neither to raise men nor 
to lay ’em low—that shows a poor, do-noth- 
ing spirit indeed.” 

“T never had the nerve to stand fire,” fal- 
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tered Christian. “But as to marrying, I 
own I’ve asked here and there, though ’ith- 
out much fruit from it. Yes, 
house or other that might have had a man 
for a master that’s 


Still, 


there’s some 


such as he is now 
it might 
have been awkward if I had found her out; 
tor, d’ye see, 


nobody 


ruled by a woman alone. 


neighbors, there’d have been 
left at home to keep down father’s 
spirits to the decent pit h that becomes a 


| old man.” 


“ And you’ve your work cut out to do that, 
my son,” said Grandfer Cantle, smartly. “I 
wish that the dread of infirmities was not so 
strong in me!—lI'd start the very first thing 
to-morrow to see the world overagain. But 
seventy-one, though nothing at home, is a 
high figure for a rover. 
last Candlemas-day. 
have it in guineas than in years!” 
old man sighed, 


Ay, seventy- 
Gad, I'd sooner 
And the 


one 


“Dont ye be mournful, Grandfer,” said 
Fairway. ‘“ Empt some more feathers into 
the bed-tick, an] keep up yer heart. Though 
rather lean in the stalks, you be a green- 
leaved old man still. There’s time enough 
left to ye yet to fill whole chronicles.” 

“Begad, Pll go to ’em, Timothy—to the 
married pair!” said Grandfer Cantle, in an 
encouraged voice, and starting round brisk- 
ly. “VU go to ’em 
hey? 
you knew; and they’d see it as such. My 
‘Down in Cupid’s Gardens’ was well liked 
in four; still, ’ve got others as good, and 
even better. What do ye say to my 


to-night, and sing a 


wedding song ’Tis like me to do so, 


*She call’-ed to’ her love’ 
From the 
“Oh, come in 


lat’-tice a-bove’, 


from the fog’-gy fog’-gy dew’.”’ 

’Twould please ’em well at such a time. 
Really, now I come to think of it, I haven't 
turned my tongue in my head to the shape 
of a real good song since Old Midsummer 
night, when we had the ‘ Barley Mow’ at the 


|; Woman; and ’tis a pity to neglect your 


Never pitch yerself in such | 


“Tn com- 


strong point where there’s few that have 
the compass for such things!” 

“So ’tis, so’tis,” said Fairway. “Now gie 
the bed ashake down. We've put in seven- 
ty pound of best feathers, and I think that’s 
as many as the tick will fairly hold. <A bit 
and a drap wouldn’t be amiss now, I reckon. 
Christian, maul down the victuals from cor- 
ner cupboard if canst reach, man, and Vl 
draw a drap o’ sommat to wet it with.” 

They sat down to alunch in the midst of 
their work, feathers around, above, and be- 
low them; the original owners of which oc- 
casionally looked in at the open door and 
cackled begrudgingly at sight of such a 
quantity of their old clothes. 

“Upon my soul I shall be chokt,” said 
Fairway, when, having extracted a feather 
from his mouth, he found 


several others 


floating on the mug as it was handed round. 
“T’ve swallered several; and one had a 
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tolerable quill,” said Sam, placidly, from the 
corner, 

“ Hullo! what’s that ?—wheels I hear com- 
ing?” Grandfer Cantle exclaimed, jumping 
up and hastening to the door. “ Whi, ’tis 
they back again: I didn’t expect ’em yet 
this half hour. To be sure, how quick mar- 
rying can be done when you are in the mind 
fort!” 


“Oh yes, it can soon be done,” said Fair- | 


way, as if something should be added to 
make the statement complete. 

He arose and followed the Grandfer, and 
the rest also went to the door. In a mo- 
ment an open fly was driven past, in which 
sat Venn and Mrs, Venn, Yeobright, and a 
grand relative of Venn’s who had come from 
Budmouth for the occasion. The tly had 
been hired at the nearest town, regardless 
of distance or cost, there being nothing on 
Egdon Heath, in Venn’s opinion, dignified 
enough for such an event when such a wom- 
an as Thomasin was the bride; and the 
church was too remote for a walking bridal 
party. 

As the fly passed, the group which had 
run out from the homestead shouted “ Hur- 
rah!’ and waved their hands, feathers and 
down tloating from their hair, their sleeves, 
and the folds of their garments at every mo- 
tion, and Grandfer Cantle’s seals dancing 
merrily in the sunlight as he twirled him- 
self about. The driver of the fly turned a 
supercilious gaze upon them; he even treat- 





“Well, dear, apart from that, if you would 


| excuse me, I should be glad. I know it seems 


unkind; but, dear Thomasin, I fear I should 
not be happy in the company—there, that’s 
the truth of it. I shall always be coming 
to see you at your new home, you know, so 
that my absence now will not much matter.” 

“Then I give in. Do whatever will be 


| most comfortable to yourself.” 


Clym retired to his lodging at the house- 


| top, much relieved, and occupied himself 
}during the afternoon in noting down the 


heads of a sermon, with which he intended 
to initiate all that really seemed practicable 
of the scheme that had originally brought 
him hither, and that he had so long kept in 
view, under various modifications, through 
evil and good report. He had tested and 
weighed his convictions again and again, 
and saw no reason to alter them, though he 
had considerably lessened his plan. His eye- 
sight, by long humoring in his native air, 
had grown stronger, but not sufficiently 
strong to warrant his attempting his exten- 
sive educational project. Yet he did not 
repine: there was still more than enough 
of an unambitious sort to tax all his ener- 
gies and occupy all his hours. 

Evening drew on, and sounds of life and 
movement in the lower part of the domicile 
became more pronounced, the gate in the 
palings clicking incessantly. The party was 
to be an early one, and all the guests were 
assembled long before it was dark. Yeo- 


ed the wedded pair themselves with some-| bright went down the back staircase and 


thing of condescension; for in what other 
state than heathen could people, rich or poor, 
exist who were doomed to abide in such a 
world’s end as Egdon? Thomasin showed 
no such superiority to the group at the door, 
fluttering her hand as quickly as a bird’s 
wing toward them, and asking Diggory, 
with tears in her eyes, if they ought not to 
alight and speak to these kind neighbors. 


Venn, however, suggested that, as they were | 


all coming to the house in the evening, this 
was hardly necessary. 

After this excitement the saluting party 
returned to their occupation, and the stuff- 


ing and sewing were soon afterward finished, | 


when Fairway harnessed a horse, wrapped 
up the cumbrous present, and drove off with 
it in the cart to Venn’s house at North Shad- 
water. 


Yeobright, having filled the office at the 


wedding service which naturally fell to his | 


hands, and afterward returned to the house 


with the husband and wife, was indisposed | 


to take part in the feasting and dancing 
which wound up the evening. Thomasin 
was disappointed. 


“T wish I could be there without dashing | 
your spirits,” he said. “ But Imight be too | 


much like the skull at the banquet.” 
“No, no.” 


into the heath by another path than that in 
front, intending to walk in the open air till 
| the party was over, when he wouid return 
to wish Thomasin and her husband good-by 
as they departed. His steps were insensi- 
| bly bent toward Mistover, by the path that 
he had followed on that terrible morning 
when he learned the strange news from Su- 
san’s boy. 

He did not turn aside to the cottage, but 
pushed on to an eminence whence he could 
see over the whole quarter that had once 

| been Eustacia’s home. While he stood ob- 
| serving the darkening scene, somebody came 
up. Clym, seeing him but dimly, would have 
let him pass by silently, had not the pedes- 
| trian, who was Charley, recognized the young 
} man and spoken to him. 

| “Charley, I have not seen you for a length 
lof time,” said Yeobright. “Do you often 
| walk this way ?” 

“No,” the lad replied. “I don’t often 
| come outside the bank.” 

“You were not at the May-pole ?” 

“No,” said Charley, in the same listless 
tone. “I don’t care for that sort of thing 
now.” 

“You rather liked Miss Eustacia, didn’t 
you?” Yeobright gently asked. Eustacia 
| had frequently told him of Charley’s roman- 
tic attachment. 
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“Yes, very much. Ah, I wish—” | quite frightened, and now she’s put her hand 

“Yes?” | to his head to feel if there’s a lump. And 
“JT wish, Mr. Yeobright, you could give | now they be all laughing again as if noth- 

me something to keep that once belonged | ing had happened.” 

to her—if you don’t mind.” 





| “Do any of them seem to care about my 

“T shall be very happy to. It will give | not being there ?” Clym asked. 

» very great pleasure, Charley. Let me “No—not a bit in the world. Now they 

ink what I have of hers that you would | are all holding up their glasses and drink- 

But come with me to the house, and | ing somebody's health.” 
see.” 

They walked toward Blooms End togeth- 
er. When they reached the front it was dark, 
and the shutters were closed, so that noth-|now Mrs. Venn has got up, and is going 
ing of the interior could be seen. | away to put on her things, I think.” 

“Come round this way,” saidClym. “My| “Well, they haven’t concerned them- 
entrance is at the back for the present.” selves about me, and it is quite right they 

The two went round and ascended the|should not. It is all as it should be, and 
crooked stair in darkness, till Clym’s sitting- | Thomasin at least is happy. We will not 
room on the upper floor was reached, where | stay any longer now, as they will soon be 
he lit a candle, Charley entering gently | coming out to go home.” 
behind. Yeobright searched his desk, and, He accompanied the lad into the heath 
taking out a sheet of tissue-paper, unfolded | on his way home, and returning alone to the 
from it two or three undulating locks of | house a quarter of an hour later, found Venn 
raven hair, which fell over the paper like | and Thomasin ready to start, all the guests 
black streams. From these he selected one, | having departed in his absence. The wed- 
wrapped it up, and gave it to the lad, whose | ded pair took their seats in the four-wheel- 
eyes had filled with tears. He kissed the | ed dog-cart which Venn’s head milker and 
packet, put it in his pocket, and said, in a| handy man had driven from Shadwater to 
voice of emotion, “Oh, Mr. Clym, how good | fetch them in; little Eustacia and the nurse 
you are to me!” were packed securely upon the opened tlap 
“T will go a little way with you,” said | behind, and the 


“T wonder if it is mine?” 
“No, ’tis Mr. and Mrs. Venn’s, because he 
ismaking a hearty sort of speech. There— 


milker, on an ancient over- 
Clym. And amid the noise of merriment | stepping pony wlose shoes clashed like eym- 
from below they descended. Their path to| bals at every tread, rode in the rear, in the 
the front led them close to a little side | manner of a body-servant of the last cen- 
window, whence the rays of candles stream- | tury. 
ed across the shrubs. The window, being “Now we leave you in absolute possession 
screened from general observation by the | of your own house again,” said Thomasin, 
bushes, had been left unblinded, so that a|as she bent down to wish her cousin good- 
person in this private nook could see all| night. “It will be rather lonely for you, 
that was going on within the room which | Clym, after the hubbub we have been mak- 
contained the wedding guests, except in so | ing.” 
far as vision was hindered by the green an- | 
tiquity of the panes. smiling rather sadly. And then the party 
“Charley, what are they doing?” said | drove off, and vanished in the night shades, 
Clym. “My sight is weaker again to-night, | and Yeobright entered the house. The tick- 
and the glass of this window is not good.” 


“Oh, that’s no inconvenience,” said Clym, 


ing of the clock was the only sound that 
Charley wiped his own eyes, which were | greeted him, for not a soul remained 
rather blurred with moisture, and stepped | tian, who acted as cook, valet, and garden- 
closer to the casement. ‘Mr. Venn is ask-| er to Clym, sleeping at his father’s house. 
ing Christian Cantle to sing,’ he replied; 


Chris- 


Yeobright sat down in one of the vacant 
“and Christian is moving about in his chair | chairs, and remained in thought a long time. 
as if he were much frightened at the ques- | His mother’s old chair was opposite; it had 
tion, and his father has struck up a stave in- been sat in that evening by those who had 
stead of him.” | scarcely remembered that it ever was hers. 

“Yes, I can hear the old man’s voice,” said | But to Clym she was almost a presence there, 
Clym. “So there’s to be no dancing, I sup- | now as always. Whatever she was in other 
pose. Andis Thomasin inthe room? Isee| people’s memories, in his she was the sublime 
something moving in front of the candles | saint whose radiance even his tenderness for 
that resembles her shape, I think.” | Eustacia could not obscure. But his heart 

“Yes. She do seem happy. She is red ) was heavy; that mother had not crowned 
in the face, and laughing at something Fair- him in the day of his espousals, and in the 
way has said to her. Oh, my!” | day of the gladness of his heart. And events 

“What noise was that ?” said Clym. | had borne out the accuracy of her judgment, 

“Mr. Venn is so tall that he has knocked | and proved the devotedness of her care. He 
his head against the beam in gieing a skip | should have heeded her for Eustacia’s sake 
as he passed under. Mrs. Venn hev run up|even more than for his own. “It was all 
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my fault,” he whispered. “Oh, my mother! | ed with decay, there was no defect in the 
my mother! would to God that I could live | tones of his voice, which were rich, musical, 
my life again, and endure for you what you | and stirring. He stated that his discourses 
endured for me!” to people were to be sometimes secular and 
| sometimes religious, but never dogmatic; 
On the Sunday after this wedding an un-| and that his texts would be taken from all 
usual sight was to be seen on Blackbarrow. | kinds of books. 
From a distance there simply appeared to | were as follows: 
be a motionless figure standing on the top| “And the king rose up to meet her, and 
of the tumulus, just as Eustacia had stood | bowed himself unto her, and sat down on his 
on that lonely summit some two years and throne, and caused a seat to be set for the 
a half before. But now it was fine warm | king’s mother; and she sat on his right hand. 
weather, with only a summer breeze blow- | Then she said, I desire one small petition of 
g, and early afternoon instead of dull twi- | thee: I pray thee say me not nay. And the 
light. Those who ascended to the immedi- | king said unto her, Ask on, my mother: for 
ate neighborhood of the barrow perceived | I will not say thee nay.” 
that the erect form in the centre, piercing | 
the sky, was not really alone. Round him} Yeobright had in fact found his vocation 
upon the slopes of the barrow a number of | in the career of an itinerant open-air preach- 
heath-men and women were reclining or sit- | er and lecturer on morally unimpeachable 
ting at their ease. They listened to the} subjects; and from this day he labored in- 
words of the man in their midst, who was | cessantly in that office, speaking not only 
preaching, while they abstractedly pulled |in simple language on Blackbarrow and in 
heather, stripped ferns, or tossed pebbles | the upland hamlets round, but in a more 
down the slope. This was the first of a} cultivated strain elsewhere—from the steps 
series of moral lectures or sermons on the | and porticoes of town-halls, from market 
mount, which were to be delivered from the | crosses, from conduits, on esplanades and 
same place every Sunday afternoon as long |on wharves, from the parapets of bridges, 
as the fine weather lasted. lin barns and out-houses, and all other such 
The commanding elevation of Blackbar- places in the neighboring Wessex towns and 
| villages. He left alone set creeds and sys- 
that it occupied a central position among | tems of philosophy, finding enough and more 
| 


This afternoon the words 


row had been chosen for two reasons: first, 


the remote cottages around, secondly, tha 


than enough to occupy his tongue in the 
the preacher thereon could be seen from al 


opinions and actions common to all good 
adjacent points as soon as he arrived at his| men. Some believed him, and some believed 
post, the view of him being thus a conven- | not; some said that his words were common- 
ient signal to those stragglers who wished to | place, others complained of his want of spir- 
draw near. The speaker was bare-headed, | itual doctrine, while others again remarked 
and the breeze at each waft gently lifted | that it was well enough for a man to take to 
and lowered his hair, somewhat too thin for | preaching who could not see to do any thing 
a man of his years, these still numbering |else. But every where he was kindly re- 
less than thirty. He wore a shade over his | ceived, for the history of his life had become 
eyes, and his face was pensive and worn; |! generally known. 

but thongh these bodily features were mark- | THE END, 


t 
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THE GREAT HARVEST YEAR. 


{The harvest of the year 1878 is the largest harvest which ever ripened in America. The exports of food 
are much greater than ever before.) 





Tue night the century ebbed out, all worn with work and sin, 
The night a twentieth century, all fresh with hope, came in, 
The children watched, the evening long, the midnight clock to see, 
And to wish to one another “ A Happy Century!” 
They climbed upon my knee, and they tumbled on the floor, 
And Bob and Nell came begging me for stories of the War. 


3ut I told Nell that I could tell no tales but tales of peace— 
God grant that for a hundred years the tales of War might cease! 
I told them I would tell them of the blessed Harvest Store, 
Of the Year in which God fed men as they ne’er were fed before; 
For, till that year of matchless cheer, since suns or worlds were made, 
Never sent land to other lands such gift of Daily Bread! 


The War was done, and men began to live in peaceful ways, 
For thirteen years of hopes and fears, dark nights and joyful days. 
If wealth would slip, if wit would trip, and neither would avail, 
“Lo! the seed-time and the harvest,” saith the Lord, “shall never fail.” 





te Stee 


THE GREAT HARVEST YEAR. 








And to all change of ups and downs, t ery hope and fear, 
To men’s amaze came round the days he Gre Harvest Year, 
When God’s command bade all the lan in hear 1d soul and mind, 


And health and wealth, and hand an half mankind. 


So hot the noons of ripe July, that 


when the night shone clear and 





Nor can the men cut all the grain when hungry rl 
‘o the ready Ruths and Ory are gleaning in their 1 
ll through the heate ummer day the Kanees maidens slept, 


Al] 
Ail through the night, with laughter moonlight vigil kept; 


lig] 
From set of sun the kindly moon until the break of 


Watched o’er their lightsome harvest-work, an 

They drove their handsome es down, they drove 
While “click, click, click,’ the rattling knives 
Before it falls, around the straw the waiting 

And the Well-or ¢ 1 sheaves are left in still 

So laughing gir) » harvest reap, all chattering 
While “click, click, ‘dick. the ears keep thei 
And lazy Morni blushes se the 

In ordered files, those miles on miles, 


Far in the rrvned bear day to day a living 
As, wave on wave, » herds of kine flowed slovy 
Great broad-horne ' oxen, tender-eyed, and such lo 
In troops no man could numbe Yr, across the p! iirie move 1; 
Behind, along their wavy line, the brown rancheros rode, 
From east to west, from west to east, as North the column flowed, 
the host compact and close from morn to setting sun, 
leave one estray, ¢ 1e great tide poured on. 
Saxon boy beside comman he array, 
flowed along the road, i 
God’s command these beeves sh ‘hevi ot Hil a 
: here rippling Tweed the land \ listills,” 
rd flows Worthwas la 
the North the winter’s gales blew sharply from northwest, 
id locked the lakes and rivers hard in their icy 
w men scrape the crystal lakes to clear them 
them drive in long straight lines the ik 1 
blocks of amethyst they slid up to the sheltering 
the long lines of ready rail, and as they worked they 
“Drive close the blocks, nor leave a chink between for 
Not winter’s wind nor summer’s sun may ever enter there 
But square and dry and hard and smooth the ice must 
When summer suns are blazing, for its journey to the sea, 
To pack the meat and keep it sweet, as the good God commands, 
To feed His hungry children in so many waiting lands 
And far away from Northern ice and drifts of erystal snows, 
On the rich coast where deep and red the Mi ississippi flows, 
When the thick sugar-canes were ripe beneath the autumn sun 
We listened for the earliest eock to tell of day begut 
In the cool sugar-house I slept upon my pallet bed, 
Where Pierre Milhet, my princely host, had called his men, and 
“ At morning’s call be ready all to meet here at the mill, 
That not one drop may lazy stop before the vats we fill. 
What man will be the first at dawn from lazy sleep to rise, 
When the first gray of daybreak pales in the eastern skies, 
What man will first his load of cane fling down before the d 
For that man’s wife I give as prize this old-time louis d’or.” 
And all day long the hard-pressed mules the — of rit 
Brought swiftly to the mill and then rushed back to br 
That all day long the rollers the fresh s upply might grind, 
Nor should one stalk be left not gleaned on the intervale behin« 
So black and white, with main and might, are all united here, 
Lest the harvest lack its sweets in God’s Great Harvest Year. 


The boys and girls the orchards thronged in those October davs 
Where the golden sun shone hotly down athwart the purple haze. 
It warmed the piles of ruddy fruit which lay beneath the trees, 
From which the apples, red and gold, fell down with every breeze. 
The smallest boy would creep along to clasp the farthest bough, 
And throw the highest pippin to some favored girl below. 
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sound hard fruit with care we chose, we wiped them clean and dry, 
in the refuse heaps, unused, we let the others lie. 
pigs and cows and oxen those, for other lands were these, 
only what was hard and sound should sail across the seas, 
is the sun went down too soon, we piled the open crates, 


dragged them full where cellar cool threw wide its waiting gates, 
the air which circled there was cold, but not too cold, 
I stern rivalry our Western fruit of gold. 
ns thoughtful stood, and watched the boys that day, 


} 
} 


1 
ild hear the grim. old Shaker say, 
eal 


r Yankee o ls, if the fruit should not be rood 


* the land at God’s command sends half the world its food!” 


il 


saw what wealth untold of corn our gracious God bestowed 
for one autumn day I sped down the Rock River Road. 
ept, but still we kept our tireless way till morn, 
, on left and right still stretched those shocks of corn. 
idred thousand girls that year wore their engagement ring, 


lred thousand others before another spring ; 


n-fed maidens” might have kissed and kissed and kissed all day, 


hough they kissed the boys but once for every thousandth ear, 
‘hey would not kiss for half the corn that blessed harvest year, 
t buxom girls and hearty boys were ready, as they could, 
To send love’s blessing with the trains that took the world its food. 
‘or since God smiled upon His child, in comfort or in care, 
fas never yet such answer made to all His children’s prayer. 


vy rolls, beneath bare poles, we drifted to the lee. 


A northeast gale, with snow and hail, bore down upon the sea; 
le 
a will, though cold and chill, from morn to night we worked. 

Off in the spray the livelong day our spinning lines we threw, 
And on each hook a struggling fish back to the deck we drew. 
I know I looked to windward once, but the old man scowled, and said, 
“Let no man flinch, nor give an inch, before his stent is made. 
We've nothing for it, shipmates, but to heave the lines and pull, 
Till each man’s share has made the fare, and every cask is full. 
This is no year for half a fare, for God this year decreed 
That the forty States their hungry mates in all the lands shall feed.” 


interval nor hind’rance the long procession break 
Legion which the swine-herds drive by the City of the Lake. 
th’s long way it moves all day, unconscious of its fate, 
swine with boars contend to hurry forward to the gate. 
usands behind unwary crowd upon their leaders’ tracks, 
* hesitate nor falter as they near the headsman’s axe. 
me, I stood away from blood and the silent stroke of death, 
here they packed the meat for the world to eat, in the basement crypt beneath. 
‘hed the task, as cask by cask was rolled by stalwart men, 
And car on car to travel far was added to the train; 
Nor ceased it then, but train on train pushed forth upon the rail, 
Lest in some land the day’s demand for daily food should fail. 
For there shall not be a ship on the sea to sail, or far or near, 
But the shipmates shall bless the plenteousness of the Great Harvest Year. 


From last year’s rice the black men the heaviest clusters choose, 
And cull and thresh from every head the finest seed for use. 
They beat it clean, they clayed it well, and when the field was sowed, 
Up slid the sluice, and o’er the lands rushed in the waiting flood, 
And then, without a ripple, above the trenches stood. 
Soon through the glassy waters shot up the needles green, 
With not a tare, nor “volunteer,” nor choking weed between. 
Then, month by month, the joints grew up, so long and strong and high 
That the tall men who hoed them last were hidden from the sky. 
But, all the same, when harvest came, their sickles cut them low, 
And they left the heads to ripen on the stubble patch below. 
From field to flats, in flats to barns, they bear the rice, until 
To thresh and beat, and clean and clear, they leave it at the mill. 
The yellow husk is torn away, and the waiting casks receive 
The stream of ice-white jewels from the great iron sieve. 
So the black man’s care sends out his share, for he knows that God has said 
That His people here in His Harvest Year shall send His world its bread. 














EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 





While fields were bright with summer light, and heaven was all ablaz 
O’er the broad Mohawk pastures I saw the cattle graze. 

At early day they take their way, when cheerful morning warns, 
And slowly leave the shelter of the hospita rhe 

The widow’s son drew all the milk which the crowded bag would yield 
And sent his pretty Durham to her breakfast in the field. 

One portion then for the children’s bowls the urchin set away, 





barns 


’ 








One part he set for cream for the next churning-day ; 

But there was left enough for one little can beside, : 

And with this the thrifty shaver to the great cheese factory hied. 

His milk was measured with the rest, and poured into the stream, 
And as he turned away he met Van Antwerp’s stately team, 

Which bore a hundred gallons from the milking of that day, 

And this was poured to swell the hoard fed by that milky way. 

The snowy curd is fitly stirred, the cruel presses squeeze 

Until the last weak drop has passed, and lo! the solid cheese. 

In Yorkshire mill, on Snowdon’s hill, men eat it with their bread, 

Nor think nor ask of the distant task of the boy by whom they're fed 
But when autumn’s done the widow’s son stands at Van Antwerp’s side, 
And takes in his hand his dividend paid for the milky tide. 

















( 
} 
} 





















So South and North the food send forth to meet the nation’s need 
So black and white, with main and might, the hungry peoples fe« 
Since God bade man subdue the earth, and harvest-time began 
Never in any land has earth been so subdued by man. 

















Praise God for wheat, so white an 
Praise God for yellow corn, with wh 
Praise God for fish and flesh and fo 
Praise God for every creature which 
Praise God for winter’s store of ice 








Praise God for all the bounty by wl 
Praise God His children all to whon 












which to make our bre: 
ich His waiting world is fed! 
wl, He gave to man for food! 
He made, and called it good! 


d sweet, of 


! Praise God for summer's heat! 
Praise God for fruit tree bearing see 


I—“ to you it is for meat!” 
lich the world is fed! 


1 He gives their daily bread! 
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\ R. WHIPPLE’S paper on Rufus Choate in 


the November number of this Magazine was a 






delightful sketch of a delightful man. It appear- 


ed simultaneously with a new issue of Professor 
Brown’s biography, and with the publication of a 
volume of Mr. Choate’s speeches and orations, and 
naturally renews, in a time of less heat than that | 
in which he lived, reflection upon the character | 
and career of one of the most striking American 
figures of the last generation. Mr. Whipple’s ar- 
ticle upon Choate, like Mr. Lodge’s upon Timothy | 
Pickering, shows how vivid and complete a per- 
sonal sketch may be made. It is, indeed, the | 
proof that the author of such a sketch is justi- | 
| 
| 












fied in undertaking it, that the excellence of his 
work spares the reader the necessity of going 
over his material. The trouble with many biog- 
raphies, as we said last month, is that they are 
merely accumulations of material for biography. 
A biographer is an artist who paints a picture, | 
not a tyro who sets a palette. 

The impression that Mr. Choate leaves upon 
the younger men of his generation, and who knew | 
something of his kindly nature, his generous heart, 
is that of a man born out of time, as his contem- | 
porary Mr. Sumner was especially born at the very 
moment to secure his good fame. It is easy to 
see in the two interesting volumes of Mr. Pierce 
which tell the story of Sumner’s youth that at an 
earlier or later epoch he might have taken a less 
prominent part in the action of his time and coun- 





















asy Chair. 


try. Mr. Sumner came forward into public life as 
the successor of Mr. We bster, and with character, 
convictions, and gifts which especially and amply 
fitted him for the great controversy in which he,and 
not Mr. Webster, really represented his State and 
New England and the inevitable course of events. 
The Whig sentiment at that time dominant in 
Massachusetts was confounded by such a success- 


lor to the “ codlike’ Webster. “The people of 
| Massachusetts,” said its chief organ, “ did not 


wish his election.” But could that people have 
foreseen the immediate future, and could they 
have read at once and truly the character of the 
“ theorist” and “ scholar” and “ closet” statesman 
at whom the organ sneered, they would have seen 
the one man in their State expressly fitted for his 
place, the Samson whose flowing locks of strength 
no Delilah could shear, ' 
Of the Whig sentiment, however, which would 
not yield, which defied the rising tide of conscience, 
and doggedly appealed to those who were staking 
all upon a principle to conquer their prejudices— 
of that day when it seemed that Hutchinson 
was once more contesting with Sam Adams the 
control of Massachusetts——-Mr. Webster was the 
| great representative, and Mr. Choate was his lieu- 
| tenant. Not all his charm, not the wealth of his 
| learning, nor the sparkle of his wit, nor the fire 
and grace of his oratory, nor his sweet and gra- 
cious nature, could atone for what seemed Choate’s 
| recreancy to the high and characteristic conviction 
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ery Fourth of July it- 
his rhetoric 
¢ conscience blind to slavery, 


lay bleeding 


n the v 

splendors of 

Kansi he went over open- 
These were acts that 
conscience of Mas 
} 


been forgiven, 


camp of the foe 


mdoned by the 
vy have nevet und 
rment of | 


t had the jus 


iis contemp 
is n 
ile gifts and graces, 
» true of Choate, as of Webster, 
ill insensible to the spirit of 
1 of the community in which he lived 
ches on Plymouth Rock and at Niblo’s 
n, Webster spoke iz 


1 full sympathy with 


83 und in his speech in 1844 be 


x Men’s Whig Club of Boston, upon 


Texas, Choate, | 


reminded 


vegging the an 
that “a 
has been or 


ion OL 
pause, them 

ias been gen rated, 
cressive, intolerant of the 

, of man in chains.” 

appealed to the love 


DP} 
either the small g 


icon 
cloomy ravings of fanat 
. was the shibboleth 
1 that he did not comprehend the 
conflict between opposing and en- 

As the lines 

enificant lines —they 
most captivating and powerful ally 

» conscience of their State and the move 
] country. 


Mi 


» will live in the books 


id fascinated traditions of the 

fession: as a statesman he left no sign; and 
he must be known by the 

Ile was one of ereat 


ym survives, who were of 


is as an orator that 
ral pt i 
one of whe 


iblie. four 
and for many years contemporaries 
yare among the most renowned in our 
ndoubtedly the peers of any who have 
Four more different orator 

ld hardly be named than Webster, Ev 
, and Phillips. 
in full political sympathy; the last was the voice 
of what seemed to them the very genius of fanat- 
icism and disorder. 


histo a 
lived i 


time. 


erett, Choate 


scholarly spirit and familiarity with the great 
masters and traditions of oratory, and Choate and 
Philliy vcertain gayety of humor. They were 
all evidently children of the oldest community in 
the cow , was nothing of the frontier, 
none 

provinei 


her 
nere 


ng But besides 
llittlkeincommon. The majestic and 
id simplic of Webster differs as much from 
the elaborate flue Everett as the fervid and 
iou limax te from the crisp and 

] The last was an 


in their discourse. 
these they h 
sol ity 
cop 
brill 
iconoclast ; 
tered images of 

It is the fate of orators that their contempora.- 
ry fame can not be always justified to posterity, 


because so much of eloquence lies in the tone, | 


the elar ce, 
the t 


the action, the circumstance, the audi- 
ence, ess of the speaker, and the hear- 
ers intere 
Henry, said that he could not remember a word 
that the orator said, but that in hearing he was 
flushed and heated as if by fire. Yet we can read 
any word of Patrick Henry’s, even in the famous 


} blaze with celestial splend i 


| poetic imagi 
| artist. 


were drawn—the | 


Sé parated Web- | 


The first three were | 


All were alike in a certain | 


vagance of half-learning and a } 


Jefferson, when he heard Patrick | 


scene in the House of Delegates— 
the Third’—and wonder at our ¢ 
read. For the words of the oration are 
part of it. They are seemly and formed, 
they are dry bones and dead. It only the 
breath of the living prophet that can make them 
live. At that breath the form of a man springs 
vast and boundless into a god, and the words that 
ire printed uy 


and George 
nhess as we 
but 

bu 


is 


on the impressive page burn and 
The fame of Choate 
must be, therefore, always half fabulous and 
strange; and yet no one who is sensitive to or- 
atory can read his discourses without thrills of 


thei 


feeling and a glow of pleasure which will s 
the marvellous immediate impression of 
lelive ry. 

His rhetorie is criticised as turgid and extrav- 


| agant, but, at least, its wonderful felicity saves it 


from becoming turgid. Choate’s felicity of phras 
is inimitable, because it is the touch of « truly 
ation, He had the instinet of an 
The value of rich and melodious words, 
when fitly descriptive, Was as intuitive to him as 
the richness of color to Georgione: and many of 
| these pages are as fascinating from the long roll 

and cumulative cadence as Turner’s 
colors from the fruit-like bloom of tinting. The 
| musie, the association, the fitness of the wor l, 
rested to his kindled and kindling imagination 
other images and other thoughts, and the maste1 
| ful essay to grasp and hold them all produced 
| those extraordinary, prolonged, and composite 
| br t 
| discourses. 


Water- 


not obscure sentences which are found in his 
Such sentences are not mere masses 
and groups of words, they are pictures in per- 
spective, each part in place, and the total impr 
| sion harmonious and beautiful. Coming to the 
| page of Choate from the restrained and severe 
| and simple word of Webster, clearly defining the 
thought as the line of the marble temple defines 
| the structure against the sky, the impassioned 
flow and rush, the picturesque and graphic de- 
| tail, the swing and resonance of the style, are 
| bewildering. ‘It is too fluent, too melodious, too 
facile. It is not sincere. This is a rhetorician; 
| it is not an earnest man with something to say.” 
| This is doubtless the first impression upon many 
|minds. But it is mistaken, The orator may be 
| wrong, but he is sincere. His conception of the 
| Union and his devotion to it are as honest as 
| Webster’s, however different the expression. 
Philip Sidney in his gay velvet doublet was as 
| hearty a Protestant as William of Orange in his 


sombre serge coat. 

Choate could not be proposed as a model to 
young orators, for many reasons, but for this, 
among others, that the temperament and the im- 
| agination from which his oratorical style arises 
} can not be supplied. But certainly no one would 
| suggest that his orations would be improved by 
| recasting them in sentences of two lines com- 
posed of words of one syllable. The penetrating 
| sadness of his speech is not external, it is not 
more or less fault of style: it is the consciousness 
| in the hearer of the blindness of the eyes above 

the lyrical lips; it is the want of that insight which 


| 
| 
| 


| comes from strict confidence in moral principle 


in the conduct of the commonwealth as in that 
f individual life. In 1856 he stood in Lowell 
and said, in glowing and touching and resplendent 
| phrase, that the election of Mr. Buchanan would 
i be“av ictory of peace.” —They are all gone, those 


io 
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days and those men, But as we follow the fas- | to which he adds a copious and illustrated gene 


cinating figure that Mr. Whipple portrays, we think | alogy of the Dawes family, and in the course of 


of Falkland astray in the troops of the king. 

ERN criticism has destroved the authenticity 
romantic traditions, which, however, will 
still survive. The very argument which 

news their life. A “myth” which 
tantly re-appears in different countries and 
I ferent circumstances has its roots in hu- 
nature. The story, whether specifically true 

, typifies a heroism, a devotion, a virtue, 

» common heart accepts as true, and it 

repeats the tale from age to age, to 

a kindred spirit and to inspire great 

Niebuhr disposed of the legendary tales 

me, and drove out of history the kindly wolf- 
ther of Romulus and Remus, and one by one 
old stories have vanished into wind 
sun myths. The Colossus no longer 
cate of the harbor of Rhodes. Beli 
, blind and penniless, begs no more. There | 
no Pope Joan, and Joan of Are was not 
ned, but married and lived happily ever after 
loves of Abelard and Héloise are a historical 
vnd Petrarch’s Laura is as unreal as Poe’s 
Saddest of all, William Tell shot no 
from his son’s head, but is a worthy Swiss 
sant inextricably entangled in a Scandinavian 
A year or two ago we called attention to the | 
ravages of this critical spirit among our own tra 
ditions, and especially to the mortal blow that 
had been dealt at the famous tale of the sudden 
appearance of the regicide with white locks and 
venerable mien to lead the repulse of the Indian 
attack upon Hadley, in the ox-bow of the Con- 
necticut, during King Philip’s war. It was a very 
neat and conelusive blow; nor has any attempt, 
to our knowledge, ever been made to break its 
The story was hunted down into an unim 
foot-note in Hutchinson’s History, where 
it rested solely upon a tradition in the Leverett 
amily, and in the light of settled historic dates 
facts the beautiful tradition disappears like 
a cloud in the sunrise. It was to be expected 
hat the same spirit might attack our romantic 
‘evolutionary traditions, the first and one of the 
nost delightful of which is the midnight ride of 
’aul Revere. In fact, that old story as common- 
y told has now been touched, not in its essence, 
ut in one of its romantic incidents, which has | 
een sung in Longfellow’s delightful ballad. 
Fortunately the Revolution is not so far be- 
hind us that immediate descendants of its heroes 
may not still be found who cherish the traditions 
of their families, and who have an unappeasable | 
interest to find and to tell the truth that sheds | 
lustre upon an ancestor. Such a descendant is 
Mr. Henry W. Holland, of Boston, who has just 
privately published a handsome monograph of 
William Dawes and his Ride with Paul Revere. | 
Mr. Holland is a descendant of Mr. Dawes, and 
he was startled by an article in this Magazine | 
for May, 1875, upon the expedition to Concord, | 
which made Ebenezer Dorr the companion of Re- | 
vere—a statement which was repeated in the cen- 
tennial oration of that year at Concord. It was 
undoubtedly a misapprehension, as the fact of | 
Dorr’s agency proved to be unknown even in his | 
own family. Mr. Holland has improved the oc- 
casion, however, to write a very interesting sketch, | 
Vor. LVIIT.—No. 344.—20 


] 
] 
} 
1 


which he deprives the story of Revere’s ride of 

one of its most striking incidents. Mr. Holland 

I neral error that Paul Revere was 

h d by the lights hung in the Boston 

steeple. The truth is that Revere caused them 

to be hung there to apprise those who were on 
} 


exposes the g 


imself warne 


the Charlestown shore of the dé parture of the 
British. It was after Revere, who was still in 
Boston, knew of their de parture that he crossed 
the river. 

The probability of the essential justice of the 
destructive criticisms upon familiar traditions is 
shown by the fact that such a point as this should 
have been always misapprehended, and that al 
though the event was but a hundred vears ago, 
and was described by the chief actor, there should 
be a question as to the church upon which the 
lantern was hung, and as to the person who hung 
it. The only contemporary accounts are those ot 
Revere himself and Richard Devens, and they both 
speak of “the North Church.” Sut the building 
known at that time as “the old North Meeting- 
house” was so called because it was not a 
“church,” or house of worship of the English 
Chureh, while Christ Church, which from its sit 
uation and other circumstances would naturally 
have been selected, was sometimes called the 
North Church. Moreover, it was the sexton and 
a vestryman of Christ Church who were arrested 
by the British, and tradition has always favored 
Christ Church. As to the person who hung the 
signal lanterns out of the belfry, which was a 
most daring and hazardous deed, Mr. Holland fol- 
lows Mr. John Lee Watson, of Orange, who in an 
excellent paper, originally communicated to the 
Boston Advertiser in July, 1876, makes a very 
strong case for John Pulling, the vestryman, as 
against Robert Newman, the sexton, to whom the 
act has been generally attributed. 

Mr. Holland’s sketch of William Dawes is the 
portrait of a“ high son of liberty,” like Revere, 
and Prescott, who, when Revere was stopped by 
the British beyond Lexington, leaped his horse 
over a stone wall and spurred on to Concord 
The monograph is timely and valuable, because 
it states simply and accurately, in the light of all 
the evidence, and with a clear perception of all 
the misconceptions, the facts of the inspiring and 
heroic story. Whatever befalls Belisarius, and 
Abelard and Héloise, and the Colossus of Rhodes, 


/ and William Tell, the two lanterns of Paul Revere 


will always flash the signal to the Charlestown 
shore, while he rides at full speed through the 
April night, rousing the country as he goes. 


Tue Easy Chair of the oldest of our popular 
magazines looks with interest upon the changes 


that are constantly occurring in periodical litera- 


ture, and all of which are significant. Twenty- 
six or twenty-seven years ago, Dr. Griswold, the 
editor of a magazine, wrote to Percival that he 
would gladly pay him ten dollars for any poem 
that he would send him, and that there might be 
no limit to the generosity, he assured the shy and 
solitary poet, to whom ten dollars was always 
necessary, that the offer should remain open at 
his pleasure. Since that day Mr. Bonner, of the 
Ledger, has paid Halleck and Longfellow some- 
thing more than ten dollars for a single poem of 
moderate length, and Dickens a hundred times 
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ry. Our own Maga | upon financial subjects in many of our own news. 


“up recruits among | papers as there is in Adam Smith, or in any other 


Englis} 1ore modern master of economical and mx 


tion have made their v | science. And there is no more 


promising fact than that by the change of 
Sy aking the freshest, fulles 
ible thought and result are broug 
and alluringly to the hand and eye 
who can read. It is by no 
] character of the | time,” therefore, to read “the cur 
iterature of the day ;” it is the only way 
e general reader can keep hims¢ it we 


ind has not k Special students will of course pursue thei ’ 
1 to | cial studies, and they too will find the articles ot 
It has | which we speak a necessary part of such studies, 

| These reflections suggest an improvement 
companion, In the intellectual | the text appropriate to the season. For what can 
, the moral and political, movement | be a more delightful gift—a gift of perpetually 

can now best studied in the month- intelligen nd—t] 

ily the chief poets an | story a vear’s subscription to some one or more of 

icir works first in the magazine, | entertaining end instructive periodicals? Mod- 
divines, the leaders in science | esty naturally forbids the mention of one popular 
ten to place upon its pages the | and interesting magazine as peculiarly fit 
ht and the most recent discovery. | such a gift, but among many the well-n 


in every department of intellectual | philanthropist can not go astray. Especially 
address themselves to the publie in | this Christmas season, when the conflict of choice 
wise they feel instinctively that it is | is so incessant and exasperating, when the mind 
way to the public mind and heart. |is tossed uncertain from the Japanese bazar to 
» of every kind has so accumulated, and | the jewellers’ cases, and from the decorative art 


communication with the public have | rooms to the picture-gallery, when even the wares 
lly increased, that to wait to write a| of the furnishing store masquerade as objets d: 
risk the general attention which the | v/rtw, and the usefulness of many gifts i 
mands their beauty, what can be more tranquill fand 
that this may lead to superficial treat- | more reasonable than a resolution to provide for 
1, is set off by the neces- | the beloved re cipic nt of a prosp¢ ctive present a 
sity of clearness and condensation. The perplex- | charming surprise for every month in the year 
i ion has long been, Who will concentrate | with a train of new and wider knowledge ? 

If aman would | is contained in the modest subscription to a peri- 
‘ead—that is to say, if he would make | odical of the kind we have mentioned—a mirror 
re useful—he must now make it com- | of the age, a microcosm of contemporary 


, even if well foundec 


tractive form. Nor can a master | and research and thought, a handy library, a vinai- 
The editor of the magazine or pe- | grette of the very attar of current wit and wisdom, 

riodical, therefore, now seeks to enlist writers in | ——_ 
every kind, whether they have been known as} In the number of this Magazine for November, 
writers or not. There is undoubtedly some of | 1867, there was an article by our old-time and 
the old lyceum feeling in the new editing—the | weleome correspondent “ Porte Crayon” (General 
conviction that the course must be filled by noted | D. M. Strother), called “ Personal Recollections 
and conspicuous men, whatever the reason of their | of the War.” It was written when feelings were 
I i But in any case politics must be dis- | warm, and when, necessarily, evidence could not 
y conspicuous statesmen, questions of | always be weighed properly and justice done, 
» by eminent scientific men, and questions | There were some statements in the article which 
of theology by famous theologians. Yet a few | reflected upon the conduct of General Fitz-John 
) polities and science and theology were | Porter on the field of the second Manassas battle, 
not welcome in the magazines. They were left to | and which have been since cited to his injury in 
the forum, to the lecture-room, the newspaper, the | many quarters. But various facts having been 


pulpit, and the book. At this moment Mr. Glad- | called to his attention, General Strother carefully 
stone adds to his other renown that of being the | went over the subject in the light of fresh knowl- 
most affluent and desirable magazinist in Eng- | edge, and having found reason to reconsider his 
land, and unquestionably there is no other way in | earlier conclusions, has addressed a letter to Gen- 
which he could speak so satisfactorily and so im- | eral Porter withdrawing his original statement. 
mediately to so immense an audience. Indeed, the | The letter is dated on the 4th of July, 1878, and 

ange in periodical literature is shown most its publication has been delayed until all the tes- 
trikingly by the fact that a man like Mr. Glad- | timony before the Board of Inquiry into the case 
stone is the typical magazinist to-day, and a man | of General Porter had been submitted. That case 
like Charles Lamb sixty years ago. | having been closed, although, as we write, no de- 

It is now necessary, as we said, for any one | cision has been rendered, we very gladly publish 
who would keep pace with the various movements | General Strother’s Ietter. Whatever may be the 
of the time to read the magazines. The feeling | judgment of this tribunal upon the justice of 
that much reading of newspapers “ fritters away” | General Porter’s condemnation by the first board, 
the mind is true only of the reading of petty per- | a letter like that of General Strother throws a 
sonal polities and of accidents and gossip. There | light upon the possibility of serious error in the 
has been recently as sound and valuable writing | estimate of that conduct of General Porter which 
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fer second edition of President Porter’s book | der the following heads: t] udies to be pu 


1 l 1d) 


on American Colleges' is made doubly aececept- | sued, tl 


1e curriculum to be enforced, the relatiy 
by a considerable supplement of new and | value of text-books an tures, the advan 
} 


y matter bearing upon the subject of liberal | and evils of the common life of the e 


on. Inan interesting preliminary chapter | of the dormitory ar ‘lass systems, the re 
1¢ recounts the indictments that have been urged | character of colleges, and their relationship to « 
system during fifty years ps } another and to schools of science. He 

1 outlines the changes which have been wrought | that for the vears appropriated hool : ( 
i innovations upon the methods of the old- | lege training there is no study so well a lapted to 
r institutic r by the establishment of new | mental discipline as the study of language, and 
nes. Among other particulars he shows that | that the F the classical languages is the 
these changes tend toward the substitution of the | best form of this discipline; that the curriculum 
1s 


system of elective studies for a fixed uniform | should be a preseribed but not absolutely inel 
‘lassical course; a larger infusion of utilitarian | tie one, and ild not be left to the option 


the expense of classical studies; and, at a sim- | caprice of an inexperienced student; that instru 
ur cost, greater prominence to English literature, | tion by lectur igh attractive to the } 
1e modern languages and modern history, civil | who consu is ease, is not as profit 
ind political law, natural history, mechanies, and | pupil a ‘itations from text-book 


K 


he applied sciences. The conclusion at which | recitations are pri 
he arrives is, that while our college system is not | tions, inasmuch ¢ ney require more constant 
Itless, but is susceptible to important improve- | nd ¢ ica ; that the community life 
ments, yet its principal features may be triumph- | of the college is refining and strengthening to tl 
vated. This is the task with which |} manners, the morals, and the intellect; that res 
r. Porter grapples in fourteen able papers, in | dence in dormitor is more energizing and | 
vhich he considers seriatim the distinguishing | « ally, and less expensive than 
atures of our colleges, ranging his inquiries un- | 1 in lodgings. Other chapters are devoted 
—_e . —— | to the more general questions of the constitution, 
| The American Colleges and the American Public. : nt, and administration of colleges ; and 
With After-Thoughts on College and School Education. hrinf ¢ 
Noau Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale Col- 
lege. 12mov, pp. 403. New York: Charles Scribner’ 
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several essays 


menace” 
subjects of the 


terrible 
are 
in “Communistie Social- 
‘ Anti-Communistie Socialism,” and “ Chris 
ian Socialism ;” and in them the distinctive 
sometimes antagonistic qualities of each, ani 


General,” 
=m,” 
ant 
also 
inguishing characteristics for greater o1 
ees of evil in different lands, are discrim- 


y, if they fail to show us all the sides 
at least the merit of pre- 
either the best or the worst, 
We 
public 
feelings to promote 
The Letters* of 
others emphatically 
unstudic 


have 
of it, 


al colors, 


aracter, 

nting portions 
‘natut 
posing in them for 
hts and 


is 
masking 


may be sure he 
effect, or 
1s thoug 


irty or a policy, Bismarck 


and 
1, and their 


to 
ol 
| pt riods place the 
ind ivon-willed minister in far 
waging lights than those in which he 

usually painted. Written during his youth, dur- 
x the first vears of his marriage -* ring his dip- 

ic missions to foreign governments, during 
riod of the Parliamentary struggles in Ger- 
during the Austrian war, 
Sedan, the most of them were addressed to his 
sister, and there are a few to intimate 

Those to the former two are peculiarly 

4 exhibit his native 
playfulness, his habit of extracting pleasure from 
trifles, his tenderness and humor, 
| affectionate responsiveness, and his hopes, 
feelings, and aspirations. In some of the earliest 
of he playfully and almost prophetically 
pictures himself as the peer of princes, or as ren- 
dering important services to the state. Those 
which are the most attractive, however, are the 
ones in which he busies himself with home affairs, 
and reveals his filial reverence, fraternal affection, 
und absorbing conjugal love x Two of the latest 
in the collection belong to another class, and are 
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Tuwing. 12mo, pp. 159. 

. Putnam’s Sons. 

3 Socialism. By Rosweut D. Hrrencock, D.D. 
pp. 111. New York: A. D. F. Randolph and Co, 

4 Prince Bismarck's Letters to his Wife, Sister, and 
Others, from 1844 to 1870. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Frrzn. Maxse. 12mo, pp. 259. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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very remarkable, the one being an earnest re- 


tudy and instruc- |} sponse to a question put to him “in Christ’s 
on | name” 


by a person whom he esteemed, in which 
| he declares his faith in Christ and reverence for 
_ | religion, and defends the motives that inspired 
his political actions; and the other, wonton to his 
ife just after the battle of Se dan, gives his esti 
imate of the effects of that decisive conflic t, and 
| describes his memorable interview with the fallen 
Emperor on the ee alter the battle. 
Th is an agreei il le nding of pe rsoni il ana 
the man and appre ciative criticism of the poet 
Mr. Calvert’s Study of Wordsworth® Indeed, 
its chief attractiveness is due to the skill with 
vhich the ior shows how the writings of th 
poet influenced the character and intellect of the 
man, and again how his poetic communings 


re ble 


of 


autl 


and 
outpourings took their hues from his personal 
+} 
( 


om ‘ ; 
haracter. The volume carries us over some of 


| the most interesting events of the poet’s life, in- 
of his most treasured com. 
} panionships, and admits us to familiar views of 
| him while engaged on his most celebrated poems 
there are copious of — 
| worth’s critical estimates of other poets and o 

himself, and genial criticisms, estimates, and anal- 
i vses of the poet® Ss greatest Pp roductions, 

| The five individuals introduced to us in Mr 
| Hamerton’s Modern Frenchmer® 
unknown, even as cele! 
that their biogre 
cedent element 

amply 


| troduces us to some 


esi les, versions 


are nearly 
rities, to American reade rs, 
uphies lack an important ante- 
of interest. This drawback is 
compensated for, however, by the skill 
with which Mr. Hamerton piques our curiosity, 
and the tact with which he conciliates our sym- 
pathy and excites our admiration for the person- 

he depicts. The subjects of the sketcl 
are Victor Jacquemont, an eminent traveller and 
| naturalist, whose life was devoted to science and 
humanity ; Henri Perreyve, an ecclesiastic and ora- 
| tor, who combined singular purity with greatness 


sO 


1es 


| of religious power and commanding qualities of 
leadership; Francois Rude, great as a sculptor, 
but devoted to the austere duties of home and 
family ; Jean Jacques Ampére, an industrious his- 
torian, archeologist, and trave lle r; and Henri Reg 
nault, a glowing painter and zealous patriot. All 
were men of vigor and intensity, whose tenacity 
of purpose overcame apparently insuperable ob- 
stacles, and whose engaging personal qualities 
won the love of all who came in contact with 
them. Mr. Hamerton paints the personal, social, 
and intellectual characters of these men with a 
loving hand; and his sketches px the high 
merit—which gives value to the best biography— 
of encouraging effort and stimulating emulation 
in things worthy by the influence of noble exam- 
ples. 

It would be difficult to find two more agreeably 
contrasted revivals of the romantic literature of 
a by-gone generation than are furnished in late 
numbers of the “ Franklin Square Library,” repro- 
ducing Miss Burney’s Evelina? and Fonb lanque’ 3 





5 Wordsworth: A Biographie 
|Grorer H. Carvertr. 12mo, 
and Shepard. 
® Modern Frenchmen. 
| Grrpert HAMERTON. 
Brothers. 

7 Evelina; or, The History of a Young Lady’s Intro- 
| duction to the World. By Miss Burney (Madz ame D’Ar- 
| stay). 4to, pp. Sl. ‘ Frankiin Square Library.” New 
| York: Harper and Brothers. 
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Boston: Lee 
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pp. 232. 


Five Biographies. 


By Puirie 
12mo, pp. 442. 
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levelopment of our modern novel. 
Mr. James discri 
tyles Zhe Europe 
|. It is, indeed, a nt sketches, 
eld together by a slight thread of continuity, 
lacking the intimate fusion of parts essential 
narrative or dramatie unity. l 


ribes street scenes, houses, gardens, and coun- 


in 


minates judiciously when he 
* than a nov 


ns? a sketch rather 


series of brillia 
1 


it 
ut 


to Mr. James de 


t 


ers, apparently because the former are 
ientious copies from a model, while his men and 
men are fictions of the intellect merely, whom 
he makes known to us by description id asser 
instead of by the natural unfolding of thei 
dispositions and characters ugh the med 
of their thinkings and sayings and doings. 
teresting studies, theref 
The Kuropeans unquestionably are, and altl 


at 


n 
ium 

In 
fore, as his portraitures in 
/ 


“i 


is acters are cleverly conceived 1 in 
lights and situations ingeniously cor 
ford entertainment, they do not seem sufficiently 
real to rouse our sympathies and to give the sem 
slance of probability to fiction. 

The reader of Auld Lang Syne will pay it the 
involuntary compliment of wishing it twice 
it is. 


its characters 


mg as 
in it: 
harmoniously blended ; 


There is not a dry or tedious page 
re strongly contrasted or 
and its incidents are excit- 
ing and dramatie without being sensational. The 
» is laid in an old English sea-coast town, just 

er the battle of Trafalgar, during the struggle 
between England and France for the naval su- 
1acy, and the narrative 


a 


pr i 
| 
t 
being enacted. 
cent loves and secret marriage of two inexperi- 
enced young people belonging to widely different 


stations, for whom our sympathies are enlisted by 


their excellences of mind and person, and by the | 


sore trials and sorrows resulting from their irreg 


ular step. The style reminds us of that most 


® The Bachelor of the Albany. A Novel. 4to, pp. 46. 
‘“* Franklin Square Library.” 
Brothers. 

* The Europeans, A Sketch. 
12mo, pp. 281. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, and Co, 

10 Auld Lang Syne. A Novel. 
The Wreck of the Grosvenor. 4to, pp. 49. 
Square Library.” New York: Harper and Brothers. 


combined influences | | 


ry sights and sounds better than he does human | 


ugh | 


as 


s largely colored by | 
1¢ stirring events by land and sea that were then | 


The story hinges upon the inno- | 
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the au 
is the same lavish 
ral objects, the s a 
it or novel and « xpress- 


of modern times, 
there 
sof na 
I 
trick of packir 


les f 


story-tell 
rma Doone : 


| fascinating 
| thor of Ta 
ful d iy 


«ations of neatly quai 


heautl eripuon 
1 

*OLiC 
ti 


sentence like at 


} rases same 


t boxes in ¢ 


0 

unfolding : 
; 50 that we tor 
TI 


] 


rat is fiction. 


thoroughly health 
n Ad Dutch To 


rarely 


it 
gormore 


{ 


} armin 
in those fre 
rt 
tend 
Sad ol 
with the 


1, stor 


n 
Lowell, 


t 


f \ 
b Rev 

| 

| Graceful 


are met 


brightly 


| with 
gravely quaint or 


t\ am 


bent with humor, they are 
odor of a not too dist int 

h tmparts to them the sweetness 
villad or a legend. Each of them embodies 
| raditional, in the life of a 
j half-stumbering Dutch town in the interior of the 
State of New York, and describes the various folk 

| who moved therein some fifty or a hu 


}also a 
| acne 
antiquity, 


of al 


some 


oma 
white 


| a 
t 


I 


, real or 


hundred years 


thet toms, 


ir old habits and cus 
old fur 


and doings and dealings 


ago, together with 
ure, and old-f 
The first 
‘Abram Van Zandt, t 
and its plot is built round 
of its characters that the 
| figure of a man dimly de L in one of the 

an old pi yy Vander Velde, which 
} had come into his possession under peculiar cir- 
| 1 an influence upon his actions 
1eans of some mysterious affinity 


| old houses, old ways, ni ash 
ioned saving 


of the stories is entitled 
| Man in the Pieture,” 
a weird of 


t 
t 


fancy 


one 
Serer 


| ners ture | 


( stances, exerter 
ind destiny by 1 
of identity, 
love tale, remarkabl 
of light and sh 
melting sorrow 


I 
The second story of the series is a 
for its powerful contrasts 
le, of overflowing gladness and 
The last is a quaint 
painting of character and manners, 


e realistic 
ibounding, as 


| do both the others, in e 3 
delieacy. 

Che author of Cupid and 
very cleverly to kill birds with one 
While entertains with an animated tran 
script of his experiences in Egypt, and of the im- 
upon him by its people and an- 


descriptiv of grea 


. } 
episode 


} the Sphinx? contrives 
two stone 
} 


ne 


us 


pressions made 


for our amusement 
| quiet though not uneventful love story, 


ti juities, he also weaves a 


1s 
} none the less attractive for being composed of 
| several strands. It might be objected that there 
is an of sentimentality in abstract 

and of intellectual rhapsodizing, and that the dia 
| logue is sometimes inconsequential and pedanti 


which 
t 


is excess « the 


but still the romance challenges our sympathies 
ind many of the incidents which it sl 
| and color are spirited and natural. 
} ost difficult of tasks is properly 
| and with brevity to 
iking merits or defects. 1 
to define or ¢l issify as the av- 
erage men and women who make up the mass of 


give ape 


1 
i 
f } 
i i 


One of the 


aue characterize novel 
} 


which is without st Suc] 


novels are as hard 


mankind—who ar ispicuous neither by their 
virtues nor vices, their beauty or ugliness, their 


| abilities or performances, and whose lives, if not 


I 


e eC 


absolutely level, never rise to any great heights or 
| sink to any considerabl depths. Of this neutral 
tint are the nove A Woman’s Word" and 


two 


=e | 


ry 


| 
| 11 4 Story or Tuo from an Old Dutch Torn. 


12mo, pp. 322. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

12 Cupid and the Sphinx. By Harrorn Friruarna. 
12mo, pp. 434. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sona. 

13 4 Women’s Word, and How She Kept It. By Vir- 
atta F. Townsenp. 12mo, pp. 270. Boston: Lee and 
Ss) 


| Shepard. 
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rmer an indigenous setae 
Neither 

mildly interest- 
though not 
The 


conventional 


other an exotic. is note 
are 
atmosphere 


rk of art, both 

of each, 
and sweet. 
the 


between 


pul 
story of 
brates 


town and 


f 


roine, after | 


i bDAayv- 
ngenious and prolonged 
ipremely happy. The 
he court of Scotla nd, and inci- 
urt of England ales, foe 1 on 
Robert LL. 
1 James I. 
ad ot La 
yt ls 
are ures in the 

» story of moderate interest under- 


historical revival ; 


ij ol the cv 
ts in the life of 
of Rothe say an Portions of 
the 
attending its espousal by 


» Spre 
t 


lardism among 
prominent hg 


its style is simple and 


ntations of contempo- 
manners lit fol 


cre 
ral fidelity. 

be no ine as to the place in 
3; Macleod of Dare” 


‘novel ; 


» to which Mr. Black 


fresh, powe 


Sign, amp! e 


movement is free, its situa 


Llogu al, pointe 
progre of the 
iptions pict iresque and contributing to the 
effect, and its tive connected and 
lily in interest as it is 

1 approaches the dénouement. <Al- 

f / not 
gnificant or superfluous, and 


re nsable 


natur 


yromoting the story, its 


narra 
power and 
yaumnatis persone are numerous, 
artistic re- 
cures of the 


e ind 


of his patie nt cousin 
gainst the background 
» Dare, surroun _ 
clans pe ople of thei 
rast with and win 
to whom 


‘ast 
hful servitors ay 


cont the lithe 


fin 
we are 
us surroundings. 
and virile figure, 
undred simple and vigor- 
attractive 


( lime, 


ine is less 
that 
but she is 


than 
| more 
the 
each 
all appe aling with so 
: imagination of the 
e-minded Scot, and mute- 
ig to invite the interposition of his pro- 
¢ strength, that do not wonder that he 
her with an enthralling passion, or that 
» realized the e his 
vecame distempered, and drove him to an 
fatal desperation. 
anomalous mother and daughter who 
» the chief figures in Mr. James’s Daisy Miller’ 
He Find 1.” A Fif- 
tof Scotland. By Em- 
New York: Robert 


she is a 
invested by 
) Many rare 


he ot he yet 


ortion 
charms, ¢ 


h subtlety to the romantic 


essionable and sing 
seemi 
th, 


we 


hopelessness of his loy 


4 Margery’s Son; or, * Until 

tury Tale of the Cor 
ARAH Hort. 12mo, 

rter and Brothers, 
Macleod of Dare. A Novel. 
rated. Libra y E ition. 


pp. dia. 


By WriiriaM Brack. 

12mo, pp. 406. New 

The same. * Li 

191. New York : Ha 

“Franklin Square Library.’ 
Harper and Brothers 

A Study. 3y Henny James, 
32mo, pp. 116. 


SvVO, PP . 
ers. The same. 
, pp. 68. New York: 
Daisy Miller. Jun. 
ries.” New 


rper and Brothers. 


rk: Ha 


one 


| fle. 


and his sons } 
} ings 
| daug 
| and who, 


| refinement and cool disregard 


rful, | 
in detail, and | 
| ay ‘ es er ' aay" 

and must please while it instructs the * you 


d, and | 


| their 


grand 


| tiles, insects, Pp 


| egyrist. 
| by 


| is evidently 


brary of | 
rand | 


were seriously presented by him as typical repr: 
sentatives of our country-women—while admit 
ting that such a mother and daughter are as much 
within the range of possibility as the Siamese 
Twins, and have as sue a title to be set uy 
as typet-—-we should affirm that they have not 
enough of gene ral or special resemblance to any 
re ally existent class to lend probability 
ture. that Mr. James had 
no such purpose in this brilliant and graceful 
The elder lady is an impossible mother— 
abnormally insipid, colorless, and unobservant or 
careless of her beautiful daughter’s wayward do- 


to carica 
It is obvious, however, 


and Daisy herself is an equally impossibl 
hter, who regards her mother 
besides, is an inscrutable 
of audacity and innocence, 


as a cipher 
comb ini 


elegance and v 


ition 
lgarity, 
essential con 
ventionalities. Nevertheless, this contradictory 
creature under the author’s pliant fancy becom 

a “phantom of delight,” whose ehangeful and 
winning ways and fresh and flower-like 
veil all her defects and heighten her 


graces, 


beauty 
abundant 
There is a 


The Virginians ave 


romance of 


Texas” 


reality in 
that 


the story 
is very 


ot 
promanocagiy 
if Old 
folks and old young folks” to whom it is inse sribed 
It is founded on the transplantation of an old and 


| impoverished Virginia family to Texas, and de- 


scribes with graphic minuteness the process of 
removal thither, and the steps pursued by 
them in re-establishing their uprooted home in 
its friendly virgin soil. Their mishaps, enjoy- 
ments, surprises, and adventures, grave and gay, 
are told with vivacity, and descriptions of 
their work in building their house and getting 
their “league” under cultivation are replete with 
entertaining and useful practical hints and exam- 
ples for other new settlers. Interspersed through- 
yut the relation are stirring stories of pioneer 
frontier life, including eomb: with savages, 
heasts of prey, “northers,” and prairie fires ; inci- 
dental descriptions of the beasts, birds, game, rep- 

| ylants, and flowers peculiar to Tex- 
as; and absorbing episodes in which are recount- 
ed as by an eye-witness and participant exciting 


its 


| passages in the history of Texas. 


Eulogy of the living is ordinarily regarded with 


| distrus t, especially if its subject be we: althy, titled, 


munificent, and tle occupant of an offic ial station 
from whence golden streams of patronage may 
be expected to flow in the direction of the pan- 
This distrust is not excited, 
the warm commendation which is liberally 
bestowed upon Lord Dufferin by Mr. Stewart in 
iis interesting volume on Canada under the Ad- 
ministration of the Earl of Dufferin,® since its 
utterances have been withheld until the termina- 
tion of the official power of that popular and able 


however, 


| ruler, and with it his ability to recompense words 


of praise by substantial rewards. Mr. Stewart’s 


| protracted panegyric of Lord Dufferin 2s a man 
land as a ruler is entirely 


free, therefore, from 
suspicion as to the motives which inspired it, and 
as sincere and disinterested as it is 





17 The Virginians in Texas. 


A Story. By WititasM 
M. Baker. 
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| Svo, pp. 169. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


18 Canada under the Administration of the Earl of 
Dufferin. By Groner Stewart, Jun. S8vo, pp. 696. 
Toronto: Rose-Belford Publishing Company. 


































1 mmer of 1872 till the autumn of 1877 
¢ the period of his vicer tv of the New 

Y f } } 

] n nd it gives a close view of all h 

! re 

| i s s il, { iry, persona 
i} | i o iat time, in¢ ung 

of his able speeches an esses, and the 
gratulato ecept il were tend 

‘ 1 to him at the outset and close of his vies 
ral reader will be impressed by 

the ¢ ‘ulties which it was the task of thi 
adi “LO ¢ unter, ind by the signal 

tact, n ‘nergy, and judgment which h 
brought to bear uponit. A new and as yet searce 


ly coherent dominion, which existed practically 





1 paper, whose parts re remote from each 
ot nd whose interests often clashed, had to 
be fused into a symmetrical unit. Conflicting in 


terests were to be reconciled, exasperating fric 











t o be removed, and the complicated machin 
ery of a representative government was to be s¢ 
uf in motion. Urbane, social, rich, and mu 
l t,and to thes ttrac e | onal quailties 
¢ firmness, intellectual vi rreat patience 
| ‘ le od nat the wisdom that came 
from ex] nee in dealing with provincial peo 
s and th ilties of pract statesmanship, 





hearts of 








the ned their 
co and ex 
as} is of party his purity was 1 lestioned 
] | iity unbounded, and _ his lence su 
preme. Mr. Stewart's volume recites all the great 


acts of policy and the most stirring events that 


lized Lord Dufferin’s administration, and on 
, 





this account is a valuable contribution to political 
| ire. It is, however, the things personal t 
Lord Dufferin and his accomplished wife, and th 
insight which is afforded of social, domestic, and 
polktn il life in Cana la, that will make the book 
most attractive to the general reader. Our r 
flection on laying down this really valuable vol 








is that the new viceroy and the Pri 
se will have a far less difficult task to per 
orm than awaited their predecessors. It is tru 
» are here and tl local jars and frictions 


h will eall for careful and wise management, 











but Lord Dufferin leaves the machinery general 
ly in smooth and good working order, the people 
contented with and beginning fairly to understand 


it, the conflicts of interest between the different 
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retained by the most untutored, so elevated and 





artments, t 








credit for novelty, but sim] » harmonize 
the diversities of recent secu ssion, and 
to bring t ider a e¢ ive rvey 
where tl iv be viewed in their clearly legit 
imated results 

The “innumerable caravan” of wives, mothers, 
sisters, and daughters who are daily confronted 


by the pre blem what they shall have for dinner 
pro} ite the exacting palates ot ther hus 
yands, fathers, sons, and brothers, will have a 
heavy burden lifted from their shoulders by Mrs 
Terhune’s Dinner Year-Book.™ This practical 


domestic hand-book does almost every thing save 





x our dinners for seven days 

four weeks in each month of t 

of fare prescribed being adapted to the capaci- 
; ; 


» year, the bill 











ties of the avera American market, with the 
meats, fish, vegetables, and fruit each in its season 
‘hroughout, the dinners proposed are appetizi 





elegant, and economical; each of them is accor 


panied by a receipt for every dish, and there ar 


sensible directions for placing them on the table 
In addition to the other dinners there are bills of 


fare for twelve “ company dinners,” one for each 








month; but we look in vain for similar aids to 
ward Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New-Year’s 
linners, 

A titl y expressive of the contents 


yuld searcely have been devised than that which 
Dr. Cuyler has given his excellent volume of 
Pointed Papers." Each of its papers is so brief 
that it may be read in a few minutes, so plain 
y comprehended and easily 


though 





il as to satisfy the demands of the most 
cultivated, and so practical as to meet the spirit 
ial needs of the sinful, the penitent, the sorrow- 
ful, or the devout The series com] ses a sl 


cession of wise teachings adapted to almost every 





istian d ity and to nearly every step 
of Christian growth. 

iong the most useful and interesting of re- 
publications are four little hand-books re- 
spectively on bees, flower- painting, the studio 
arts, and the telegraph. The first of these is en- 


| titled Zhe Blessed Bees? and has a special inter 


provinees adjusted, and the country busy, pros- | 


perous, and growing. Unless, then, the Marquis 


est for farmers and others who hove the space 
ind facilities requisite for rearing bees. It is a 
practical account of the methods pursued by its 
author, with great success, in raising bees, and 


gives minute details as to their breeding, hiving 


transferring, pasturing, and multiplication, togeth- 
of Lorne is greatly more incapable than he is rep- 


y 
resented to be by Lord Dufferin, who has known | 


him from childhood an lisa capable judge of his | 






abilities, we y prognosticate for him and his 
royal bride as fortunate an administration as the 
one whose history is related in this able volume. 


Mr. Day’s Outlines of Ontological Science’ j 





a 


welcome addition to metaphysical literature, and | 


will be found of special service to students, whose 
labors it will lighten and whose perplexities it 
will reliey In his attempt to concentrate the 


1° Outlines of Ontological Science; or, A Philosophy 
of Knowledge and of Being. By Henry N. Day. 12mo, 
pp. 441. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


|panying narrative of pr 





vr with the expenditure involved and the profits 
earned. The subject is deprived of all dryness 
and made as entertainit 





as a story by an 








rsonal effort, investiga- 
tion, and industri »plication.—Another of 
little volumes : reprint of Mrs, Duffield’s 
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instructed in the drawing of flowers, the 
materials used and the processes employed in 
painting them, and also in those more technical 
branches of the art—composition, arrangement, 
and he 

third** is a concise compilation of 
of art f 
| 


an aid 


form, shade, and background.—T 
the best rules 
and is intended as 
to those who wish to be introduced to an 
” of Among the topics 

1 are art and its divisions, technique and 
expression, the progress of art from ancient till 
times, books on art, and biographies of 
famous artists.—The last of convenient 
volumes is a brief and clear presentation of the 
principle s of the Llectro Magnetic Telegraph,?® de- 
signed for the benefit of practical operators and 


om the best authors, 


“outside knowledge 


art. 
disc uss¢ 


modern 


these 


students of telegraphy, and compl ising concise ex 
positions of electricity and magnetism, the Morse 
telegraph, batteries, practical telegraphy, and the 
construction of lines. 

Although the literary execution of Mr. Bailey's 
England from a Back Window*® is rather inele 
gant, it will be relished, by all who have visited 
England, for the brevity and fidelity of its sketches 
and descriptions, and by all who have not, for its 
crisp humor and abundant good nature. Nothing 


escapes the quick and observant eye of its author, } 


but he is specially on the alert to detect those 
peculiarities which denote the differences between 
England and Englishmen and our own country 
and men. Ile 


country deseribes with freshness 


and vivacity every thing that is curious or vener- | 


able or admirable or characteristic, and, without 
being in the least guide-bookish, his volume is 
the best and most satisfactory cicerone that a 
person visiting Great Britain for the first time 
could be provided with. 

Decidedly full of interesting and practical in- 
formation is Mr. Mason’s Old House Altered,” in 
which he shows how an old family house may be 


1 
} 
st 


enlarged, modernized, and converted into a com- 
fortabl 
associations. In the form of a series of agree 
able familiar letters between a brother who is 
supposed to be a professional architect and a 
ist an amateur, aided by the occasional 
interposition of another brother a 


and 


sister who is 


Ss an umpire, 
we are first given tentative sketches in which the 


house-mistress roughly outlines the things essen- | 


tial to comfort and convenience. These are then 


amended, added to, and embellished, till a house | 
The let- | 
1es form an elaborate discussion | 
and selection of all that is best in the construc- | 


results that meets every requirement. 
ters and sketcl 


tion of a family home, having regard primarily 
to health, use, and comfort, and secondarily to 
elegance and adornment. 

Among publications designed for the amuse- 


ment and instruction of children, the one by Mr. | 


Coffin, appropriately dedicated to “ the boys and 


girls of America,” and entitled The Story of Lib- | 


Derririp. Edited by Svsan N. Carrer. 
46. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sone. 
24 The Studio Arts, By Eviazasetu Wrxturor Joun- 
son. 18mo, pp. 161. New York: Henry Holt and Co, 
25 A Hand-Book of the Electro-Maqnetic Telearaph. 
By A. E. Lonine. 18mo, pp. 98. 
Nostrand. 
26 England from a Back Window. 
Scotland and Ireland. 


12mo, pp. 


With Views of 
\ By J. M. Barry, the Danbury 
News Man. 12mo, pp. 475. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
27 The Old House Altered. By Grorar C. Mason. 
Svo, pp. 179. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 


elegant home without destroying its | 


New York: D. Van | 


erty,*® is conspicuous for its beauty, lucidity of 
style, and intrinsic worth. With excellent en. 
gravings on every page, not one of them is a 
mere random picture intended to please the ey 
only, but each happily illustrates and fastens in 
the me mory some memorable historical ac t, event, 
or character referred to in the text. Written so 
simply that the voungest pupil may understand it, 
nothing of strength or grace of diction is sacri 
ficed to bare simplicity. Though its narrative is 
glowing, it yet adheres to the literal fact; and 
thus while it has the attractiveness of a story, it 
| has also the substantial usefulness of historic re- 
ality. The book supplies a need that has been 
strangely overlooked; for with our multiplicity 
of histories for the young there has been nothing 
| hitherto, adapted to their capacities, outlining the 
growth of civil and religious liberty, or tracing 
from their feeble beginnings the free institution 
| we now enjoy. It was this task which Mr. Coffin 
by a happy inspiration set himself to perform, 
covering the period of five hundred vears—from 
the time of King John and Magna Charta to the 
settlement of Jamestown, the arrival of the J/alf- 
Moon in the Hudson, and the landing of the Pil- 
grims. And although the history of the growth 
of an abstract principle into a concrete system, as 
| was that of civil and personal liberty, might seem 
to be a dry and uninviting subject for the young, 
| Mr. Coffin has enriched the relation with such a 
| succession of grand or stirring incidents, and has 
crowded it with such a body of stately actors, that 
| it can not fail to excite their interest and capti- 
vate their attention. Along with the record of 
| the progress of liberty, the narrative branches off 
| into inviting episodes commemorative of the great 
| historical events that contributed to its advance, 


| such as the invention of printing and the mari- 


ner’s compass, the discovery of America, the 

| translation of the Bible by Wycliffe, and the erys- 
| tallization of the English language into its pres- 
ent forms by him and Chaucer, the Reformation 
in Europe, and the great wars and leagues which 
resulted from it. No more absorbingly interest- 
ing or more substantially useful book than this 
can be placed in the hands of the young, whether 
at home or in school; and, moreover, there are 
few parents who may not derive ple asure and en- 
lightenment from its perusal. 

Another exceeding sensible and very useful 
book is a little volume entitled Grammar Land,” 
which is dedicated to all children who think 
crammar hard and dry, and which aims to throw 
a gleam of sunshine around our little men and 
women while they are engaged in that most wea- 
risome of studies. Inthe most engaging manner, 

by parable and simile and easy metaphor and still 
| easier matter-of-fact application, it clears up the 
puzzles and simplifies the hard things of gram- 
mar, Separate chapters are given to biographical 
sketches of rich Mr. Noun and his useful friend 
| Pronoun ; little ragged Article and talkative Ad- 
jective; busy Dr. Verb, and Adverb; perky Prep- 
osition, convenient Conjunction, and tiresome In- 
terjection—with full accounts of their pedigrees 
and connections, oddities and peculiarities. 
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29 Grammar Land; or, Grammar in Fun. By M. 
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Draper in Franklin Institute . 
Naval Observatory parties 
In this con: nection 
photogri pl s of the 
itions give a complet 
The very fine photo 
al y J k, Jun., of Professor 
*s party, and Mr. J. A. Rogers, of Pro 
party, give the details and structt 
rona to perfection, and are all that 
The outer corona i given ou 
le of the sun. 1@ photo- 
s, of Professor Holden’s party, 
outer corona than any other 
| the sun). A combination of 
tographs will give the best knowledg 


» phenomenon yet possible. 


tify Werord. 


105,000 mart 
helion 

! 1, compl 
Meverst 
livided circle, 


1) inches ap 


6050 marl 


he most import: int rs of the year l 


sor Newt Nn, of Ya le, on the “ Origin 

It is impossible to give here an ab 

paper, whic h is itself a series of 

positions, each in a condensed form, and each 

ely connected w ith every other. We can onls 
1 3 


i will be- 


ervatory (Dr 
: rrived in this 
It is in quarto form, and in two parts 
Meridian circle observations 
1 list. 2. A second memoir 


ms of comets’ tails, by Pro- 


contains : 


he a sele 


his deals with Comet 1861, 
Meridian observations of Mars a i 
and comparison stars, by M. a 
» observations extend from Julv he to 
24. The | probable error (Aé) of a sing 
ybservation is + 0 58". Each observation of this 
series combined with one of the same weight in 
the southern hemisphere would give the solar par 
allax with a probable error + 0.19”, and hence 
from twenty such corresponding observations we 
ra expect a value of this doubtful by + 0.04 
} 


. This section is devoted to meridian observa- | 


sofa special list of stars. 5. Spectrum of 
pore 1877, 6. Dr. Bredichin finds this to be: 
A, 556.4 + 1.7; B, 515.4 + 0.7; 469.7 + 2.2. 

*s comet these numbers are: A, 563.0; 
C, 471.1. For the spectrum of eae 

y are: A, 563.2; B, 516.4; C, 471.2. Part IT. 
contains: 1. Observations of Mars 
son stars with the equatorial. 2. Measures of 
stars in the cluster in Perseus. 3. Photometric 
observations with a Zoéllner’s photometer: obser- 
vations of comets, of bands on Jupiter, of a lunar 
eclipse, ete., and some photo-heliographie obser- 
V ae 
In the Harvard ¢ ‘Yollege Libr ary Bulletin No. 9, 
October 1, 1878, is printed a list of books and 
memoirs on the transits of Mercury, from 163 
to 1868, inclusive, with notes by Professor E. E. 
Holden. It has above 150 authors’ names. 

At the Seagrave Observatory, Providence, Rhode 
Island, Mr. L. Waldo has observed Mimas on sev- 


window of plate 


| for testing the ay 


} weights employed. 


and compari- | 


560 marks 
haupt and Son, in Cassel—portab] 
» com | 
Ssextants rea a , from 285 ma 
In Physics, omie has pres 
‘ iatior , liminary 
ing secular 
icity of wires. The arrang 
suspending the wires are now complet 
tube 60 feet long, 9 incl 
deep, in six-feet i 
tower of t i 
firm 


ent of the yieldi 

at the bottom of 

allows the wires to be seen. ’ 

ire to be made by mea 

ported on a strong 

bre ickets to the wall of t 

paratus are v 
Becker has discussed the correcti 

in weiching in air, for the weight « 

placed by the body weighed and 

By taking the s 

ties of the chts as the ordinat s, and 

| essary correcti as abscissas, and pl 

urve, it gives an equilateral hyper! 

to asymptotic axes. nee for high specifie grav- 

ities such as platinum tl correction is small, 

while for low ones which are ar from unity 

the correction is comparatively large, and in- 


rapidity ¢ th > specifi gravity 

sinks. Ife concludes that for specific gravities 
tity less than twenty-five milli- 

rams requires correction, while for specific grav- 
ities above three, nothing less than one decigram 
| requires to be corrected. A table giving the 
| vacuum correction for substanees havi £ a Spe- 

cifie gravity between 0.985 and 27. a the weigh 

lused being of brass, the error being less than 


one-thirtieth of a 


creases with great 


above one, no quanti 
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ta { platinum weights, between 0.950 and| At the focus of this mirror an iron boiler 
51.766, are given in the memoir. | placed, weighing with its accessories 200 kj 
Hotler has described a simple and easily con- | grams, and having a capacity of 100 liters, 70 f 





1¢ 


sti 1 form of apparatus for demonstrating the | the liquid and 30 for the steam-chamber. In half 
various 1 ilts obtained by the superposing of | an hour the 70 liters were raised to boilit fr, and 
waves. Upon the face of an upright board, | soon afterward the manometer indicated a press 
which may be fastened to any convenient board | ure of 5 atmospheres. On the 22d of September, 
at right angles to it to serve as a base, two paral- | the sun being slightly veiled, he obtained 6.2 at 
lel strips of wood are fastened lengthwise, through | mospheres ; and worked, under a pressure of 3 at- 
which small holes are drilled opposite one anoth- | mospheres, a Tangye pump, raising 1500 to 1800 





er, for the passage of wires carrying small white | liters of water per hour to a height of two meters 
balls on their ends, By inverting the apparatus, | On the 29th, with a clear sky, a pressure of 7 at- 


id a x the balls to fal 





against the edge of | mospheres was obtained. 
Rosetti, from a series of thermo-electri: 
lal waves, the other ends of the wires may | urements, has been led to express the relat 


as » of wood cut into a convenient series of | 





be cut to a length parallel to the lower strip on | tween the absolute temperature of a bod) 
t of the board. On inverting the appara-| the thermo-electrie current produced by i 





ra- 
tus the wires are allowed to fall so that their} diation, in the form of a rather simple equation, 
lower ends rest upon the edge of a straight strip. | To test the formula the radiation from a hot cop- 


Their upper ends form then the sine curve men- | per ball was used for temperatures below 800 
tioned. By placing below these wires the same | from three copper disks placed in the same re- 
curve half a wave length displaced, complete in- | gion of the flame, from iron and platinum disks 
terference will result when the wires fall, and the | and from a small cylinder of magnesium oxy- 
balls will form a straight line. If they be allow- | chloride placed in the oxyhydrogen flame, for tem- 
| on a curve of twice the wave length, a} peratures higher than this. Finding the formula 
compound wave results, which shows the form of | to agree with experiment, he has extended it to 
















sound wave corresponding to a note and its lower | determine the sun’s temperature, and has found, 

octave. Other and similar experiments with this | by a modification of his method, the effective 
apparatus are described. | value of this constant to be 9965.49 C. 

Ridout has communicated to Nature the re- Joubert has presented to the French Academy a 

SI of a series of experiments undertaken in| paper on the rotatory power of quartz, and on the 

to ascertain whether columns of fluid which | variation of its value with the temperature. The 

iffected by sound have a peculiar structure, | angular coefficient of the curve of variation in- 

f so, what that structure is. When a fluid | creases at first pretty regularly up to 800°, From 

irom a contracted opening it may form a | this to 840° it is nearly constant, and the curve is 

n of the same shape as the opening, or it | nearly a straight line with a point of inflection 





may form an expansion after leaving the opening. | about 500°. Beyond 840°, and up to 15009, the 
The column in the first case is called prismatic, | rotatory power increases with extreme slowness. 





and in the second segmental. Segmental columns | With a quartz of 46.172 millimeters, giving a ro- 
are sensitive to sound pulses, prismatic columns | tation of 1000° at 0°, the increase from 300° to 














ie not sy means of two jets of glass placed in | 900° is 12 minutes per degree. With a quartz 
same plane, and inclined to each other at an | of only 11 millimeters the increase would still be 

angle variable at pleasure, every variety of seg- | 3 minutes per degree. Thus quartz makes an ex- 

mentation was obtained. The author hence in-| tremely sensitive thermometer, with the essential 

fers that a segmental jet really consists of two | condition of comparability. 

jets meeting at an angle. Various ingenious ex. | Mayer has discussed the morphological laws of 


p iments are described with such segmental jets | the configurations formed by magnets floating 
f common gas, from which the author concludes | vertically and subjected to the attraction of a su- 
(1) that a fluid column sensitive to sound consists | perposed magnet. The paper is illustrated by 
of two columns meeting at an angle; (2) that the | diagrams made by pressing a piece of paper down 
he two columns is an expansion; (3) | upon the vertical ends of the needles tipped with 
n so constituted will under favorable | printer’s ink after the configuration had been 
conditions emit a note; (4) that if excited by an| formed. Around the dots thus obtained circles 
external sound it takes the same form as when it | were drawn and connecting lines, so as to make 
spontaneously emits the sound ; (5) that a column | the outline more evident. From two to twenty 
excited as in (3) and (4) sends out an expansion | needles were used. He calls attention to many 
ele (usually a right angle) to the primary | of these forms as illustrating molecular structure, 

; (6) that the component columns of a|in the cases of unstable equilibrium, expansion 
ve column must be at such unequal dis-| on solidification, and allotropy and isomerism. 


















tances from the sounding body that they are not | He also describes other methods of obtaining the 
thrown into the same phase of vibration ; (7) that | configurations, and figures an apparatus for pro- 
a gaseous column increases in sensitiveness with | jecting the phenomena. 


the pressure, 7. ¢., the velocity; (8) thata gaseous| Ayrton and Perry have published a preliminary 





column is lessened in velocity by ignition at its | paper on their détermination of the ratio of the 
and hence (9) that a gaseous column when | clectromagnetic to the electrostatic unit of meas- 
is less sensitive than when unignited. ure. The method which they employed was very 
hot has made a series of experiments in| simple in principle, but presented unusual diffi- 
i 1 through the time of the Exhibi-| culties in practice. It consisted in measuring the 
tion, on the industrial utilization of solar heat. Ih | capacity of an air-condenser in two ways: first, 
one experiment, made on the 2d of September, he } ‘tromagnetically, by the swing of the needle 
used a solar mirror having an aperture of about | of a ballistic galvanometer; and second, electro- 
twenty square meters; connected with its receiver. | statically, by a measurement of the linear dimen- 
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condenser. The ratio given by thre: 
nents on three successive davs was 29.74, ; 
2 ohms, the greatest difference be Anthro; MW. he eleventh annual rey 
final | ¢ h { ly l m, Professor F. W. Pu 
The | figures and deser an earth-work on the L 
Greenwood Seminary, Lebanon, 
) the authors think 
as correct to one per cent. 
] f the velocity oL hight 
details of tl 


ll be pul 


and nitrog 
2 ige some anaio 
sts to ammonium sul , but that this an 
y disappears ntirely in ti ‘Ol stage. 
Wanklvn and Cooper have proposed a direc 
termining the calorific power—which 
lable energy—of alimentary substances, 
upon the fact that the amount of oxygen 
nsumed by an organie substance 1 measure 
its heat-producing force. hei hod is that | bankment, buried their dead 
f Forchhammer, by oxidizit vith a standard } and lived in this fortified 
, ‘ 


tion of potassium permanganate, Butin pli the hardened and burned earth 


os 1: ‘ <a 1 } . 1 ctr 
mixing this with the solut e -| of the house, small stone graves wet 


1 } 


this latter solution is « led »| eleven of the nineteen circles examin 
sath j bor f children. The 


ganate in excess. ¢ the distill: nj ing the 
is advisable to have the liquid strongly alka- | were found at one side of the 
rs make it acid | » th | and a fire had be 
late is titered. many beé 
» a series of exper n tl humed.” 
steam by ignited charcoal for 
water-gas. In his 
results we 
lution of absorbed gases from the a paper with the titl 
n this source of error was allowed for, it was | tl idia lving out?” The author t the 
erved that no fixed relation existed between | ground that the former population of the country 
irbonous oxide and the carbon dioxide pres- ( reat as has been represented, and 
But the author noticed that the carbonous | that, he whole, the aborigines are not meltir 
was directly as the amount of charcoal y befor he civilization of the Anglo-Saxon. 
in the tube. Hence it is evident that | The paper was freely : 1 at the tin 
n and carbon dioxide are at first formed, | our home i Is, b il he volun 
n that the latter gas is reduced by the ex- | peared, considerable : I 
cess of ignited carbon. If, however, there be an | it abroad. Professor Daniel Wilson, of Ts 
excess of steam present, this is reduced, and car- | called attention to it in the anthrop 


LD le enuion has veen 


bon dioxide again formed. partment of the British Association, and 


Museculus and Gruber have given, in a paper | Society of London devoted one of i 
ipon starch, their reasons for believing that the | its discussion. The London Ties 
constitution of this substance is much more com- | and the weekly edition of Septemb 
licated than is generally supposed. They find | fer to the paper, and the question is 
it on treating starch with diastase or a dilute | erly raised whether the policy of the g 
l it splits into maltose and solul le starch, and in treati ¢ its savage dependencies 
it this latter substance by similar treatment | newly organized with a view t 


vields maltose and a-achroddextrin, which in its ubt in our own country the o} 


p 


i 
turn yields maltose and 3-achroédextrin, and thi ian is doomed to extinction 


again maltose and y-achrobdext in. This latter clences of many who have he Iped him on to 
body yields solely maltose, which, by continuing | his supposed destination. 
the process, splits into dextrose. The special and The second number of the American 
distinguishing properties of each of these bodies | rian, edited by the Rev. Ste phe n D. Peet, 
are given in the paper. the following papers: “‘ A Comparison of the Pueb- 
Peckham has investigated the cause of the ex- | | ttery with Egyptian and Greek Ceramics,” 
plosion of the flour mills in Minneapolis in May xdwin A. Barber; “ Traditions of the Del 
last, and gives it as his opinior that the explosion ng the Tribes of the Northwest,” by the Re 
s due to the ignition of the fine dust of flour, > Tae Description of an Engraved Stone,” 
with which the mill was filled, by sparks coming hn E. Sylvester, M.D.; “ Prehistoric Ruins in 
from millstones which had been allowed to run issouri,” from the Western Review ; “ Gleanin 
dry. In the dust-house connected witl 


” 


1 these | by 8.3 Idei ; “Sketch of the Klamath Lan- 
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T 
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itschet ; “ The Location of | las Ceballos on a prehistoric 


e Northwest Territory,” 
‘Remarkable Relies: 

M. C 

S. Robertson. 
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plements,” by Professor 
forated Tablets,” by R 
of permanent are thos 
et, bringing tog 
ive work on North Amet 
now in preparation at 
s office in Washington. 
mber of the Revue d’ Anthr 


, contain 


the 
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a paper by Sefor Estasni 
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| tumulus in Buenos 
Ayres. <As one reads the description he is struck 
with the similarity to those of our own country, 
The most interesting part of the journal is tha 
devoted to the reports upon the anthropo! 
exhibition in the Trocadéro Palace, in connectior 
with the Expos It is quite certain th 

ec 1] cted SO V ist 

ial for the study of the natural history 
of man, and from the distinguished names on tl 


ire that the op] 


er before 


rich mate 


committees we at 


not go unheeded. 


ortunity will 


Cditer’s Wistorieal Record. 


POLITICAL, 


] 


loser 


¢ 
cord is « lon the 25th of November 


Ri 
El 


> 
R 


O= 


Forty-sixth Congress 


5th November Representatives in the 

elected/and, in twelv 
of the States, Governors. New H§impshire, Mas- 
} Michigan, Nebraska Pennsylvania, 


ind Nevada elected Republican Govern 


were 


husetts 


ctions were held in thirty-oge States on | 


ords and deeds, 
to stir up religious hatred and bring 


| and assiduously attempted, by w 
whout a war 
upon the British empire in India, and although 
| he had repelled all efforts for amicable inter 
course by the Indian government, he formally r 
and finally, while the 
Russian mission was still at Cabool, he forcibly 
repulsed the English envoy, whose coming had 


ceived a Russian embassv ; 


the Democratic candidates for that of-| been duly notified to him, and met our attempts 


chosen in Delaware, Sou 


is. In Connecticut, the elec 
rnor is to be determined by the Leg- 
In New York, the Repub- 
for Judge of the Court of Ap- 

by a plurality of 30,000, and 


yv will stand 98 Republicans, 2 


In New , 


t State 


vas chosen 
he 1 Assemb! 
Democrats, and 2 Greenbacket 


vard Cooper, the 
Mayor, was elected by a majority of 
In Massachusetts, General But 
ited, the 
plurality over him of about 26,000. 
Pennsylvania, the Re 
ived a plurality over the Democratic 
candidate of 23,8 The newly elected Leg 
latures of Illinois and New Jersey have Repub 
lican majorities. 
The Forty-sixth Congress will consist of 134 Re- 
ublicans, 148 Democrats, and 11 Greenbackers. 
General re-elected to the 
States Senate, November 19, by the Legislaturs 
of Georgia. 
The payment of the 


eries 


In 
publican candidate for Gov 


rece 


ernor 


Gordon was 


award of the Halifax Fish 
Commission—8$5,500,000—to the 


Carolina, | to promote friendly relations with open it 


York | 


Anti-Tammany ecandi-| fonso of Spain as he was driving through 


Republican candidate re-| A similar attempt was 


ndignity 
and defiance.” : 
| The Russian Czar, through General Kaufmann, 
has presented the Ameer of Cabool with a costly 

1.. The blade of the sword has the follow 


sword, 
“May God 


ing inscription in the Persian tongue: 
give thee victory over the infidels.” 


An 


° ittempt was made to assassinate King Al- 
a 
street in Madrid, October 25. The pistol-shot 
failed of its mark, and the assassin was seized. 
nade against King Hum- 
bert of Italy on the occasion of his reception in 
Naples, November 17. <A rushed at the 


young king with a dagger, but sueceeded in in- 


1- 
cook 


flicting no serious wound, 
The results of the recent election of municipal 
delegates in 17,000 communes of France indicate 


that the Republicans will gain a majority in the 
} Senate, 


United | 


British 


government was made by the American minister | 


in London, November 23, accompanied by a com 


DISASTERS. 

Novembe r 

New Jersey, 
yurned, 

November 21.—Fourteen men killed and many 

injured by an explosion in a coal mine at Sullivan, 


9.—Destructive fire at Cape May, 
Eleven hotels and thirty cottages 


munication protesting against the payment being | Indiana, 


understood as acquiescence in the result of 


an 
the Commission “ 
of the 
the inshore fisherics of the British Provinces.” 

The British troops, on the morning of Novem- 
ber 21, no reply having been received from th 
Ameer, crossed the border, and invaded Afghan- 
istan in three columns. 

A proclamation of the Viceroy of India re- 
counts the history of the relations between India 
and Afghanistan during the last ten years. It 
says: “In return for the kindness of our actions 
and intentions, as witnessed by the Ameer’s recep- 
tion at Umballa, by the material aid afforded to 
him from time to time, and by the free commerce 


| 
| 


October 31.—The National Company’s steamer 


as furnishing any just measure | /Zelvetia, from Liverpool to New York, ran down 
value of a participation by our citizens in| and sank the British coast-guard cruiser Fanny. 


Seventeen lives lost. 
OBITUARY. 

October 28.—In San Francisco, California, Col- 
onel Richard Realf, poet, aged forty-four years. 

October 24.—Cardinal Paul Cullen, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, in his seventy- 
sixth year, 

October 27.—In Paris, France, Christopher R. 
Robert, founder of Robert College, Constantinople, 
aged seventy-seven years, 

November 1.—In Paris, France, L. A. Garnier- 





with India accorded to the Afghans, we gained | Pages, the statesman and historian, in his seven- 


only ill-will and discourtesy. 


The Ameer openly | ty-sixth year. 
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“belted Sphinx” 
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nt Grant in Europ 
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rviews 


answer 
a tumb N 
s hands with Andrew Johnson in a palace 
lus both into a co 
l unt. I 
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1 Ga 
the stiff way every body 


ling e! 


ch roll ner together ; 
lk with Genera had seen him 


» campaign of ( a 
» sat smoking A bat 
of the house and played 
uy Robeson said 
Tell 
the 
story 


] 


Sitting qule uly 


the doe 
: Secretary di President 
Ile said (an 
may be 

an occasional puff ol } 

“Wi to Gilmore’s Jubilee in Bos 
on, I was not at all s » find one of Jin 
it my d l vund, and a 
Isic k playing * Hail 

, and none oth- 

I had listened 

IT hada 
vith ‘Hail to the 
it per. When I 
-room they pl 

her it ‘Hail to the 
a regular interlude. 


lasted all the 


is nearly 

and ¢ i 
in approval): 
1en I went on 
irpri 
Fisk’s boats isposal up th 
band of mi on the up} | 

to the Chief’ It was the 

er would have been ap] 
it SO many years ; 
enition 
ey played 


ol 


Ly “] occasion 
Chief’ 
I was wil i 
I got to Norwich, 
the last of ‘Hail to 
In the 
owever, was another band, and that me 
‘Hail to the Chief’ ay to Worcester, and 
into Boston, where the whole militia of the State 
in review. 

“What splendid troops! But 
had a brass-band, and each bai 
to the Chief.’ I rode 


early night, until 
ie boat, heard 
I thought. 


1] 


t! 
} 1d gave 
all the w 

was to be passed 
each regiment 
id played ‘ Hail 


down the review, went to 


the hotel, took the balcony, and the whole passe dj} 2 
Then | 
room playing | 
hat I went to the 
| his 


me, each band playing ‘ Hail to the Chief,’ 
I had breakfast, a band in the 
‘Hail to the Chief.’ After t 
Gilmore Coliseum, where I was received with a 
thousand voices, as many instrument 
cluded, with ‘ Hail to the Chief.’ The racket was 
terrible. I got back to the hotel, but all the 
evening those same regiments passed under my 
windows playing ‘ Hail to the Chief.’ 

“It was about 11 p.m. that I was waited on by 
a delegation from Worcester. They wanted me 
to take an early train and review the school-chil- 
dren and the Sunday-schools of Worcester the 
next morning, and as I was thoroughly convinced 
that all the brass-bands and all the ‘ Hail to the 
Chief’? of Massachusetts were concentrated in 


s, anvils in- 


i 
’ 


Boston, I decided to go to Worcester at 6 a.m. | people all his life ? 


Flank it, I thought I would. 


1¢ car at the dépdt, and 
» Chief,’ and kept it up. 
more beautiful 
ind children in national c 
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Rail 
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# Improve 1 Noiseless Rails” 

» succinctly j 

The Wire filled 


s have the 
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and D 
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the Rails, « 
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th Sand 


to be 


> same 


mnt to 


re Dove-t way, li 


yma rether, they will make no noise 


The elevated-road people should bore into this. 
Tue Rev. 
aged par 


Vermont, and, i 


Dr. ——, for the sake of being near 


small rural parish in 
-onfessed, with 
a somewhat 


re 


hew parish- 
ioners W res as only 
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a 
} 
‘Oul ht 


| have brough 


On the 
settled his rather im] 
watched his assemblin care- 
ful thou as to how he was to bring his elo- 
quence down to a 


first prayer-mecting he 
rm in the desk, and 
¢ audience with some 


OSINE 


measure they could receive; 


and then for one moment the question flashed 
across him, What if he were to stay with these 
But a superior smile waved 
it instantly aside—not that he liked to put tl 


tue 
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’ she searched her conscientious 
for some 
go beyvon 1 
nor vel could be discovered ; 
to become of her comfort if there 
to bewail ? 
bone and At last, from between the horns « 
with a cor a, she answered, with hesitation an 
» desk, they | in her tone, * Well, ’m—pretty well 
ch had been | dowt expect to be, come next summer.’ 
minister, of a+ 
bled upon| Proressor § 
is own] ed in the l 
Thy |at one time a lighly valued contri 
journal of which he afterward took charge, 
| being one day introduced to its editor, was ¢ 
| ed with ev« ry expression of cordiality and respect. 
| It wasa great ple sure to mect one whi 
vices had been, ete., ete. 
the editor, turning upon hin 
1d with sudden earnestness, 
| with solemnity in his face, “I A ype you pray 


”) ‘ 


| my printe 78 : 
The professor replied that he was very happy 
| to offer his prayers in behalf of any who were in 
‘d of them; but what was the special urgency 
in this case? 
“Ah!” answered the editor, shaking his head 
impre ssive ‘ly, if you cou ld but hear them swear 
when the Yy get to work on your manuscript Pr 


Oct in Colorado, at the foot of a perpendicular 
cliff which towers to a vast height, is 
crave, covered by a huge bowlder 
following inscription : 


ace al , An unknown man lies buried here, 
Specially the ¢ ny Whose name was probably Davide 
st importance, and th (From papers found about his clothes 
Slain by the lordly uge, 
We found him by his broken gun, 
His hands gripped round the stock yet, 
run a paper A good big lead mine in his hea 
| But no gold in his pocket— 
Only a well-thumbed deck of cards, 
All blackened on their faces, 
| n General As- With kings and queens in duplicate 
mm. Brother Fuller, And thirteen extra-aces, 


t 
, and who can’t hit 


vest button three 


’ 


by FRIEND of the Drawer was a sojourner in Ire- 
uge .| land during the past summer, and of course vis- 
gan his frie 1 a sud- | ite “d the Lakes of Killarney. He set out for the 
nius stir} Gap of Dunloe, which is a wild mountain pass, 
‘rane, can you | intending to walk through it to the upper lake, 
crane and a buz- | which is the usual mode of approach for the tour- 
t. While thus proceeding, the little hut or cab- 
tu iis eye on his as-| in occupied by a descendant of the far - ee 
1d measured hi iple proportions slow- | Kate Kearney, that dangerous beauty of long 
to foot. ago, and situate at the base of a mountain, was 
li i he buz-| passed. As our friend approached it, the guide 
n the breast, | —a genuine specimen of that race which springs 
green and vigorous from the “ first flower of the 
er Fuller’s busi- | earth and first gem of the sea”—began his legends 
» opp posite side of | about the locality : 
“Do ye see that mountain ?” said he, “ behind 
{the cabin there?—I mane Kate Kearney’s de- 
N——, Massachusetts, who | scindant’s cabin. -Well, it’s no less nor two 
ys in the past, but whose pres- | thousand five hundred feet high, and it is well 
stood in the same rather rayless | known that whin Kate Kearney from the top of 
nt consolation from visiting a | it unloosed her hair, it touched the base there for- 
friend and calling sympathy to | nint ye.” 

ition of her various woes, especial- “Ts it possible ?” said our friend. 
hich was sure to be “ mis’able.” “Tndade, thin, it is, Sir; but shure I see that 
you’re from America, and as for stories it’s not 


‘ 


| 
| 
| 


juiry, ‘‘ How do you do to- | worth while to be tellin’ thim to one of your peo- 


it happened, one win — day, that, 
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red, al 
him; and whether 
all events he made 

one evening he | asked her to be 

i ‘alifor- | him, to which s} 

in evidently Irish couple, who desir iil sophistic: 
them. He ing Lil 

vy had not gone to the q of at f 
that they were Roman Catholics ; \ But I am anticiy 


as they were pretty well advanced in! friend the doctor 


, that it might be a case of a divores i ad said, and i 


for he was not satisfied with their ex- | himself, « r el 
on that the priest would not tie the knot 
it was Passion-week—he put the ques- 
uptly to the man: “Have you ever beer 
A 2s d over 
is the ready answer. ame, and upon his 
> he appealed to the woman. und the young 
lied, with perfect humility: “ ever | his lucky stars, 
hance, Sir.” 


irresistible, and he married them i 
Dr. Granam having passed 
mination before the Army Medica 
nissioned an assistant surgeon it 
irmy in 18—, and ordered to report for “No, ind 
ling officer at Fort M‘Kavett, “Well, 
There were no railroads in the Western | for I must 
y at that time, and the usual way of getting No; Le 
to Texas was by the Mississippi River to New Or-| “ You won 
leans, and then crossing the Gulf to stage it up| “Oh yes, I will. 
through the State. Dr. Graham was very desir- | be such an exper 
ous of examining the Western country mineral- | way here.” 
ogically, so applied and received permission from “But I have no way 


the War Department to go by way of Arkansas} “I have thought of th: 
and the Indian Territory to his post. lany difference. F 
On his arrival at St. Louis he shipped the great-| With nearly ' 
er part of his baggage by way of the river, and | breakfast, to which at that mon 
taking only what he could carry on horseback, | both summoned; but, alas! appetite he 1 
started on his journey. While in St. Louis, at | It was not that she was not pretty and 
1e Planters’ Hotel, he formed the acquaintance | he thought what a confounded fool she 
of a gentleman who, learning where he was | not to see that he wanted to get out « 
g, gave him a letter of introduction to his | it wasno use. When the judge started 


', Who was a farmer living on his route it ham was sitti: 
















saved him f broaching the subject 
by sta y 
zs I Lys, young man, give Nell her own way 
a4 So it ull right; you need not yaword.” — 







The old judge turned his eyes toward him 









He had Arkansas bowie in each, and one of 
th barrel shot-gun looks as he said, 
si ain’t a-trving to get out of it, are you ?” 





doctor, taking in the situ 
lV, ail io being “No, 
ts “That's 1 t. I will fix every thing for you: 
i i that black team of mine, and a light 
wife’s things” (here 
“and a thous 
ied to-nigh 


, won't 





ition, sald, prom pt- 


rone, or, 












ry your 












a and leave ¢ urly in 
n’t it?” , 


ent on 
2uT On 
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in the habit of taking a daily walk, in which he 
regularly met a young man, whom he regularly 
saluted with, ‘*Good-morning. I’ve met you be- 
fore, am sure. What is your name, now ?” 

The young man, weary of making daily reply, 
one morning responded with a new name: “Tom 
Nokes, Sir.” 

The president stopped short, surprised by the 
unfamiliar name, and fastening his eves on 
iecustomed face, exclaimed, brusqut ly, bad 
Stecle, how you do lie !” 





the 


ohn 


It is presumed that he never was puzzled for 
the rig] me afterward. 


elit na 





ivs of the 
banking system, there lived in one of the ‘ 
towns in Western New York an eccentrie tavern- 


Many years ago, in the ¢ 
























































keeper named Gumble. He had “a grudg 
against the local ba 
id to avenge h a 
he quietly bought up 
a thousand dollars of 
its bills, and swooped 
down unexpectedly 
upon the concern with 
a demand for specie, 
The bank president 
heard the demand with 
provoking complacen- 
cy, and began at once 
to count out the re- 
= quired coin. While 
<? ( thus engaged he great 
ly excited the wrath 
of Gumble by inquiries 
<—" for his health and the 
/ health of his family. 
. : To these repeated in- 
- 5 quiries Gumble replied 
only, “ Onus bonus 
ad separandum, Sir.” 
mnie Presently the whole 
thousand dollars had 
bi been r¢ leemed, and 
F Gumble, with his bas- 
ket of coin on his arm, 
s went away, flinging 
=, back at the bewildered 
bee banker as he left, the 
mysterious * Onus bo- 





















A KETTLE-DRUM. 


ing toward him, he 





the judge turn 


a 
said, 






r you get fixed at your post I will come 









Arkansas judge’s daughter, and Dr. Graham has 
T never regretted the obduracy of his father-in-law 


sah ‘ » unsophisticatedness of his wife. 





r th 





A Friend from Oberlin tell 
President Finney: 
It was one of his ways, as he was absent-mind- 


3 this anecdote of 










knew every one—for his or her name. Ile was 





‘Yes, Sir; | 


down and pay you a visit. I have been thinking 

bout sel out and moving to Texas for some 

i time; it’s getting crowded here, and things are 
ey te a-moving as slow as ‘lasses in winter-time.” 

4 Things were arranged as the old judge said. 

a: The marriage took place, and the army received 

, n addition to its ladies in the person of the | 


ed, to ask every one he met and spoke to—for he | 


scparan 


wn 
m, 





A crowd of curious 
loungers awaited Gumble’s return to the tavern 
| “stoop,” and as he approached, a member of the 
party said, “We see you have got the specie. 
What did you say to the president ?” 

“T said, ‘ Onus bonus ad separandum, Sir.’ 

“Well, what did he say ?” 

“He could say nothing: he felt the want of an 
education, Sir,” 


” 





A RAILROAD Official in Ohio sends the following: 

We have just congluded a fair and racing of 
horses. Two gentlemen were discoursing the 
mode of pool-selling for rages, and the authority 
for using the ,word among railroad and racing 
men, A third gentleman joining in the discus- 
sion remarked that he had the best authority for 
| it, viz., that the pool of Siloam was made for the 
Jewish race, and the fullness of the Gentile is now 
| coming in to win, 





